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WOLUM  ClOWIS  AND  WMi^  UMXimO, 


PREFACE 


Ik  a  previous  volume,  "The  Green  Hag,"  I  have 
aaeemhled  a  number  of  my  stories  which  deal  with 
^raOue  or  with  sport.  In  the  present  collection  those 
have  been  brought  together  which  are  concerned  with 
the  grotesque  and  with  the  terrible-such  tales  as 
might  well  be  read  "round  the  fire"  upon  a  winter's 
night  This  would  be  my  ideal  atmosphere  for  such 
stories,  if  an  author  might  choose  his  time  and  place 
as  an  artist  does  the  light  and  hanging  of  his  picture. 

However,  if  they  have  the  good  fortune  to  give  pleasure 
to  any  one,  at  any  time  or  place,  their  author  wiU  be 
very  satisfied. 

AETHUB  CONAN  DOYLE. 

WnDIMBAX, 

OaffnomnnM, 
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THE  LEATHER  FUNNEL  ^ 

My  fiiond,  Lionel  Dacre.  Uyed  in  rt-  a 
Wagram,  Pari..  His  hoSe  wm  tw  i^^"®  ^« 
the  iron  railing  and  i^«^  J",  *  "°*"  °"®'  '^^ 
hand  aide  aa  you Za^^  f  ""  '^ '/  ^''  °"  *^«  l^^*' 
I  fcnojr  th.t  it  hrf  le«  there  C  CZ  .J^""'''"- 
was  eoMtractad  for  tf,.  ~!^  •'r*  "  ""  avanae 
"i*««.  «.<1  ae  wX^LS^  were  .toed  with 

five  XoW  to  ^t  Tf  t"^  >"»  «»  ««et, 
l-d  .^t'»^  :f'r^,  »^  ,^«?  t-tj..  he 

together  what  wa.  niiLZ        ■       ""  "  gathering 

^tfTr^^irdrr  ^--^-^ 

>»aid  that  hfa  Sm"  ,.^  monatrous,  and  I  have 
of  decorum.    iS^nl-.t  J'T^v"'  "^^a""  »»d 
iWDchman  whose  tastes  wen  of  the 
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wme  natuM  has  assnxed  me  that  the  wont  exoeises  of 
the  bladk  mass  have  been  perpetrated  in  that  laxge  and 
lo^ty  haU,  which  is  lined  with  the  shelves  of  his  books, 
and  the  cases  of  his  mnsemn. 

Dacre's  appearance  was  enough  to  show  that  his 
deep  interest  in  these  psychic  matters  was  inteUeotoal 
rather  than  spiritual.  There  was  no  trace  of  asceticism 
upon  his  heavy  face,  but  there  was  much  mental  force 
in  Mb  huge  dome-like  skull,  which  curved  upward  from 
amongst  his  thinning  locks,  like  a  snow-peak  above  its 
fringe  of  fir  trees.  His  knowledge  was  greater  than 
his  wisdom,  and  his  powers  were  frur  superior  to  his 
character.  The  small  bright  eyes,  buried  deeply  in  his 
fleshy  face,  twinkled  with  intelligence  and  an  unabated 
curiosity  of  Ufe,  but  they  were  the  eyes  of  a  sensualist 
and  an  egotist.  Enough  of  '.he  man,  for  he  is  dead  now, 
pour  dev£,  dead  at  the  very  time  that  he  had  made  sure 
that  he  had  at  last  dit.  overed  the  elixir  of  life.  It  is  not 
with  his  complex  character  that  I  have  to  deal,  but  with 
the  very  strange  and  inerplicable  incident  which  had 
its  rise  in  my  visit  to  him  in  the  early  spring  of  the 

year  '82. 

I  had  known  Dacre  in  England,  for  my  researches 
in  the  Assyrian  Boom  of  the  British  Museum  had  been 
oonducted  at  the  time  when  he  was  endeavouring  to 
establish  a  mystic  and  esoteric  meaning  in  the  Baby- 
lonian tablets,  and  this  community  of  interests  had 
brought  us  together..  Chance  remarks  had  led  to  daily 
conversation,  and  that  to  something  verging  upon  friend- 
ship. I  had  promised  him  that  on  my  next  visit  to 
Paris  I  would  call  upon  him.  At  the  time  when  I  was 
able  to  fulfil  my  compact  I  was  living  in  a  cottage 
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fawnvenittt,  he  aiked  me  to  spend  the  night  in  hie 

f«  "i^?^,'***«»««P««<»«<A." Mid  he. pointing 
to  •  broad  w&  in  hi.  huge  «lon;  «I  hope Xt  yoS 

wiU  manage  to  be  oomfortable  there."  ^ 

It  was  a  singohur  bedroom,  with  ito  high  walls  of 
teown  volumes,  but  there  could  be  no  more  agreeable 
ftmdtoe  to  a  bookworm  like  myself,  and  th^?  no 
•cent  so  feasant  to  my  nostrils  as  that  faint,  subtle 
reek  whioh  comes  from  an  ancient  book.  I  assured 
him  that  I  could  desire  no  more  charming  chamber 
end  no  more  congenial  surroundings.  * 

«-««^  «»«  fittings  are  neither  conyenient  nor  oon- 
ventaonal.  they  are  at  least  costly."  said  he,  looking 
round  at  his  shelves.  «I  have  expended  nearW 
quarter  of  a  million  of  money  upon  these  objecte  which 
•unoundyou.  Books,  weapons,  gems,  carvings,  tapes- 
taei^im^-there  is  hardly  a  thing  ZXh^ 
not  Its  history,  and  it  is  generaUy  one  worth  telling  •• 

He  was  sMted  as  he  spoke  at  one  side  of  the  open 
f^^:"'^?*^^^^"-  His  reading  table  was^ 
ft:s  right,  and  the  strong  hunp  above  it  ringed  it  with 

palimpsest  Uy  in  the  centre,  and  around  it  were  many 
quamt«rtictesofbric-4.brac.  One  of  these  was  a  Ur^ 
funnel,  such  as  is  used  for  filling  wine  casks,    ft 

^pe«ed  to  be  made  of  black  wood,  and  to  be  rimmed 
with  discoloured  brass. 

*».  "J^^  w  a  curious  thing;"  I  remarked.  "  What  is 
the  hifitoiy  of  that  ? " 

"Ah I"  said  he.  «it  is  the  veiy  question  which  I 
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hftve  bad  occasion  to  aik  mTielf.    I  would  giro  a  good 
deal  to  know.    Take  it  in  your  handi  and  examine  it." 

I  did  ao,  and  fonnd  that  what  I  had  imagined  to  be 
wood  WM  in  reality  leather,  though  age  had  dried  it 
into  an  extreme  hardness.  It  was  a  large  fiinnel, 
and  might  hold  a  quart  when  full.  The  brass  rim 
encircled  the  wide  end,  but  the  narrow  was  also  tipped 
with  metal. 

"  What  do  you  make  of  it  7 "  asked  Daore. 

"I  should  imagine  that  it  belonged  to  some  vintner 
or  maltster  in  the  middle  ages,"  said  L  **  I  have  seen 
in  England  leathern  drinking  flagcms  of  the  seven- 
teenth century— 'black  jacks'  as  they  were  called^ 
which  were  of  the  same  colour  and  hardness  as  this 
filler." 

"I  dare  say  the  date  would  be  about  the  same," 
said  Dacre, "  and  no  doubt,  also,  it  was  used  for  filling 
a  vessel  with  liquid.  If  my  suspicions  are  correct, 
however,  it  was  a  queer  vintner  who  used  it,  and  a 
very  singular  cask  which  was  filled.  Do  you  observe 
nothing  strange  at  the  spout  end  of  the  funnel." 

As  I  held  it  to  the  light  I  observed  that  at  a  spot 
some  five  inches  above  the  brass  tip  the  narrow  neck  of 
the  leather  fuimel  was  all  haggled  and  scored,  as  if 
some  one  had  notched  it  round  with  a  blunt  knife. 
Only  at  that  point  was  there  any  roughening  of  the 
dead  black  surface. 

"  Some  one  has  tried  to  cut  ofT  the  neck." 

"  Would  you  call  it  a  cut  ? " 

"It  is  torn  and  lacerated.  It  must  have  taken 
some  strength  to  leave  these  marks  on  such  tough 
material,  whatever  the  instrument  may  have  bera. 
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»it  whttdoyouthinkefttf    I  otui  UU  that  tou 
know  nora  than  you  gay."  •«*  mm  you 

knoSS^*"^*^  "**  "*  ""^*  "^"^  ^"'"^^  ^'' 

••Have  you  included  the  paychology  of  dfeama 

tmong  your  learned  atudieafhTiked.  ^^ 

paychol^/''  ""  '"^'^  ^'•^  ^•^  -/->»  • 

fiiJ^^.u^,"^'  *^'  "^*^'  »^^  the  gem  oaae  i. 
SlT^  "^^r*"'  '""^  ^^^  Mag^ua  onward, 
w^h  deal  with  no  other  aubject    It  iTa  «dence  in 

"A  icience  of  oharlatana." 

"The  charlatan  i«  always  the  pioneer.  Erom  the 
aatrol^r  came  the  astronomer,  from  the  alchemist 
the  chemist,  from  the  mesmerist  the  experimental 
psychologist.  The  quack  of  yesterday  ia  the  professOT 
of  to-moiTow.  Even  such  subtle  and  elusive  things  as 
dr«^  wdl  in  time  be  itniuced  to  system  and^ 

S?w?^J  il""*  T*"  *^* '*'^^«' 0' «"  friends  in 
^ebook-shelf  yonder  wiU  no  longer  be  the  amusement 
of  the  mystic,  but  the  foundations  of  a  science  " 

"Supposing  that  is  so,  what  has  the  sdence  of 

dreams  to  do  with  a  large  bUck  brass-rimmed  fumiel?" 

IwillteUyou.    You  know  that  I  have  an  agent 

who  IS  always  on  the  lookout  for  rarities  and  curiolies 

for  my  collection.    Some  days  ago  he  heard  of  a  deal^ 

rubbish  found  m  a  cupboard  in  an  ancient  house  at  the 
back  of  the  EueMathurin,  in  the  Quartier  Latin.  The 
dimng-room  of  this  old  house  is  decorated  with  a  ooat 
«f  arms,  chevrons,  and  bars  rouge  upon  a  field  argent^ 
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whioh  pnf,  upon  iaqxibj,  to  bt  tht  lUeM  of  mOtxAu 
(MkBe7nio,Ahigfaoffld«lofXiiigLoiiiiXiy.  TUm 
ou  U  no  doubt  th«t  the  otbflr  artklM  in  the  enpboeid 
date  Uok  to  the  early  dtTi  of  thftt  king.  Theinfennoe 
ie,  tberefoie,  that  thiqr  were  all  the  property  of  thia 
Nicholas  de  la  Beynie^  who  waa,  aa  I  nndentand,  the 
gentleman  apedally  oonoemed  with  the  wi^f^fm^yft 
and  exeontion  of  the  Diaconio  lawa  of  that  epoch.'* 

"What  then?"  ^^ 

"I  would  adc  you  now  to  take  the  ftmnel  into  your 
handa  once  more  and  to  examine  the  upper  brass  rim. 
Can  you  make  out  any  lettering  upon  it  f  *' 

There  were  certainly  some  scratches  upon  it,  ahnost 
obliterated  by  time.  The  general  elTeot  was  of  sereral 
letters,  the  last  of  whioh  bore  some  resemUanoe  to  a  B. 

"ToumakeitaB?" 

"Yes,  I  do." 

**  So  do  I.  In  fcct,  I  hare  no  doubt  whatever  that 
it  is  a  B. 

"  But  the  nobleman  you  mentioned  would  have  had 
B  for  his  initial" 

"Exactly I  That's  the  beauty  of  it.  He  owned 
this  curious  object,  and  yet  he  had  some  one  else's 
initials  upon  it.    Why  did  he  do  this  ? " 

**  I  can't  imagine;  can  you  ?  " 

"Well,  I  might,  perhaps,  guess.  Do  you  observe 
something  drawn  a  littlo  further  along  the  rim  f " 

"  I  should  say  it  was  a  crown." 

"  It  is  undoubtedly  a  crown ;  but  if  you  examine  it 
in  a  good  light,  you  will  convince  yourself  that  it  is 
not  an  ordinary  crown.  It  is  a  heraldic  crown— a 
badge  of  rank,  and  it  consists  of  an  alternation  of  four 
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P«Mta  and  ttnwbMiy  Imrm,  tht  propw  Udgt  of  « 
UMiqnU  W6ii»jinf«r,tliawfaw^th»tihep«n<mwlioM 
iBitklf  «nd  in  B  WM  entiUad  to  wmt  that  cotouet" 

*'Th0n  thia  common  leather  filler  helon«d  to  a 
maiqoief" 

Baere  gara  a  pecnUar  amile. 

"  Or  to  lome  member  of  the  family  of  a  matqnii/' 
laid  ha.  "So  mnoh  we  have  dearly  gathered  from  thia 
engraved  rim." 

"Bat  what  haaaU  thia  to  do  with  dieamaf  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  was  from  a  look  upon  Daore'a 
face,  or  from  aome  aubtle  raggesUon  in  his  manner,  bat 
a  fteling  of  repolaion,  of  unreasoning  horror,  oaiuo  upon 
me  as  I  looked  at  the  gnarled  old  lamp  of  leather. 

"  I  haye  more  than  onoe  receiyed  important  infor- 
mation through  my  dreams/*  said  my  companion,  in 
the  didactic  manner  which  he  loved  to  alTect.  **I 
make  it  a  rule  now  when  I  am  in  doubt  upon  any 
material  point  to  place  the  article  in  question  beside 
me  as  I  sleep,  and  to  hope  for  some  enlightenment. 
The  process  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  veiy  obscure^ 
though  it  has  not  yet  received  the  blessing  of  orthodox 
aoienoe.  According  to  my  theory,  any  object  which 
has  been  intimately  associated  with  any  supreme 
paroxysm  of  human  emotion,  whether  it  be  joy  or  pain, 
will  retain  a  certain  atmosphere  or  association  which  it 
is  capable  of  communicating  t6  a  sensitive  mind.  By 
a  sensitive  mind  I  do  not  mean  an  abnormal  one,  but 
such  a  trained  and  educated  mind  as  you  or  I  possess." 

"You  mean,  for  example,  that  if  I  slept  beside  that 
old  sword  upon  the  wall,  I  might  dream  of  some  Woody 
incident  in  which  that  very  sword  took  part  ? " 
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"For  example?" 
"  WI.at  did  you  dream  ? " 

«» rr  ji^  '*"  y™ '»-°«'"-  Might  I  »k 

the dde of^«„piSr,^     ^ °"  '"™°'  P^  ly 
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he  wuhed  n,  good-night  and  loft  me.       '^"™"™'' 

i«/CtdTi:?otr^«ia''tr''!'"- 

^^den*  Which  h«i  tcJL!'^/  Zt^^Zr 
™ncewh>oh  might  lie  before  me.  SceptiSTlX 
ttere  ™,  .omething  impre«iyo  m  the  «s,IJoe  rf 
W.  m^mer,  „d  my  extnordim^"  ^^~  "^ 
the  hnge  room  with  the  etraiun  Md  niw/ T?  •  ?* 

i«  my  memo^  more  deuly  than  anything  ^b^r 
lave  «een  with  my  waking  eyes 

™„i?°^™  '  ""^  '"^''  ■»"  t>»  appearance  of  a 
vault.    Foot  spandreUftom  the  comer.  ^T!!- • 
ad-rpcnp-d^pedroof.    m  ,^t^Z1o^ 

-£:r«ri:Tl--rj:^-r 

"^  wl"«k  "emed  to  be  .tuffed  with  papers    Up^ 
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the  right,  looking  toward  me,  was  a  amall  woman  with 
blonde  hair  and  singular  light-blue  eyes— the  ejm  of 
a  child.  She  was  past  her  first  youth,  but  could  not 
yet  be  called  middle-aged.  Her  figure  was  inclined 
to  stoutness,  and  her  bearing  was  proud  and  confident. 
Her  face  was  pale,  but  serene.  It  was  a  curious  face^ 
comely  and  yet  feline,  with  a  subtle  suggestio}-  * 
cruelty  about  the  straight,  strong  little  mouth  vu.^ 
chubby  jaw.  She  was  draped  in  some  sort  of  loose 
white  gown.  Beside  her  stood  a  thin,  eager  priest, 
who  whispered  in  her  ear,  and  continually  raised  a 
crucifix  before  her  eyes.  She  turned  her  head  and 
looked  fixedly  past  the  crucifix  at  the  three  men  in 
black,  who  were,  I  felt,  her  judges. 

As  I  gazed  the  three  men  stood  up  and  said  some- 
thing,  but  I  could  distinguish  no  words,  though  I  was 
aware  that  it  was  the  central  one  who  was  speaking. 
They  then  swept  out  of  the  room,  followed  by  the  two 
men  with  the  papere.     At  the  same  instant  several 
rough-looking  fellows  in  stout  jerkins  came  bustling 
in  and  removed  first  the  red  carpet,  and  then  the 
boards  which  fonned  the  dais,  so  as  to  entirely  clear 
the  room.    When  this  screen  was  removed  I  saw  some 
angular  articles  of  furniture  behind  it    One  looked 
like  a  bed  with  wooden  rollers  at  each  end,  and  a 
winch  handle  to  regulate  its  length.     Another  was 
a  wooden  horse.     There  were  several  other  curious 
objects,  and  a  number  of  swinging  cords  which  played 
over  pulleys.    It  was  not  unlike  a  modem  gymnasium. 
When  the  room  had  been  cleared  there  appeared 
a  new  figure  upon  the  scene.     This  was  a  tall  thin 
person  dad  in  black,  with  a  gaunt  and  austere  face. 
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The  aspect  of  the  man  made  me  shudder.    His  clothes 
were  aU  rfuning  with  grease  and  mottled  with  stains. 
He  bore  himself  mth  a  slow  and  impressive  dignity 
as  If  he  took  command  of  aU  things  from  the  instant 
of  his  entrance.    In  spite  of  his  rude  appearance  and 
wrdid  dress,  it  was  now  his  business,  Am  room,  his  to 
^mmand.    He    :^ed  a  coil  of  light  ropes  over  his 
left  fore-arm.    The  lady  looked  him  up  and  down  with 
a  searching  glance,  but  her  expression  was  unchanged. 
It  was  confident-even  defiant.     But  it  waTvery 
different  with  the  priest.    His  face  was  ghastly  whi^ 
and  I  saw  the  moisture  glisten  and  run  on  his  high, 
sloping  forehead.    He  threw  up  his  hands  in  pr^r" 
and  he  stooped  continuaUy  to  mutter  frantic  words  in' 
the  lady's  ear. 

The  D^  in  black  now  advanced,  and  taking  one 
of  l^e  cords  from  his  left  arm,  he  bound  the  wean's 
hands  tether.    She  held  them  meekly  toward  him 
as  he  did  so.    Then  he  took  her  arm  with  a  rough  grip 
and  led  her  toward  the  wooden  horse,  which  wm  little 
higha  than  her  waist.    On  to  this  she  was  lifted  and 
laid  with  her  back  upon  it,  and  her  face  to  the  ceilim?. 
whde  the  priest,  quivering  with  honor,  had  Tushedrnt 
of  the  room.    The  woman»s  lips  were  moving  rapidly, 
and  though  I  could  hear  nothing,  I  knew  that  she  was 
praymg.    Her  feet  hung  down  on  either  side  of  the 
horse,  and  I  saw  that  the  rough  varlets  in  attendance 
had  fastened  cords  to  her  ankles  and  secured  the  other 
ends  to  iron  rings  in  the  stone  floor. 

My  heart  sank  within  me  as  I  saw  these  ominous 
preparations,  and  yet  I  was  held  by  the  fascination  of 
horror,  and  I  could  not  take  my  eyes  from  the  stnmge 
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Bpectocla  A  man  had  entered  the  n)om  with  a  bucket 
W?f  ""n^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^0^0^^  ^ith  a  third 
bndcet.     They  were  laid  beside  ttie  wooden  h^ 

»  straight  handl^in  his  other  hand.  This  he  gave 
to  the  man  in  black.  At  the  same  moment  one  of 
the  varlets  approached  with  a  dark  object  in  his  hand, 

rf^r  •^'^  7  ^'"^  ^^  °^«  ^*^  »  ^'^g^e  feeling 
^famihan^r.  It  was  a  leathern  fiUer.  W^hoiriMe 
eneigy  he  thrust  it-but  I  could  stend  no  more  My 
h«r  stood  on  end  with  horror.    I  writhed,  I  s^uggi? 

l^t  V.7  ^"^  ^"'  ""^  ^°^d  "^y-elf  lying 
shivenng  with  terror  in  the  huge  Hbrarv   with  fhf 

moonlight  flooding  through  the  wTndow^d  ^w^: 

wall     Oh,  what  a  blessed  relief  to  feel  that  I  wwback 

^rmTatr  H  r  ^-^°'  -*  of  that  mrdi^i 
vault  mtoa  world  where  men  had  human  hearts  within 
then:  bosoms.  I -at  up  on  my  couch,  trembC^ 
every  limb,  my  mind  divided  between  thanlS^ 

viS^^dL""LVraTr.^^;'^^«  *^« 

r^V  was  it  aU  a  fantasy,  or  did  it  reallv 

^  for  .omefttog  whieh  m  ha^^ed  in  ft  C 
«™i  day.  of  the  ™M'.  m^  1  I„a.my  thiobbW 
h«d  upon  my  shaking  h«rd».  Aud  thenf  auddZf 
my  heart  «emed  to  stand  rtiU  in  my  b«*,m,  and  i 
could  not  even  wream,  so  great  was  my  terror.    Some- 

It  is  a  honor  coming  upon  a  horrorwhich        kaa 
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man's  spirifc.    I  could  not  reason,  I  could  not  pray:  I 

oould  o,ay  at  like  a  fio^en  image. and  glare  at  th^dik 
figure  which  was  coming  down  the  great  room.  And 
thai  It  moved  out  into  the  white  lane  of  moonlight 
and  1  breathed  once  more.  It  was  Dacre,  and  hisfaw 
■howed  that  he  was  as  frightened  as  myself 

^.I^'^v'^'/^^'     ^°'   ^"^'^   «^«   "^^'^   the 
matter  ? "  he  asked  in  a  husky  voice.  ^ 

Hn«n^^:  ^T'  !  ""  «^d  to  see  you  I    I  have  been 
down  into  hell.    It  was  dreadfuL" 

*'  Then  it  was  you  who  screamed  ? " 

"  I  dare  say  it  was." 

*  "^*^°8J^««1^  the  house.  The  servants  are  aU 
terrified.  He  struck  a  match  and  lit  the  lamp.  "I 
toink  we  may  get  the  fire  to  bum  up  again,"  he  added, 
throwmg  some  logs  upon  the  embers.  "  Good  God.  my 
dear  chap,  how  white  you  are  I  You  look  as  if  you  had 
seen  a  ghost."  j  «  ««* 

"  So  I  have— several  ghosts." 

"  The  leather  funnel  has  acted,  then  ?  " 

*•  I  wouldn't  sleep  near  the  infernal  thing  again  for 
aU  the  money  you  could  offer  me." 

Dacre  chuckled. 
.. ./'  ^.f  P«^tod  that  you  would  have  a  Uvely  night  of 
1^   said  he.    "  You  took  it  cut  of  me  in  litu!^,  for 
that  scream  of  yours  wasn't  a  very  pleasant  sound  at 
two  in  t^e  morning.    I  suppose  from  what  you  say 
that  you  have  seen  the  whole  dreadful  business  " 
"What  dreadful  business ?" 
"The  torture  of  the  water-the  'Extraordinary 

^ft?"^!  ^  i^7"  "^"^  ^^  '^"  «^^  d»y«  of 'li 
Boi  Soleil.     Did  you  stand  it  out  to  the  end  ? " 
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«  A?,^ !^  ^  •'^^^  ^"^  '*  '^J  began." 

fte^buoket    WeU,  it  i.  an  old  story,  and  they 
r    11  "^  ^^"'^g'™  '^ow  anyhow,  so  what  doM 

tT^^A    "^^  *^'^  «°*  ^^    I  ««PPO««  that  you 
have  no  idea  what  it  was  that  you  have  seen  ?  " 

"The  torture  of  some  criminal.  She  must  have 
been  a  temble  malofactor  indeed  if  her  crimes  are  in 
proportion  to  her  penalty." 

"  WeU  we  have  that  smaU  consolation,"  said  Daci« 
wxt^ping  bs  ^es8ing.gown  round  him  and  crouching 
^J^S?^  "They  t^er.  in  proportion  to  he? 
^^.,  That  is  to  say.iflam  coffin  thetdy^ 

"How  could  you  possibly  know  her  identity  ? » 
For  answer  Dacre  took  down  an  old  veUum^veied 
volume  from  the  shelf.  -wyoiw 

nf  Z"^^  ^^'^  ^  ^'"  "^^  ^«»  "it "  i°  the  French 
^the  seventeentii  centuiy,  but  I  will  give  a  rough 

whether  I  have  solved  the  riddle  or  not. 

toSv^tSit^frr'-  „^,P«"o°  it  seemed  ^ 
i^rTey^^luf  "^^  *^°^^  ^^^'h  wicked  d^ 

Sr^^^'  -?^^  herllhfoSl^t^ 

ZS^^!7J'''^''\^  ^'^J^'  thatsheXTtb^ 
lorced  to  name  her  accomplices,  after  which  shelould 
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be  euried  in  a  cart  to  the  Place  dA  a^x^^  *i. 

The  date  of  thM  enti;  is  July  16, 167«  » 

"Xt  i.  intewetiiig,"  «rid  I,  "but  not  oonrinoiiw 
How  do  you  prove  tho  two  women  to  be  L^!I^ 

y^  the  exeontionet  app«»ohed  her  Ae^^i 
-^d  him  by  the  cord,  which  he  held  in  ^  S 
«d  Ae  M  once  held  ont  her  own  h«.d.  to  ClS 

So^ti^r.'"^'-'""^'*-""^-^ 

'Ye8,itwaasa'* 

*"She  gazed  without  wincing  upon  the  wooden 
horse  and  nng,  which  had  twisted  so^yLrtS 
caused  so  many  shrieks  of  agony.  Whenh^Cifeu 
upon  the  three  pails  of  water/which  we^  a^'" 'dy 
for  h».  she  said  with  a  smile,  "All  that  wa^  m^I 
have  been  brought  here  for  the  purpose  oPd^^; 
n^Monsieur.    You  have  no  idea,  I  trust,  of  malS^f 

^nofmysmaUstotoeswaUowitaU.-    Si 
read  the  details  of  the  torture  ?  '* 

"No,  for  Heaven's  sake,  don't " 

thJ'^^-V  ~''''"°'  ""^"^  "^"^  surely  show  you 
ttat  what «  here  recorded  is  the  very  scene  whic^  you 
have  gazed  upon  to-night:  'The  good  AbW  PiLT 
nnab  e  to  contemplate  the  agonies  which  weresuff^' 
^  his  penitent  had  hurried  from  the  Im.'  D^ 
that  convince  you  ? "  ^" 

4f  •"•*/'!?  ?*^'^'    ^^'^  «^^  ^  no  question  that 
It  IS  mdeed  the  same  event.    But  who,  \e^t  SL 
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lady  whose  appearance  waa  so  attractive  and  wbose  end 
waa  ao  horrible  ? " 

For  answer  Daore  came  across  to  me^  and  placed 
the  small  lamp  upon  the  table  which  stood  by  mj  bed. 
Lifting  np  the  ill-omened  filler,  he  tuned  the  brass 
rim  so  that  the  light  fell  full  npon  it.  Seen  in  this 
way  the  engraving  seemed  clearer  than  on  the  night 
before. 

'<  We  have  already  agreed  that  this  is  the  badge  of 
a  marqnis  or  of  a  marquise,"  said  he.    "  We  have  also 
settled  that  the  last  letter  is  B." 
*'  It  is  undoubtedly  so." 

**  I  now  suggest  to  you  that  the  other  letters  from 
left  to  right  are,  M,  M,  a  small  d,  A,  a  small  d,  and 
then  the  final  B." 

'•  Yes,  I  am  sure  that  you  are  right  I  can  make 
out  the  two  small  d's  quite  plainly." 

"What  I  have  read  to  you  to-night,"  said  Dacre, 
"  is  the  official  record  of  the  trial  of  Marie  Madeleine 
d'Aubray,  Marquise  de  Brinvilliers,  one  of  the  most 
famous  poisoners  and  murderers  of  all  time." 

I  sat  in  silence,  overwhelmed  at  the  extraordinary 
nature  of  the  incident,  and  at  the  completeness  of  the 
proof  with  which  Dacre  had  exposed  its  real  meaning. 
In  a  vague  way  I  remembered  some  details  of  the 
woman's  career,  her  unbridled  debauchery,  the  cold- 
blooded and  protracted  torture  of  her  sick  father,  the 
murder  of  her  brothers  for  motives  of  petty  gain.  I 
recollected  also  that  the  bravery  of  her  end  had  done 
something  to  atone  for  the  horror  of  her  life,  and 
that  all  Paris  had  sympathized  with  her  last  moments, 
and  blessed  her  as  a  martyr  within  a  few  days  of  the 
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tfane  when  they  h«d  cnwed  her  M  a  murderesf.    One 
objwtion.  and  one  only,  occurred  to  my  mindL 

How  came  her  initials  and  her  badoe  of  r»ilr 
u^  the  filler,     Surely  they  did  noTt^' SS^ 

Zt  !^  i!°"^  ^  ^^  ''''^^'y  ^  «»«  ^^^  of  deco- 
rating initrumenta  of  torture  with  their  titles  ?  " 

«  u  "  ^.7»»  P^«led  with  the  same  poinV  said  Dacre 
"but  It  admits  of  a  simple  expiratil  The^ 
wcitod  extraorfinaiy  interest  at  the  time,  and  nothing 
eodd  be  more  natiual  than  that  La  Reynie.  the  head 
of  the  pohce.  should  retain  this  filler  as  a  grim  sou- 
venir.  It  was  not  often  that  a  marchioness  of  France 
nnderwent  the  extraordinary  question.  That  he  should 
engrave  her  initials  upon  it  for  the  infonnat?^  of 
otters  was  surely  a  very  ordinary  proceeding  upon  his 

thelefThtrL'n^L'^'^''^^^^^^^^^^^  --^  «Pon 

away^''«rr„:T'  *'^'"  '^  ^*^'  "  ^^  t«™ed 
wT  *!.  V  '^  "  ®'''*^®'''  ^^  "ke  other  tigresses 
her  teeth  were  both  strong  and  sharp."  "8»«»08 
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A  ouBious  experience?  said  the  Doctor.  Yee,  my 
friends,  I  have  had  one  very  onrious  experience.  I 
nerer  expect  to  have  another,  for  it  is  against  all  doc- 
trines of  chances  that  two  such  events  would  befall 
any  one  man  in  a  single  lifetime.  You  may  believe 
me  or  not,  but  the  thing  happened  exactly  as  I  tell  it. 

I  had  just  become  a  medical  man,  but  I  had  not 
started  in  practice,  and  I  lived  in  rooms  in  Gk)wer 
Street.  The  street  has  been  renumbered  since  then, 
but  it  was  in  the  only  house  which  has  a  bow-window, 
upon  the  left-hand  side  as  you  go  down  from  the  Metro- 
politan Station.  A  widow  named  Murohison  kept  the 
house  at  that  time,  and  she  had  three  medical  students 
and  one  engineer  as  lodgers.  I  occupied  the  top  room, 
which  was  the  cheapest,  but  cheap  as  it  was  it  was 
more  than  I  could  aflford.  My  small  resources  were 
dwindling  away,  and  every  week  it  became  more  neces- 
sary that  I  should  find  something  to  do.  Yet  I  was 
very  un^rilling  to  go  into  general  practice,  for  my  tastes 
were  all  in  the  direction  of  science,  and  especially  of 
soology,  towards  which  I  had  always  a  strong  leaning. 
I  had  almost  given  the  fight  up  and  resigned  myself  to 
being  a  medical  drudge  for  life,  when  the  turning-point 
of  my  struggles  came  in  a  very  extraordinary  way. 
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One  morning  I  h.d  picked  up  the  Standard  and 
iJ«gkajngayeriUoMitent..  There  wa. •  complete 
^oe  of  newi,  «d  I  wm  .bout  to  tow  the  Mper 

worded  m  this  waj:— 

Now,  I  have  already  said  that  I  was  devoted  to 
fooly.  Of  aU  branches  of  zoology,  the  study  of 
insects  was  the  most  attractive  to  me.  and  of  all 
insects  beetles  were  the  species  with  which  I  was 
mos  familiar.  Butterfly  collectors  are  numerous,  but 
beetles  we  &r  more  varied,  and  more  accessible  in  these 
Wands  thw  are  butterflies.  It  was  this  feet  which 
had  attracted  my  attention  to  them,  and  I  had  myself 
made  a  collection  which  numbered  some  hundred 
vanetm    As  to  the  other  requisites  of  the  advertise- 

"?T  I  A  *^*  ""^  °*"^  ^^d  ^  depended  upon, 
and  I  had  won  the  weight-throwing  competition  at  Uie 
nter-hospitel  sports.  Clearly.  I  was  «ie  very  man  for 
Je  vacancy.  Within  five  minutes  of  my  having  read 
the  advertisement  I  was  in  a  cab  and  on  myTay  to 
Brook  Street.  ^    ^ 

r.  ^  \^^'  ^  '®P*  *"™^°«  ^^  =^tter  over  in  my 
head  and  trying  to  make  a  guess  as  to  what  sort  of 
en^^yment  it  could  be  ^hich  needed  such  curious 
quahfioations.    A  strong  physique,  a  resolute  nature. 
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»  mediotl  tmining;  and  »  knowladge  of  beetiM— wbat 
oonneetion  oould  then  be  between  theee  rariooe  reqni- 
■iteff  And  then  there  WM  the  difheartening  &ot  that 
the  situation  was  not  a  permanent  one,  bat  terminable 
from  dajto  day,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  advertiae- 
inent.  The  more  I  pondered  over  it  the  mora  unintelli- 
gible did  it  become;  but  at  the  end  of  my  meditatbns 
I  always  came  back  to  the  ground  fact  that,  come  what 
might,  I  had  nothing  to  lose,  that  I  was  completely  at 
the  end  of  my  resources,  and  that  I  was  ready  for  any 
adventure,  however  desperate,  which  would  put  a  few 
honest  sovereigns  into  my  pocket.  The  man  fears  to 
&il  who  has  to  pay  for  his  fisilure,  but  there  was  no 
penalty  which  Fortune  could  exact  horn  me.  I  was 
like  the  gambler  with  empty  pockets,  who  is  still 
allowed  to  try  his  luck  with  the  others. 

Na  77b,  Brook  Street,  was  one  of  those  dingy  and 
yet  imposing  houses,  dun-coloured  and  flat-faced,  with 
the  intensely  respectable  and  solid  air  which  marks  the 
Oeoigian  builder.  As  I  alighted  from  the  cab,  a  young 
man  came  out  of  the  door  and  walked  swiftly  down  the 
street  In  passing  me,  I  noticed  that  he  cast  an  in- 
quisitive and  somewhat  malevolent  glance  at  me,  and 
I  took  the  incident  as  a  good  omen,  for  his  appearance 
was  that  of  a  rejected  candidate,  and  if  he  resented 
my  cpplioation  it  meant  that  the  vacancy  was  not  yet 
filled  up.  Full  of  hope,  I  ascended  the  broad  steps  and 
rapped  with  the  heavy  knocker. 

A  footman  in  powder  and  livery  opened  the  door. 
Clearly  I  was  in  touch  with  people  of  wealth  and 
fashion. 

"  Yes,  sir  ? "  said  the  footman. 
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"  I  eame  in  aniwer  to " 

-  Quite  so.  iir/'  uid  the  footing.  "  Lord  linchmore 
will  Me  jon  at  onoe  in  the  libniy." 

LwdLinchmetel    I  h«l  vagiely  heiud  the  name^ 

FoUowing  the  footman.  I  waa  ihown  into  a  large,  book- 
lined  room  in  which  there  was  seated  behind  a  writing, 
desk  a  smaU  man  with  a  pleasant,  clean-shaven,  mobile 
face,  and  long  hair  shot  with  giejr,  brushed  back  ftom 
W«  forehead.  He  looked  me  up  and  down  with  a 
vwy  shrewd,  penetrating  glance,  holding  the  card 
which  the  footman  had  given  him  in  his  right  hand 
Then  he  smiled  pleasantly,  and  I  felt  that  extemaUy 
at  any  rate  I  possessed  the  qualiflcations  which  he 
desired. 

'JTou  have  come  in  answer  to  my  advertisement. 
Dr.  Hamilton  ?  "  he  asked.  "^^menc, 

••  Yes,  sir." 

"Do  you  fulfil  the  conditions  which  are  there  laid 
down  ? " 

"  I  believe  that  I  do." 

"You  are  a  powerful  man,  or  so  I  should  judge 
from  your  appearance." 

"I  think  that  I  am  fairly  strong.'* 
"And  resolute?" 
•*  I  believe  so." 

"Have  you  ever  known  what  it  was  to  be  exposed 
to  imnunent  danger  ? "  ^^ 

"  No,  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  have." 
"But you  think  you  would  be  prompt  and  cool  at 
such  a  time  ? " 

"I  hope  so." 
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WeU,  I  beUeve  that  you  would.    I  have  the  more 
confidence  in  you  because  you  do  not  pretend  to  be 

certain  as  to  what  you  would  do  in  a  position  that  was 
new  to  you.  My  impression  is  that,  so  &r  as  personal 
quahties  go,  you  are  the  very  man  of  whom  I  am  in 
search.  That  being  settled,  we  may  pass  on  to  the 
next  point. 

"Which  is?" 

"  To  talk  to  me  about  beetles." 

I  looked  across  to  see  if  he  was  joking,  but,  on  the 
contraiy  he  was  leaning  eagerly  forward  across  his 
desk,  and  there  was  an  expression  of  something  like 
anxiety  in  his  eyes. 

"  I  am  afraid  that  you  do  not  know  about  beetles  » 
he  cned.  * 

"On  the  contrary,  sir,  it  is  the  one  scientific  subject 
about  which  I  feel  that  I  really  do  know  something  » 

"I  am  oveqoyed  to  hear  it.  Please  talk  to  me 
about  beetles." 

I  talked.    I  do  not  profess  to  have  said  anything 
original  upon  the  subject,  but  I  gave  a  short  sketoh  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  beetle,  and  ran  over  the  more 
common  species,  with  some  aUusions  to  the  specimens 
m  my  own  little  coUection  and  to  the  article  upon 
Burymg  Beetles"  which  I  had  contributed  to  the 
Joumcd  of  Entomologieal  Science. 
uJ"^y  °°*  *  ooUector?"  cried  Lord  Linchmere 
You  don  t  mean  that  you  are  yourself  a  collector?" 
liis  eyes  danced  with  pleasure  at  the  thought 

"  You  are  certainly  the  very  man  in  London  for  my 
purpose.  I  thought  that  among  five  millions  of  people 
there  must  be  suoh  a  man,  but  the  difficulty  is  to  Uy 
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one'8  hands  upon  him.     I  hire  been  exta.  ordinarily 
fortunate  in  finding  you." 

He  rang  a  gong  upon  the  tebie,  auJ  ihe  footnum 
entered.  ^^ 

"Ask  Lady  Eossiter  to  have  the  goodness  to  step 
this  way,  said  his  lordship,  and  a  few  moments  Uter 
the  lady  was  ushered  into  the  room.    She  w  3  a  small 
middle-aged   woman,  very  Hke   Lord  Lindunere  in 
appearance,  with  the  same  quick,  alert  features  and 
grey-black  hair.    The  expression  of  anxiety,  however 
which  I  had  observed  upon  his  face  was  very  much 
more  marked  upon  hers.    Some  gr^t  grief  seemed  to 
Have  cast  its  shadow  over  her  features.    As  Lor^  Linch- 
mere  presented  me  she  turned  her  face  full  upon  me. 
and  I  was  shocked  to  observe  a  half-healed  scar  extend- 
ing for  two  inches  over  her  right  eyebrow.    It  was 
partly  concealed  by  plaster,  but  none  the  less  I  could 
see  that  it  had  been  a  serious  wound  and  not  hna 
mflicted.  ^ 

"Dr.  Hamilton  is  the  very  man  for  our  purnose 
Evelyn,"  said  Lord  Linchmere.     "He  is  J^i 

^e  rutject""""^  ""'  '*  ""  "^^'^^  "^^"  ^^- 

"Eeallyl"  said  Lady  Bossiter.  "Then  you  must 
have  heard  of  my  husband.  Every  one  who  knows 
wiy  thing  about  beeUes  must  have  heard  of  Sir  Thomas 
Bossiter." 

For  the  first  time  a  thin  Kttle  ray  of  light  began  to 
break  into  the  obscure  business.  Here,lJ  bst  was  a 
connection  between  these  people  and  beetlei  Sir 
Kiomas  Eossiter-he  was  the  greatest  authority  upon 
the  subject  in  th«  world.    He  had  made  it  his  life-l^og 
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Study,  and  had  written  a  most  exhaustive  work  upon 
it.  I  hastened  to  assure  her  that  I  had  read  and 
appreciated  it. 

"Have  you  met  my  husband  ? "  she  asked. 

"No,  I  have  not." 

"But  you  shall,"  said  Lord  Linchmere,  with 
decision. 

The  lady  was  standing  beside  the  desk,  and  she  put 
her  hand  upon  his  shoulder.  It  was  obvious  to  me  as 
I  saw  their  faces  together  that  they  were  brother  and 
sister. 

"Are  you  really  prepared  for  this,  Charles  ?  It  is 
noble  of  you,  but  you  fill  me  with  fears."  Her  voice 
quavered  with  apprehension,  and  he  appeared  to  me  to 
be  equally  moved,  though  he  was  making  strong  efforts 
to  conceal  his  agitation. 

"  Yes,  yes,  dear ;  it  is  all  settled,  it  is  all  decided ; 
in  fact,  there  is  no  other  possible  way,  that  I  can  see." 

"  There  is  one  obvious  way." 

"No,  no,  Evelyn,  I  shall  never  abandon  you— never. 
It  will  come  right— depend  upon  it ;  it  will  come  right, 
and  surely  it  looks  like  the  interference  of  Providence 
that  so  perfect  an  instrument  should  be  put  into  our 
hands." 

My  position  was  embarrassing,  for  I  felt  that  for  the 
instant  they  had  forgotten  my  presence.  But  Lord 
Linchmere  came  back  suddenly  to  me  and  to  my 
engagement. 

"  The  business  for  which  I  want  you,  Dr.  Hamilton, 
is  that  you  should  put  yourself  absolutely  at  my  dis- 
posal. I  wish  you  to  come  for  a  short  journey  with 
me,  to  remain  always  at  my  side,  and  to  promise  to  do 
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without  question  whatever  I  may  ask  you,  however 
unreasonable  it  may  appear  to  you  to  be." 
"  That  is  a  good  deal  to  ask,"  said  L 
"  Unfortunately  I  cannot  put  it  more  plainly,  for  I 
do  not  myself  know  what  turn  matters  may  take.    You 
may  be  sure,  however,  that  you  will  not  be  asked  to  do 
anything  which  your  conscience  does  not  approve;  and 
I  promise  you  that,  when  all  is  over,  you  wUl  be  proud 
to  have  been  concerned  in  so  good  a  work." 
"If  it  ends  happily,"  said  the  lady. 
"  Exactly ;  if  it  ends  happily,"  his  lordship  repeated 
"And  terms?"  I  asked. 
"  Twenty  pounds  a  day." 

I  was  amazed  at  the  sum,  and  must  have  showed 
my  surprise  upon  my  features. 

"It  is  a  rare  combination  of  qualities,  as  must  have 
struck  you  when  you  first  read  the  advertisement," 
said  Lord  Linchmere;  "such  varied  gifts  may  well 
command  a  high  return,  and  I  do  not  conceal  from  you 
that  your  duties  might  be  arduous  or  even  dangerous. 
Besides,  it  is  possible  that  one  or  two  days  may  bring 
the  matter  to  an  end." 

"  Please  God ! "  sighed  his  sister. 

"So  now.  Dr.  Hamilton,  may  I  rely  upon  your 

"Most  undoubtedly,"  said  I.  "You  have  only  to 
tell  me  what  my  duties  are." 

"Your  first  duty  will  be  to  return  to  your  home. 
You  will  pack  up  whatever  you  may  need  for  a  short 
visit  to  the  country.  We  start  together  from  Padding- 
ton  Station  at  3.40  this  afternoon." 

"Do  we  go  far?" 
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«f  Q  ^  t"  ,^^«^'»™®-  Meet  me  at  the  bookataU 
at  3.30.  I  shaU  have  the  tickets.  Good-bye.  Dr. 
flanultoii  I  And,  by  the  way,  there  are  two  things 
vhich  I  should  be  very  glad  if  you  would  bring  wiSi 
you.  m  caae  you  have  them.  One  is  your  case  for 
collecting  beetles,  and  the  other  is  a  stick,  and  the 
Jucker  and  heavier  the  better." 

You  may  imagine  that  I  had  plenty  to  think  of 
from  the  time  that  I  left  Brook  Street  until  I  set  out 
to  meet  Lord  Linchmere  at  Paddingtoa    The  whole 
fantastic  busmess  kept  arranging  and  re-arranging  itself 
in  kaleidoscopic  forms  inside  my  brain,  until  I  had 
thought  out  a  dozen  explanations,  each  of  them  more 
^tesquely  improbable  than  the  kst.    And  yet  I  felt 
that  the  truth  must  be  something  grotesquely  improb- 
able also.    At  last  I  gave  up  aU  attempts  at  finding  a 
solution,  aud  contented  myself  with  exactly  camL 
out  the  instructions  which  I  had  received.    Witha 
hand  valise,  specimen-case,  and  a  loaded  cane.  I  was 
waitmg  at  the  Paddington  bookstaU  when  Lord  Linoh- 
mere  arrived.    He  was  an  even  smaUer  man  than  I 
had  thought-frail  and  peaky,  with  a  mamier  which 
was  more  nervous  than  it  had  been  in  the  mominj? 
He  wore  a  long,  thick  travelling  ulster,  and  I  obs^ 
that  he  earned  a  heavy  blackthorn  cudgel  in  his  hand, 
"I  have  the  tickets,"  said  he.  leading  the  way  ud 
the  platform.    "This  is  our  train.    I  ha've  en^M  a 
carnage  for  I  am  particularly  anxious  to  imprew  one 
or  two  things  upon  you  whHe  we  travel  down." 

-^d  yet  all  that  he  had  to  impress  upon  me  might 
have  been  said  in  a  sentence,  for  it  was  that  I  was  to 
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»«j^ber  thafc  I  was  there  as  a  protection  to  himself, 
for  .^wT  "^^^"^^  consideration  to  leave  him 
foranmstent.    This  he  repeated  again  and  again  « 

Z^TZ  ^^  ^  "^  ^^^^'  ^^  ^  insisten  Jwhi^ 
T  V  ^.  t.^  ""^^  """^  thoroughly  shaken. 

J^es,    he  said  at  last,  in  answer  to  my  looks 

Li        *^'  ^'^  *  '^^^  °^*°'  »°d  my  timidiS 
^  finn,  and  I  can  bring  myself  up  to  face  a  <Lger 

winch  a  less  nervous  man  might  shrink  from.    What 
I  am  doing  now  ,s  done  from  no  compulsion,  but 
en^ly  from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  yet  it\,  beyond 
doub  ,  a  desperate  risk.     If  things  should  g;  Jong 
I  mU  have  some  claims  to  the  title  of  martyr" 

This  eternal  reading  of  riddles  was  too  much  for 
me.    I  felt  that  I  must  put  a  term  to  it         ""^^^ '°' 

"I  think  it  would  be  very  much  better,  sir,  if  you 
were  to  trust  me  entirely,"  said  I.  « It  is  imiossible 
for  me  to  act  effectively,  when  I  do  not  kno" 
a^^eol^tewMchwehaveinview.orevenwlt:: 

"Oh,  as  to  where  we  are  going,  there  need  be  no 
mysteiT  about  that,"  said  he ;  "we  are  going  to  BeZ 
mere  Court  the  residence  of  Sir  Thomas  Eossiter.^Vh 
whose  work  you  are  so  conversant.  As  to  the  exact 
object  of  our  visit,  I  do  not  know  that  at  this  stage  of 
the  proceedmgs  anything  would  be  gained,  Dr.  HamSton 

by  my  takmg  you  into  my  complete  confidence.  I  may 
tdl  you  tiiat  we  are  acting-I  say  *we,'  because  my 
aster,  Lady  Eossiter,  tekes  the  same  view  as  myselt^ 
With  the  one  object  of  preventing  anything  in  the 
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nature  of  a  family  scandal.  That  being  so,  you  can 
nntotand  that  I  am  loth  to  give  any  explanations 
which  are  not  absolutely  necessary.  It  would  be  a 
different  matter,  Dr.  HamUton.  if  I  were  asking  your 
advice  As  matters  stand,  it  is  only  your  active  help 
which  I  need,  and  I  wiU  indicate  to  you  from  time  to 
time  how  you  can  best  give  it" 

There  was  nothing  more  to  be  said,  and  a  poor  man 
can  put  up  with  a  good  deal  for  twenty  pounds  a  day 
but  I  felt  none  the  less  that  Lord  Linchmere  was' 
actmg  ^-uther  scurvily  towards  me.     He  wished  to 
convert  me  into  a  passive  tool,  Kke  the  blackthorn  in 
his  hand.     With  his   sensitive  disposition  I  could 
imagine,  however,  that  scandal  would  be  abhorrent  to 
him,  and  I  realized  that  he  would  not  take  me  into 
his  confidence  until  no  other  course  was  open  to  him 
I  must  trust  to  my  own  eyes  and  ears  to  solve  the 
mystery,  but  I  had  every  confidence  that  I  should  not 
trust  to  them  in  vain. 

Delamere  Court  Kes  a  good  five  miles  from  Pang- 
bourne  Station,  and  we  drove  for  that  distance  in  an 
open  fly.  Lord  Linchmere  sat  in  deep  thought  during 
the  time,  and  he  never  opened  his  mouth  untU  we 
were  close  to  our  destination.  When  he  did  speak 
It  was  to  give  me  a  piece  of  information  which  sur- 
prised me. 

"Perhaps  you  are  not  aware,"  said  he,  "that  I  am 
a  medical  man  like  yourself  ? " 

*'  No,  sir,  I  did  not  know  it." 

«  Yes,  I  quaUfied  in  my  younger  days,  when  there 
were  several  Uvea  between  me  and  the  peerage  I 
have  not  had  occasion  to  practise,  but  I  have  found  it 
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a  oaeful  education,  all  the  same.  I  never  regretted 
the  years  which  I  devoted  to  medical  study.  These 
are  the  gates  of  Dehmere  Court." 

We  had  come  to  two  high  pillars  crowned  with 
heraldic  monsters  which  flanked  the  opening  of  a 
wmding  avenue.    Over  the  laurel  bushes  and  rhodo- 

ZTT  .^"^^^  '^  •  ^°"»'  °^y-gaWed  mansion, 
girdled  with  ivy,  and  toned  to  the  warm,  cheeiy 
mdlow  glow  of  old  brick-work.  My  eyes  were  stUl 
fixed  in  admiration  upon  this  delightful  house  when 
my  compamon  plucked  nervously  at  my  sleeve 

"Here's  Sir  Thomas,"  he  whispered.    "Please  talk 
beetle  all  you  can." 

A  taU,  thin  figure,  curiously  angular  and  bony,  had 
emerged  through  a  gap  in  the  hedge  of  kurois.    In  his 
hand  he  held  a  spud,  and  he  wore  gauntleted  gardener's 
gloves.    A  broad-brimmed,  grey  hat  cast  his  face  into 
shadow,  but  it  struck  me  as  exceedingly  austere,  wi^h 
aa  m-nounshed  beard  and  harsh,  irregular  features. 
The  fly  pulled  up  and  Lord  Linchmere  sprang  out 
"  My  dear  Thomas,  how  are  you  ? "  said  he,  heartily 
But  the  heartiness  was  by  no  means  reciprocal 
The  owner  of  the  grounds  glared  at  me  over  his 
brother-in-law's  shoulder,  and  I  caught  broken  scraps 
of  sentence8-"weU-known  wishes  .  .  .  hatred  S 
strangers  .  .  .  uiyustifiable  intrusion  .  .  .  perfectly 
inexcusable."    Then  there  was  a  muttered  explanatim 
and  the  two  of  them  came  over  together  to  the  side  of 
the  fly. 

"Let  me  present  you  to  Sir  Thomas  Eossiter 
Dr.  Hamilton,"  said  Lord  Linchmere.  "You  will  find 
that  you  have  a  strong  community  of  tastes." 
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I  bowed.    Sir  Thomw  stood  very  itiffly,  looking  at 
me  Beverely  from  under  the  broad  brim  of  hia  hat. 
"  Lord  linohmere  teU  me  that  you  know  wmethinir 

b^SL  r    ^'"  "^^  ^"^    "'^^doyouknowabo^ 

"I  know  what  I  have  learned  from  your  work  upon 
the  coleoptera,  Sir  Thomas,"  I  answered. 

"Give  me  the  names  of  the  better-known  species 
of  the  British  soaraboei,"  said  he. 

I  had  not  expected  an  examination,  but  fortunately 
I  was  ready  for  one.  My  answers  seemed  to  please 
hmi,  for  his  stem  features  relaxed. 

"You  appear  to  have  read  my  book  with  some 
profit,  sir,"  said  he.    "It  is  a  rare  thing  for  me  to 
meet  any  one  who  takes  an  intelligent  interest  in  such 
matters.    People  can  find  time  for  such  triviaUties  as 
sport  or  society,  and  yet  the  beetles  are  overlooked. 
I  can  assure  you  that  the  greater  part  of  the  idiots  in 
this  part  of  the  country  are  unaware  that  I  have  ever 
written  a  book  at  all-I,  the  first  man  who  ever  de- 
scribed the  true  function  of  the  elytra.    I  am  gkd  to 
see  you,  sir,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  can  show  you 
some  specimens  which  wiU  interest  you."    He  stepped 
into  the  fly  and  drove  up  with  us  to  the  house,  ex- 
pounding to  me  as  we  went  some  recent  researches 
which  he  had  made  into  the  anatomy  of  the  lady-bird. 
I  have  said  that  Sir  Thomas  Eossiter  wore  a  large 
hat  drawn  down  over  his  brows.    As  he  entered  the 
haU  he  uncovered  himself,  and  I  was  at  once  aware  of 
a  singular  characteristic  which  the  hat  had  concealed 
His  forehead,  which  was  naturally  high,  and  higher 
stiU  on  account  of  receding  hair,  was  in  a  continual 
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■tate  of  movement.    Some  neryons  weakneia  kAn«.  rt- 

»  m«re  twitching  and  sometimes  a  cnriona  rotar.  mo^ 
ment  mOike  anything  which  I  fc.d  ever  seTwoI 

h^  iTi  ^i  ""?  ^^'  "**^^*  ^^r  Kossiter  is  not 
h««  to  help  me  to  welcome  you.  By  the  way.  Charles 

««^  l^J^^t  *"  "^^  ^  ^^  ^0'  »  '^'^  "^ore  days  " 
i^d  Lord  Lmchmere.  "You  know  how  ladiel'Ti 
duti^  accumulate  if  they  have  been  for  some  timT^ 
atprnt^-  ''^^"'^'^  W<^fr-dsinLndon 

wis^T'i'V  ^f  "^  "^^^  »^<1  I  -hould  not 
wish  to  alter  her  plans,  but  I  shall  be  glad  when  I 

ZXT'^'    ''  ^  ^^  ^-^^  ^-  ^^olt'heJ 

^'LZT  "^r^V^**  ^^'^  "^^*  ^^  it  80.  and  that 
was  partly  why  I  ran  down.  My  young  fiienA  T 
Hanalton,  is  so  much  interested  I  L  stb^  th^h 
you  hare  made  your  own.  Uiat  I  thought  you  wo^d 
not  mmd  his  accompanying  me  " 

"^l««iaretiredlife,Dr.H^lton,andmyayersion 
to  steangers  grows  upon  me."  said  oui  host^'Thave 
sometmies  thought  that  my  nerves  an,  not  so  gooS  L 
they  were.    My  travels  in  search  of  beetl^  T^ 

^^vfTT^     ^^  *  ^^^^'^  ooleopterist  like  yourself 
iB  always  a  wela,me  guest,  and  I  shall  be  delight 
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you  will  look  oyer  my  collection,  which  I  think  that 
I  may  without  exaggeration  describe  a«  the  best  in 
Europe." 

And  so  no  doubt  it  was.    He  had  a  huge  oaken 
cabinet  arranged  in  shallow  drawers,  and  here,  neatly 
ticketed  and  classified,  were  beetles  from  eyery  comer 
of  the  earth,  black,  brown,  blue,  green,  and  mottled. 
Every  now  and  then  as  he  swept  his  hand  over  the 
lines  and  lines  of  impaled  insects  he  would  catch  up 
some  rare  specimen,  and,  handling  it  with  as  much 
delicacy  and  reverence  as  if  it  were  a  precious  relic, 
he  would  hold  forth  upon  its  peculiarities  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  came  into  his  possession. 
It  was  evidently  an  unusual  thing  for  him  to  meet  with 
a  sympathetic  listener,  and  he  talked  and  talked  until 
the  spring  evening  had  deepened  into  night,  and  the 
gong  announced  that  it  was  time  to  dress  for  dinner. 
All  the  time  Lord  Linchmere  said  nothing,  but  he 
stood  at  his  brother-in-law's  elbo-r,  and  I  caught  him 
continually  shooting  curious  little,  questioning  glances 
into  his  face.    And  his  own  features  expressed  some 
strong  emotion,  apprehension,  sympathy,  expectation: 
I  seemed  to  read  them  all    I  was  sure  that  Lord 
Linchmere  was  fearing  something  and  awaiting  some- 
thing, but  what  that  something  might  be  I  could  not 
imagine. 

The  evening  passed  quietly  but  pleasantly,  and  I 
should  have  been  entirely  at  my  ease  if  it  had'not  been 
for  that  continual  sense  of  tension  upon  the  part  of 
Lord  Linchmere.  As  to  our  host,  I  found  that  he 
improved  upon  acquaintance.  He  spoke  constantly 
with  affection  of  his  absent  wife,  and  also  of  his  little 
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•on,  who  had  recently  bew  •ent  to  •ohooL  Thehonie 
be  said,  wu  not  the  Mune  withont  them.  If  it  wen 
not  for  his  scientific  etndiei,  he  did  not  know  how  he 
could  get  through  the  days.  After  dinner  we  smoked 
fOT^Bome  time  in  the  billitrd-ioom,  and  finaUy  went 

*».  ^^^?.  ^'  ^'^  ^''  **  ^*»  *"*  *i°»«' «»«  suspicion 
toat  Ix)rd  Lmchmere  was  a  lunatic  crossed  my  mind 
He  followed  me  into  my  bedroom,  when  our  host  had 
retired. 

"  Doctor."  said  he,  speaking  in  a  low.  hurried  voice, 
you  must  come  with  me.    You  must  spend  the  night 
in  my  bedroom."  ^* 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? " 

;•  I  prefer  not  to  explain.    But  this  is  part  of  your 
duties.    My  room  is  dose  by.  and  you  can  return  to 

'"-rw^y  rfas"^"' "^^  ^°^  ^" '^^ -"^^^^^ 

"Th.^ar  ^  "°  ^'^^'^  ^^  *^^«  '^°°«'"  «^d  he. 
mat  s  the  reason,  smce  you  must  have  a  reason  " 

It  seemed  rank  lunacy,  but  the  aigument  of  those 
twenty  pounds  would  overcome  many  objections.  I 
foUowed  him  to  his  room.  /      J      "*»•    x 

thattei"'"  '^^  ^'  "^'^'^  °^^  '°°"'  ^"^  "^^  « 

"  Only  one  shaU  occupy  it."  said  he. 
"And  the  other?" 
"Must  remain,  on  watch." 

u.  bii^r*  '■ "°°° "'""  '''^ '»"  «f~«^ 

"Perhaps  I  do." 

"  In  that  case,  why  not  lock  your  door  ? " 

o 
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"Ptofaftpt  I  wuU  to  be  attaoked." 

It  looked  moie  end  more  like  lunacy.  However, 
there  waa  nothing  for  it  but  to  lubmit.  I  shrugged 
mj  ahouldera  and  aat  down  in  the  arm-ohair  betide  the 
emptj  fireplace. 

"  I  am  to  remain  on  watch,  then  f "  laid  I,  ruefully. 

"  We  will  divide  the  nighi  If  you  will  watch  until 
two,  I  will  watch  the  remainder." 

"Very  good." 

"  Call  me  at  two  o'clock,  then." 

"IwiUdoeo." 

**  Keep  your  ears  open,  and  if  you  hear  any  soundi 
wake  me  instantly — ^instantly,  you  beer  7 " 

"Tou  can  rely  upon  it"  I  tried  to  look  as  solemn 
as  he  did. 

"And  for  God's  sake  don't  go  to  sleep,"  said  he, 
and  so,  taking  off  only  his  coat,  he  threw  the  coverlet 
over  him  and  settled  down  for  the  night. 

It  was  a  melancholy  vigil,  and  made  more  so  by 
.n  own  sense  of  its  folly.  Supposing  that  by  any 
oiianoe  Lord  linchmere  had  cause  to  suspect  that  he 
was  subject  to  danger  in  the  house  of  Sir  Thomas 
Bossiter,  why  on  earth  could  he  not  lock  his  door  and 
10  protect  himself  7  His  own  answer  that  he  might 
wish  to  be  attacked  was  absurd.  Why  should  he 
possibly  wish  to  be  attack'"^  ?  And  who  would  wish 
to  attack  him  7  Clearly,  Lord  Linchmere  wn ,  suffering 
from  some  singular  delusion,  and  the  result  wiis  that 
on  an  imbecile  pretext  I  was  to  be  deprived  of  my 
night's  rest  Still,  however  absurd,  I  was  determin^ 
to  carry  out  his  injunctions  to  the  letter  as  long  as  I 
was  in  his  employment,    I  sat  therefore  beside  the 
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•mpty  finpUoe,  and  liitened  to  a  tonoioiis  ohiming 
elook  •omewhera  down  tho  pM«age^  which  gurgled  and 
■tmok  erery  qnarter  of  an  hour.  It  waa  an  endleta 
▼igiL  Save  for  that  single  dock,  an  abMl  ite  silence 
reigned  throughout  the  great  house.  A  snuOl  lamp 
stood  on  the  taUe  at  my  elbow,  throwing  a  circle  of 
light  round  my  chair,  but  leaving  the  comers  of  the 
room  draped  in  shadow.  On  the  bed  Lord  linchmere 
was  breathing  peacefully.  I  envied  hi*n  his  quiet  sleep, 
and  again  and  again  my  own  eyelids  drooped,  but  every 
time  my  sense  of  duty  came  to  my  help,  and  I  sat  up, 
rubbing  my  eyes  and  pinching  myself  with  a  determina- 
tion to  see  my  irrational  watch  to  an  end. 

And  I  did  so.  From  down  the  passage  came  the 
chimes  of  two  o'clock,  and  I  laid  my  hand  upon  the 
shoulder  of  the  sleeper.  Instantly  he  was  sitting  up, 
with  an  expression  of  the  keenest  interest  upon  his 
&ce. 

"  Tou  have  heard  something  ? " 
"No,  sir.    It  is  two  o'clock." 
"Very  good.    I  will  watch.    Yon  can  go  to  sleept" 
I  lay  down  under  the  coverlet  as  he  had  done,  and 
was  soon  unconscious.    My  last  recollection  was  of 
that  circle  of  lamplight,  and  of  the  small,  hunched-up 
figure  and  strained,  anxious  face  of  Lord  Linchmere  in 
the  centre  of  it. 

How  long  I  slept  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  was  suddenly 
aroused  by  a  sharp  tug  at  my  sleeve.  The  room  was 
in  darkness,  but  a  hot  cmell  of  oil  told  me  that  the 
lamp  had  only  that  instant  been  extinguished. 

"  Quick  I  Quick  I "  said  Lord  Linchmere's  voice  in 
my  ear. 
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I  q«ai.g  out  of  bed,  he  etUl  dragging  at  my  ann. 
Over  here  1 »  he  whispered,  and^Sled  me S  a 
comer  of  the  room.    "  Hush  I  Listen ! " 

In  the  silence  of  the  night  I  could  distinctly  hear 
that  someone  was  coming  down  the  corridor.  It  was  a 
stealthy  step,  faint  and  intermittent,  as  of  a  man  who 
paiwed  cautaously  after  every  steide.  Sometimes  for 
half  a  minute  there  was  no  sound,  and  then  came  the 

Bhuffle  and  creak  which  told  of  a  fresh  advance.  My 
companion  was  trembling  with  excitement  His  hand 
which  stall  held  my  sleeve  twitched  like  a  branch  in 
tne  wud. 

"What  is  it?  "I  Whispered. 
"It's  he  I" 

"Sir  Thomas?" 

"Yes." 

"What  does  he  want  ? " 

"  Hush !    Do  nothing  untU  I  tell  you  " 

I  was  conscious  now  that  someone  was  trying  the 
door.  Th««  was  the  faintest  little  rattle  from  ihe 
handle,  imd  then  I  dimly  saw  a  thin  slit  of  subdued 
light.    There  was  a  lamp  burning  somewhere  far  down 

-m  1  ?^  ^  *^^^  *"' ^^'^  "^°»-  The  greyish 
alit  grew  broader  and  broader,  very  graduaUy  verv 
gently,  and  then  outlined  against  1  I^TZ  JS 
^gureofaman.  He  was  squat  and  crouching,  with 
tL'^T^  ''  •  '""^  "^^  missha^i^ 
founed  in  the  centare  of  it.  And  then,  in  an  instaSt 
^rouchmg  figure  shot  up.  there  was  a  tiger  spring 
across  the  room,  and  thud,  thud,  thud,  cLe  S 
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fa^endous  blows  from  some  heavy  object  upon  the 

I  was  so  paralyzed  with  amazement  that  I  stood 
motionless  and  staring  nntU  I  was  aroused  by  a  yell 
J^nn^K^r  ri°i  ""^  «>°»P«»ion.    The  open  door  shed 
enough  bght  for  me  to  see  the  outline  of  things,  and 
there  was  Me  Lord  Linohmere  with  his  arms  wund 
tte  neck  of  his  brother-in-law.  holding  bravely  on  to 
him  Lke  a  game  bull-teirier  with  its  teeth  into  a  gaunt 
deerhound.    The  taU.  bony  man  dashed  himself  about, 
wnthing  round  and  round  to  get  a  grip  upon  his  assail- 
ant;  but  the  other,  clutching  on  from  behind,  still  kept 
his  hold,  though  his  shriU,  frightened  cries  showed  how 
unequal  he  felt  the  contest  to  be.    I  sprang  to  tfie 
rescue,  and  the  two  of  us  managed  to  throw  Sir  Thomas 
to  the  ground,  though  he  made  his  teeth  meet  in  my 
shoulder     With  all  my  youth  and  weight  and  strength 
It  was  a  desperate  struggle  before  we  could  master  hii 
frenzied  struggles ;  but  at  last  we  secured  his  arms  with 
the  WMst-cord  of  the  dressing-gown  which  he  was  wear- 

ing.    I  ^  holding  his  legs  while  Lord  Linchmere  was 
endeayounng  to  relight  the  lamp,  when  there  came  the 
pattMing  of  many  feet  in  the  passage,  and  the  butter 
and  two  footmen,  who  had  been  alarmed  by  the  cries 
rushed  uito  the  room.    With  their  aid  we  had  no 
further  difficulty  in  securing  our  prisoner,  who  ky 
foaming  and  glaring  upon  the  ground.    One  glance  at 
his  face  was  enough  to  prove  that  he  was  a  dangerous 
maniac,  while  the  short,  heavy  hammer  which  ky  beside 
the  bed  showed  how  murderous  had  been  his  intentions 
Do  not  use  any  violence ! "  said  Lord  Linchmere* 
as  we  raised  the  struggUng  man  to  his  feeU    ••  He  wUl 
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hare  a  penod  Of  stupor  after  this  excitement.  IbeUevo 
that  It  18  coming  on  already."  Aa  he  spoke  the  con- 
jnlnons  became  less  violent,  and  the  madman's  head 

feU  forwMd  upon  his  breast,  as  if  he  were  overcome  by 
Sleep.  We  led  him  down  the  passage  and  stretched 
him  upon  his  own  bed,  where  he  lay  unconscious, 
breathing  heavily.  ^ 

..  A  "7^°  °' r""  "^  ^''^^  ^^"  "^^^  ^^  linchmere. 
And  now.  Dr.  Hamilton,  if  you  will  return  with  me 
to  my  room,  I  will  give  you  the  exphmation  which  my 
horror  of  scandal  has  perhaps  caused  me  to  delay  too 
long.  Come  what  m^iy,  you  will  never  have  cause  to 
regret  your  share  in  this  night's  work. 

"The  case  may  be  made  clear  in  a  very  few  words" 
he  continued,  when  we  were  alone.    "  My  poor  brother- 
in-law  18  one  of  the  best  feUows  upon  earth,  a  lovinir 
husband  and  an  estimable  father,  but  he  comes  froma 
stock  which  is  deeply  tainted  with  insanity.    He  has 
more  than  once  had  homicidal  outbreaks,  which  are  the 
more  painful  because  his  inclination  is  always  to  attack 
the  verjr  person  to  whom  he  is  most  attached.    His 
son  was  sent  away  to  school  to  avoid  this  danger  and 
thMi  came  an  attempt  upon  my  sister,  his  wife,  fiom 
which  she  escaped  with  injuries  that  you  may  have 
observed  when  you  met  her  in  London.    You  under- 
stand that  he  knows  nothing  of  the  matter  when  he  is 
in  his  sound  wmies,  and  would  ridicule  the  suggestion 
that  he  could  under  any  circumstances  iiyure  those 
whom  he  loves  so  dearly.    It  is  often,  as  you  know  a 
characteristio  of  such  maladies  that  'it  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  convince  the  man  who  suffers  from  them 
of  theur  ezistraoe. 
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"  Our  great  object  was,  of  course,  to  get  him  under 
restraint  before  he  could  stain  his  hands  with  blood, 
but  the  matter  was  full  of  difficulty.  He  is  a  recluse 
in  his  habits,  and  would  not  see  any  medical  nutn, 
Besides,  it  was  necessary  for  our  purpose  that  the 
medical  man  should  convince  himself  of  his  insanity; 
and  he  is  sane  as  you  or  I,  save  on  these  very  rare 
occasions.  But,  fortunately,  before  he  has  these  attacks 
he  always  shows  certain  premonitory  symptoms,  which 
are  providential  danger-signals,  warning  us  to  be  upon 
our  guard.  The  chief  of  these  is  that  nervous  con- 
tortion of  the  forehead  which  you  must  have  observed. 
This  is  a  phenomenon  which  always  appears  from  three 
to  four  days  before  his  attacks  of  ftensy.  The  moment 
it  showed  itself  his  wife  came  uto  town  on  some  pre- 
text, and  took  refuge  in  my  house  in  Brook  Street 

"It  remained  for  me  to  convince  a  medical  man  of 
Sir  Thomas's  insanity,  without  which  it  was  impossible 
to  put  him  where  he  could  do  no  harm.  The  first  pro- 
blem was  how  to  get  a  medical  man  into  his  house.  I 
bethought  me  of  his  interest  in  beetles,  and  his  love  for 
any  one  who  shared  his  tastes.  I  advertised,  therefore, 
and  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  in  you  the  very  man 
I  wanted.  A  stout  companion  was  necessary,  for  I 
knew  that  the  lunacy  could  only  be  pro'^ed  by  a  mur- 
derous assault,  and  I  had  every  reason  to  believe  that 
that  assault  would  be  made  upon  myself,  since  he  had 
the  warmest  regard  for  me  in  his  moments  of  sanity. 
I  think  your  intelligence  will  supply  all  the  rest  I 
did  not  know  that  the  attack  would  come  by  night,  but 
I  thought  it  very  probable,  for  the  crises  of  such  cases 
usually  do  occur  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning.    I 
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Twh^^T^'^r  "^  °^y»^'  ^^  I  «^  «o  other  way 
m  wh^d,  I  could jremove  this  terrible  danger  trolZl 
wt  Wa  I  need  not  ask  you  whether  you  are  will- 
ing  to  sign  the  lunacy  papers  " 

You  toget  ^  I  am  myself  a  holder  of  a  me<h^ 

Z^n  i^"^.  *^^  ^^  ^  »  »id«-table  here  so  if 
you  will  be  good  enough  to  sign  them  now,  we^'  rave 
the  patient  removed  in  the  morning."  "««>aave 

l^ere  ^v.  pro«d  to  be  rt.«nch  frfenda.  J  S 
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j  Therk  are  many  who  wUl  still  bear  in  mind  the 

wngular  drcumstancus  which,  under  the  heading  of  the 
Bogby  Mystery,  filled  many  columns  of  the  daily 
Press  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1892.    Coming  as  it 
did  at  a  period  of  exceptional  dulness,  it  attracted 
perhaps  rather  more  attention  than  it  deserved,  but  it 
offered  to  the  pubUc  that  mixture  of  the  whimsical 
and  the  tragic  which  is  most  stimulating  to  the  popular 
imagination.    Interest  drooped.  !      ^ver,  when,  after 
weeks  of  fruitless  invesu^iation,  i      as  found  that  no 
final  expknation  of  the  facts  was  forthcoming,  and  tiie 
tragedy  seemed  from  that  time  to  the  present  to  hav^ 
finaUy  token  its  place  in  the  dark  catalogue  of  inex- 
plicable and  unexpiated  crimes.    A  recent  communica- 
tion (the  authenticity  of  which  appears  to  be  above 
question)  has,  however,  thrown  some  new  and  dear 
light  upon  tiie  matter.     Before  laying  it  before  the 
public  It  would  be  ad  weU,  perhaps,  tiiat  I  should 
refresh  tiieir  memories  as  to  the  singular  facts  upon 
which  this  commentary  is  founded.    These  facts  were 
briefly  as  follows : — 

At  five  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  18th  of 
March  in  the  year  already  mentioned  a  train  left 
Euston   Station   for   Manchester.      It   was  a  rainy 
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^MUy  day,  wMd,  grew  wilder  u  it  vnofKi  ».  h 

ta«l  who  WM  not  driven  to  do  ao  by  necLt,    5S. 
toam,  however,  i.  .  &vo™i,»  one  aioTShi^ 

^^»-»» wi>^ retnrnlng  t.^  U,l,"^^ 

".element  evening  it  w...  therefor^  faWy^^  fflS? 
»pon  the  oocaaion  of  whid.  I  apeak. '  T^i^^ 

»4ir  ^'Ze^r,or.jir  ""^ « 

a*  goari  wa,  abont  to  give  the  cnatonury  Sd  to 
1^:^"™  when  he  ob«rved  two^aX^ 
wngera  hnnying  uown  the  pUtform.    TIia  «««  „ 
exceptionany  taU  »«.,  dxi IT.  l2  Zk*^ 

»iiraaveuep  had  the  high,  warm  eollat  turned  no  to 
inoteot  hu  throat  againat  the  bitter  Ma»4  wind  H« 
•ppe««i  «  far  aa  the  guard  could  jndXrhimS 

fc!l        ^^  .       ''"  ""K""  ""7  toU  have  pa»ed  a. 
iiither  and  daughter.    Ihey  walked  .wifti;  ZftS 
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line  of  carriages,  glancing  in  at  the  windows,  until  the 
guard,  John  Palmer,  overtook  them. 

"Now,  then,  sir,  look  sharp,  the  train  is  going," 
said  he. 

"  Eirst-olass,"  the  man  answered. 

The  gnard  turned  the  handle  of  the  nearest  door. 
In  the  carriage,  which  he  had  opened,  there  sat  a  small 
man  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth.  His  appearance  seems 
to  have  impressed  itself  upon  the  guard's  memory, 
for  he  was  prepared,  afterwards,  to  describe  or  to 
identify  him.  He  was  a  man  of  thirty-four  or  thirty- 
five  years  of  age,  dressed  in  some  grey  material,  sharp- 
nosed,  alert,  with  a  ruddy,  weather-beaten  face,  and  a 
small,  closely  cropped  black  beard.  He  glanced  up  as 
the  door  was  opened.  The  tall  man  paused  with  his 
foot  upon  the  step. 

"  This  is  a  smoking  compartment.  The  lady  dis- 
likes smoke,"  said  he,  looking  round  at  the  guard. 

"  All  right  I  Here  you  are,  sir ! "  said  John  Palmer. 
He  slammed  the  door  of  the  smoking  carriage,  opened 
that  of  the  next  one,  which  was  empty,  and  thrust  the 
two  travellers  in.  At  the  same  moment  he  sounded 
his  whistle  and  the  wheels  of  the  train  began  to  move. 
The  man  with  the  cigar  was  at  the  window  of  his 
carriage,  and  said  something  to  the  guard  as  he  rolled 
past  him,  but  the  words  were  lost  in  the  bustle  of  the 
departure.  Palmer  stepped  into  the  guard's  van,  as 
it  came  up  to  him,  and  thought  no  more  of  the 
incident. 

Twelve  minutes  after  its  departure  the  train 
reached  Willesden  Junction,  where  it  stopped  for  a 
very  short  interval.     An  examination  of  the  tickets 
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hMBm^  It  oertoui  tiut  no  one  either  joined  or  left  it 
^.^^^'  "^  "°  T^'"'^^  ~  '^  to  alight  ii«m 

being  five  minntes  late.  '^pnw 

d«.^  ^"^^^^  *?*  •*f°'^°"  ^  ^^^^  ■'•*io»  official,  was 
drawn  t.  tiie  fact  that  the  d^r  of  one  of  the  first- 
^carnages  was  open.     An  examination  of  that 

The  smoking  carriage  in  which  the  short,  red-faced 

^^wh  .  ""  '?'  *  half-moked  cigar,  there  was  no 
trace  whatever  of  Its  recent  occupant.  The  door  of  this 
««TU|ge  was  fastened.  In  the  next  compartment,  to 
which  attention  had  been  originaUy  drawn,  there  to 
no  «gn  either  of  the  gentleman  with  the  As^l^ 
coUar  or  of  the  youn^  lady  who  accompanied  him.  iJ 
three  passengers  had  disappeared.    On  the  other  hand 

iTi  ™i..ru  "P^'^  ^'  ^^'  «'  ^^  carriage-a,e 
one  in  which  the  tall  traveller  and  the  lady  hadTwn 

-a  young  man,  fashionably  dressed  and  of  elecant 
appearance.  He  lay  with  his  knees  drawn  up.  and  Ms 
hMd  resting  ^t  tiie  further  door,  an  elbow  upon 

death  must  have  been  instantaneous.  No  one  had  seen 
such  a  man  enter  the  train,  and  no  railway  ticket  was 
found  m  his  pocket,  neither  were  there  any  markings 
upon  his  hnen  nor  papers  nor  personal  property  whiS 
might  help  to  Identify  him.  Who  he  was,  whence  he 
had  come,  and  how  he  had  met  his  end  were  each  as 
great  a  mystery  as  what  had  occurred  to  the  three  people 
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who  had  atorted  an  hoar  and  a  half  befora  from 
Willasden  in  those  two  oompartmenta. 

I  have  said  that  there  was  no  personal  propertj 
which  might  help  to  identify  him,  but  it  ia  true  that 
there  was  one  peculiarity  about  this  unknown  young 
man  which  was  much  commented  upon  at  the  time. 
In  his  pockets  were  found  no  fewer  than  six  valuable 
gold  watches,  three  in   the  various  pockets  of  his 
waistcoat,  one  in  his  ticket-pocket,  one  in  his  breast- 
pocket,  and  one  small  one  set  in  a  leather  strap  and 
fastened  round  his  left  wrist    The  obvious  explanation 
that  the  man  was  a  pickpocket,  and  that  this  was  his 
plunder,  was  discounted  by  the  fact  that  all  six  were 
of  American  make,  and  of  a  type  which  is  rare  in 
England.     Three   of  them   bore   the  mark  of  the 
Bochester  Watchmaking  Company;  one  was  by  Mason, 
of  Elmira;  one  was  unmarked;  and  the  small  one! 
whit  1  was  highly  jewelled  and  ornamented,  was  from 
TiflBmy,  of  New  York.    The  other  contents  of  hia 
pocket  consisted  of  an  ivory  knife  with  a  corkscrew  Jby 
Bodgers,  of  Sheffield;  a  small  circular  mirror,  one  inch 
in   diameter;  a   re-admission   slip   to   the  Lyceum 
theatre;  a  silver  box  full  of  vesta  matches,  and  a 
brown  leather  cigar-case  containing  two  cheroots— 
also  two  pounds  fourteen  shillings  in  money.    It  was 
dear,  then,  that  whatever  motives  may  have  led  to 
his  death,  robbery  was  not  among  them.    As  already 
mentioned,  there  were  no  markings  upon  the  man's 
linen,  which  appeared  to  be  new,  and  no  tailor's  name 
upon  his  coat.    In  appearance  he  was  young,  short, 
smooth-cheeked,  and  delicately  featured.    One  of  hia 
front  teeth  was  conspicuously  stopped  with  gold. 
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ud  the  nimba  of  tlw  mwmum.  A^fT^**^ 

*ko»«.aiM%    The  .xp«.  WM  CXTS 
Mam  wai  drt..n  J  „    ""  ■«'  with  it,  end  John 

2«^nwa.  uncoupled  «xd  ride-traokeT^C  o^ 

of  Ifr.  Henderson,  a  detective  in  the  aervice  of  the 
mlway  company,  «n  exhaustive  inquiry  was  m«S! 
into  aU  the  oiroumatanoes.  *"'i««7  was  made 

^«^l!^*  ??^*  ^  **^  ^"^'"^''^J  was  certain.  Ih- 
buUet.  which  appeared  to  have  come  fwm7.,S; 
pistol  or  revolver,  had  h^n  n,^  T  ™*" 

toSe^^Ln   "^"IJ"^  **  "**  •>■"  >«>  other 

«  "iy  th«.  peewager,  (oue  of  them  .  Wy)  co^ 
get  out  of  the  tieiD,  «,d  one  other  get  in  dmlfT 
||nh»ken  nm  betwe«.  yrm^^i^LTlZ^"^^ 

LutoiProJ^^  'PccuUtUui  in  the 

John  Pdmer,  the  gaud,  wa.  ,blo  ,»  the  iaqaeet 
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toglfe  Mine  eWdenoe  which  threw  a  UtUe  light  upon 
tte  iMttor.    There  wm  e  ipofe  between  Tring  and 
Cheddington,  according  to  hia  etatem^mt^  where,  on 
•ooonnt  of  some  repairs  to  the  line,  the  train  had  for 
a  few  minntei  ibwed  down  to  a  pace  not  exceeding 
eight  or  ten  miles  an  hour.    At  that  place  it  might  be 
poMible  for  a  man,  or  even  for  an  exceptionally  active 
woman,  to  have  left  the  train  without  serious  injury 
It  was  true  that  a  gang  of  platelayers  was  there,  and 
that  they  had  seen  nothing,  but  it  was  their  custom  to 
stand  in  the  middle  between  the  metals,  and  the  open 
caniage  door  was  upon  the  flar  side,  so  that  it  was  con- 
ceivable that  someone  might  have  alighted  unseen,  as 
the  darkness  would  by  that  time  be  drawing  in. '  A 
steep  embankment  would  instantly  screen  anyone  who 
sprang  out  from  the  observation  of  the  navvies. 

The  guard  also  deposed  that  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  movement  upon  the  platform  at  Willesden  Junction 
and  that  though  it  was  certain  that  no  one  had  either' 
joined  or  left  the  train  there,  it  was  stiU  quite  possible 
that  some  of  the  passengers  might  have  changed 
unseen  from  one  compartment  to  another.    It  was  by 
no  means  uncommon  for  a  gentleman  to  finish  his 
cigar  in  a  smoking  carriage  and  then  to  change  to  a 
dearer  atmosphere.    Supposing  that  the  man  with  the 
black  beard  had  done  so  at  WiUesden  (and  the  half- 
imoked  cigar  upon  the  floor  seemed  to  favour  the 
supposition),  he  would  naturaUy  go  into  the  nearest 
section,  which  would  bring  him  into  the  company  of 
the  two  other  acton  in  this  drama.    Thus  the  first 
rtage  of  the  afiair  might  be  surmised  without  any  great 
breach  of  probabiUty.    But  what  the  second  stage  had 
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Ijwi.  or  how  the  flMl  one  hiMl  bean  MriTwI  11  ndtW 
^J^  aw  the  «p«rittM)6d  deteoiiv«  offloen  eoold 

■VggMt. 

AcMeful  examination  of  the  line  between  WiUeiden 
•nd  Bng^reiulted  in  one  diMorerj  which  might  or 
^ht  no  hare  a  bearing  upon  the  trag^iy.  Near 
TWng,at  the  vwy  place  where  the  train  flowed  down, 
there  wae  fonnd  at  the  bottom  of  the  embankment  a 

■°^J»«*«I  Teetament.  very  dmbby  and  worn.  It 
wa.  printed  by  the  Bible  Society  of  London,  and  boiti 
an  inacription:  "From  John  to  Alice.  Jan.  13th. 
1866/'  npon  the  fly-leaf.    Underneath  wa.  writ^ 

J  Edward.  Nov.  l.t.  1869."  aU  the  entrie.  beiSl 
u^  J««dwriting.  Thi.  wai  the  only  due,  tf  it 
oould  be  caUed  a  due.  which  the  police  obtained,  and 
the  coroner',  verdict  of  "Mnrder  by  a  penon  or 
person,  unknown"  wa.  the  nnwtisfaotory  endini?  of 
•  amjpJar  caee.  Adverti«mient.  reward.,  and  inquWe. 
proved  equaUy  fruitleM.  and  nothing  could  be  found 
which  wa.  Mhd  enough  to  form  the  bad.  for  a 
profitable  inveetigation. 

It  would  be  a  mietake.  however,  to  .uppoM  that  no 
theone.  were  formed  to  account  for  the  fact*    Onthe 
oontmy.  the  Prew.  both  in  England  and  in  America, 
teemed  with  .uggeatiomi  and  .uppodtion..  met  7t 
which  were   obvioudy   abrord.     The  fact  that  the 
watdie.  were  of  American  make,  and  <M>me  peculiaritie. 
in  comieotion  with  the  gold  .topping  of  hi.  front  tooth 
appeared  to  mdicate  that  the  deceawd  wa.  a  dtizen  of 
the  United  State.,  though  hi.  liuen.  clothe.,  and  boot. 
were  undoubtedly  of  Britidi  manufactuie.     It  wa. 
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wrmiMd.  by  tome,  that  ha  wm  oonoetlad  umkr  tht 
Mtt.  and  tU^  bdag  di«0Ttt«J.  he  wm  f^som. 
»«Mon,  poMibly  Ui»im  h«  had  overheud  their  ffQUtr 
■wwt^  put  to  death  by  hii  feUow-peMengert.  When 
eoopled  with  generaUtiea  aa  to  the  ferocity  and  onnnins 
of  anarchical  and  other  aeoret  aocieUee,  this  theory 
aonnded  aa  planaible  aa  any.  ^ 

The  fcct  that  he  ahonld  be  withoat  a  ticket  would 
be  oonaiatent  with  the  idea  of  concealment,  and  it  waa 

♦T-v^i^.  ^^  ''^"•^  P^y**  »  prominent  part  in 
the  Nihiliatic  propaganda.  On  the  other  hand,  it  waa 
clear,  from  the  gnard'a  atatement,  that  the  man  mnit 
haye  been  hidden  there  he/are  the  othera  arrived,  and 
How  unlikely  the  coincidence  that  conapiraton  should 
•tray  ezacUy  into  the  very  compartment  in  which  a 
apywaaalwady  concealed  I    Beddea.  thia  explanation 

Ignored  the  man  in  the  smoking  carriage,  and  gave  no 
reason  at  all  for  hia  simultaneous  disappearance.  The 
pohce  had  httle  difficulty  in  showing  that  such  a  theorr 
would  not  cover  the  facto,  but  they  were  unprepared 
in  tiie  absence  of  evidence  to  advance  any  alternative 
explanation. 

There  was  a  letter  in  the  Daily  Oazetts,  over  the 
aignature  of  a  weU-known  criminal  investigator,  which 
gave  nse  to  conaiderable  discussion  at  the  time  He 
had  formed  a  hypothesis  which  had  at  least  ingenuity 
to  recommend  it,  and  I  cannot  do  better  than  append 
It  in  his  own  words.  *^*^ 

"Whatever  may  be  the  truth,"  said  he,  "it  must 
depend  upon  some  bizarre  and  rare  combination  of 
evwto,  so  we  need  have  no  hesitation  in  postulatinff 
such  events  in  our  explanation.     In  the  absence^ 
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d^  we  murt  abaiidon  tlie  walytio  or  scientific  method 
o^Tert«.tion,«dmiuit  approwh  it  in  the  ,^ZSc 
JAi<«.   ^*  word,  inrtead  of  taring  known  ev^tean^^ 

up  •  fimciful  expknation  if  it  wiU  only  be  consistent 
with  known  evente.    We  can  then  tost  this  explanJ 

fiul^r^  ^^  ^'^  ''^'^  "^y  «^-  If  tt^ej  all 
A«  J^fcl^^l*^'.*^'  probabiUty  is  that  we  axe  upon 
ttt^  nghlKrack.  and  witii  each  fresh  fact  this  pX 
t^ty  increases  in  a  geometaical  progiesiion  nntil  the 
evidence  becomes  final  and  convindng.  - 

f,S^!7i*l^  " ''°®  °*°"*  remarkable  and  sngffestive 

nZran/^'^  i-  a  local  train  mnning  through 
«.?r.Ti?  ^^"  ^«^"y'  ^^^  is  timed  in  such  % 
^^^L  u  ^^  """*  ^^  overtaken  it  at  or  about 
^  penod  when  it  eased  down  ito  speed  to  eight  mil« 

•B  hour  on  aca>unt  of  the  repairs  of  tiie  Se.    The 

two  teams  would  at  that  time  be  travelling  in  the  same 
tocticm^  a^  „te.  of  speed^^pon  ^^ 

toes.  It  IS  witiun  everyone's  experience  howVunder 
Mcharcumstances,  the  occupant  of  each  ctiaie  c^ 
ZJ^^^  *^*  P«8enger»  in  the  other  aSa^ 
T^W'uJr  ^^*«»P-o'«»e  express  SS^ 
«?„»!  fr^^'.~  "^^  "^  compartinent  was  brigX 
^^  «d  most  visible  tO"  an  observer  from 

*!.  "^°^\,*be  aequence  of  events  as  I  reconstruct 
^^,r1^  ^  f^  "^  ^on.    Thisy^^* 

^Ae  ^normal  number  of  watches  was  ionTin  tiie 
««iageoftheslowti»in.  His  ticket,  with  his  papew 
«d  gloves  and  otiier  things,  was,  we  will  suppief^ 
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the  seat  beside  him.    Ha  ma  tw»i»vi-        * 

oessive  wearing  of  jeweUery  is  aa  earlv  «vmnf^«  • 
some  fonns  of  manii  ^  "ymptom  in 

"As  he  sat  watching  the  oaniages  of  the  exTm^ 

at  the  same  pace  as  himself  Ka  -«^^    i        "^  ^  ^ 
people  in  it  whom  he  knT  wL  J.^?    ^  ^  '*''  ~"^" 

fcotboMd  Of  th.  ,xp«„,  ,j«„ed  the  other7oor»S 
™d«lu.  w.y  „t„  th,  pre«moe  of  these  two^/ 
m,  feat  (on  the  mppoaition  that  the  tr«JZ^^ 
Jt  U»  «.ep«e)  i.  by  no  »«™  «pSi::^SgZ 

In Jf^'^°'".*°'  "" ^™« ■»»» *ithoat  hit  ticket 
too  the  carnage  in  which  the  eMernan  and  tto  «m^ 

hm^itZ^  weapon-an  nnoanal  thing  in  Kne- 
Ijnd.  Ifouraappodtion  of  incipient nuuuata ooS 
tte  yonng  n«n  ii  likely  to  have  «».alted  tte^ 

«tmder  and  then  made  hi.  e«!ape  fiom  tto  ^IT 
"mg  the  yonng  hdy  with  hiT  We  Z^^ 

te  tJ!^  r?  "  "f'V  I»"  t^'  i'  wa.  not  difflonS 
for  them  to  leave  at    A  womu.  might  leave  a  trZ 
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going  at  eight  miles  an  hour.    Aa  a  matter  of  fact  «» 
know  that  thi.  woman  rf«  do  sa     "^"^  °^ '^*' ^ 

««.  "  ^?  ''''^  ^1  ^^^  '^  *'  in  the  man  in  the  smok- 
ing carnage.     Resuming  that  we  have,  up  to  this 

nothing  in  tins  other  man  to  cause  us  to  reconsider  our 
conclusions  According  to  my  theory,  ttus  man  ^w 
the  young  fellow  cross  from  one  train  to  tfie  other  «w 
hnn  open  i^e  door,  heard  the  pistol^ot,  sawTh^'  TZ 
fugitives  spring  out  on  to  the  line,  realized  Uiat  muiT 

Why  he  has  never  been  heard  of  since-whether  he 

m^  like  y,  he  was  made  to  realize  that  it  was  not  a 
case  for  his  intorferenoe-is  a  detail  which  we  ha^at 

STl"' "T«^^^^^«-    IacknoJ:iger 
tiiere.«e  some  difficulties  in  the  way.    AttosiZ 
L^   «eem  improbable  that  at  such  a  momTa 
murderer  would  burden  himself  in  his  flight  with  a 
brown  leather  bag.    My  answer  is  that  h^  waTweU 

take  It  wil^  him.  My  theory  stonds  or  fils  upon  one 
pom^  and  I  call  upon  the  raUway  company  ^m^l 
stact  jnqui^  as  to  whether  a  ticket  was  found  un- 
clamied  in  the  local  train  through  Harrow  and  King's 
limgley  upon  the  18th  of  March.    If  such  a  tickej 

.T»lT  LT"^"'^  Knot,  my  theory  may 
stall  be  «je  correct  one,  for  it  is  conceivable  eithi  that 
h^^traveUed  without  a  ticket  or  that  his  ticket  was 

To  this  elaborate   and   plausible  hypothesis  the 
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ttOBwer  of  the  police  and  of  the  company  was  first 
^noauch  ticket  was  found;  secondlyXT;  Sow 

S^i  ^  ''®''®'  ^"^  P*^«l  to  the  express :  and 
^7.  that  the  local  train  had  been  sta'S^  ^' 
Wa  Langley  Station  when  the  express,  goingatfifty 
^ysl^""'  "^  ^'^  ^'  ''  S<;'peri^ed^e 

^^ut  sS ''^^''°°'  '°^  ^''  ^'^  bavTelapsed 
witnout  suppling  a  new  one.     Now    at  ]a«f    ^L 

come.  .  .to.«nent  which  oove«  rfl  thl'f.^  ^d  wWch 

fette  djted  from  New  York,  and  «ldree»d  to  ttTwme 
f^  mvesUgator  whose  th«.y  I  have  quoted  it 
•>  given  here  m  eitenw,  wifl,  u.,  exception  of  the 
t^o^g  p^egraph,,  which  „«  peril  j'u,t 

^e« , I«i  reason  now  than  there  wa«  flye  yea«^ 
wton  mother  wasrtin  living.  Butfo,aUa^3 
rather  cover  up  onr  track.  aU  I  c«l  But  I  owe  tm 
«.«pU..tion  forif  yourideaofitwaaw^in™ 
^h^  mgemou.  cue  dl  the  «une.  PU  ha™  to  g" 
back  a  Uttle  «  a.  you  may  underatand  aU  about  it 

m  Eochester  u.  the  State  of  New  York,  where  my 
fatiher  r«.  a  huge  dry  good.  .tore.  The.;  were  oSy 
two  »n. :  myreif,  j,„es.  and  my  brother.  Edward.  I 
w«  ton  year,  older  than  my  brother,  and  after  my  father 
4ed  I  «rt  of  took  the  phw»  of  a  father  to  him,  a.  » 
dder  brother  would.    He  wa.  .  bright,  .pihtri  bo^ 

uved.    But  there  wa«  alwaya  a  wft  .pot  in  him.  and  it 
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WM  like  mould  in  cheeae.  for  it  spread  and  apwid.  and 
nothing  that  you  could  do  would  stop  it.  Mother  aaw 
It  jUBt  as  oleariy  aa  I  did,  but  she  went  on  spoiling  him 

aU  the  same,  f or  he  had  8U(A  a  way  with  himthat  you 
could  refuse  him  nothing.  I  did  all  I  could  to  hold 
hun  m,  and  he  hated  me  for  my  pains. 

"  At  h«t  he  fairly  got  his  head,  and  nothing  that 
we  could  do  would  stop  him.    He  got  off  ^  New 
York,  and  went  rapidly  from  bad  to  worse.   At  first  he 
TO  only  fast,  and  then  he  was  criminal;  and  then  at 
the  end  of  a  year  or  two,  he  to  one  of  the  most  noto- 
nous  young  crooks  in  the  city.    He  had  formed  • 
faendship  with  Sparrow  MacCoy,  who  was  at  the  head 
of  his  profession  as  a  bunco-steerer,  green  goodsman, 
and  general  rascal.    They  took  to  cardn^haiping,  and 
frequented  some  of  the  best  hoteb  in  New  York.    My 
brothw  was  an  exceUent  actor  (he  might  have  made  an 
honestname  for  himself  if  he  had  chosen),  and  he  would 
take  the  parts  of  a  youn-  Englishman  of  title,  of  a 
tunple  lad  from  the  West,  or  of  a  college  undergra- 
dui^    whichever  suited  Sparrow  MacCoy-s  pur^. 

And  aien  one  day  he  dressed  himself  as  a  girl,  andhe 
earned  it  off  so  well,  and  made  himself  such  a  valuable 
djooy  that  it  to  their  favourite  gama  afterwards. 
They  had  made  it  right  with  Tammany  and  with  the 
police,  so  It  seemed  as  if  nothing  could  ever  stop  them 
for  those  were  in  the  days  before  the  Lexow  ^mmis' 
sion  and  if  you  only  had  a  pull,  you  could  do  pretty 
nearly  everything  you  wanted. 

"And  nothing  would  have  stopped  them  if  they 
had  only  stuck  to  cards  and  New  York,  but  they  murt 
needs  come  up  Bochester  way,  and  forge  a  name  upon 
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•  check.    It  was  my  brother  that  did  it,  though  every- 
one knew  that  it  was  under  the  influence  of  Sparrow 
MaoCoy.    I  bought  up  that  check,  and  a  pretty  sum  it 
cost  me.    Then  I  went  to  my  brother,  laid  it  before 
him  on  the  table,  and  swore  to  him  that  I  would  prose- 
cute if  he  did  not  clear  out  of  the  country.    At  first  he 
simply  laughed.    I  could  not  prosecute,  he  said,  with- 
out breaking  our  mother's  heart,  and  he  knew  that  I 
would  not  do  that    I  made  him  understand,  howeyer, 
that  our  mother's  heart  was  being  broken  in  any  case, 
and  that  il  had  set  firm  on  the  point  that  I  would 
rather  see  him  in  a  Eochester  gaol  than  in  a  New  York 
hotel    So  at  last  he  gave  in,  and  he  made  me  a  solemn 
promise  that  he  would  see  Sparrow  MacCoy  no  more, 
that  he  would  go  to  Europe,  and  that  he  would  turn 
his  hand  to  any  honest  trade  that  I  helped  him  to  get. 
I  took  him  down  right  away  to  an  old  family  friend, 
Joe  Willson,  who  is  an  exporter  of  American  watches 
and  clocks,  and  I  got  him  to  give  Edward  an  agency 
in  London,  with  a  small  salary  and  a  16  per  cent,  com- 
mission on  all  business.    His  manner  and  appearance 
were  so  good  that  he  won  the  old  man  over  at  once,  and 
within  a  week  he  was  sent  oflf  to  London  with  a  case 
full  of  samples. 

"It  seemed  to  me  that  this  business  of  the  check 
had  reaUy  given  my  brother  a  fiight,  and  that  there 
was  some  chance  of  his  settUng  down  into  an  honest 
line  of  lifa  My  mother  had  spoken  with  him,  and 
what  she  said  had  touched  him,  for  she  had  always 
been  the  best  of  mothers  to  him,  and  he  had  been  the 
great  sorrow  of  her  life.  But  I  knew  that  this  man 
Sparrow  MacCoy  had  a  great  influence  over  Edward, 
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•md  my  chance  of  keeping  the  lad  straight  lay  in 
toeaking  the  connection  between  them.    I  had  a  friend 
in  the  New  York  detective  force,  and  through  him  I 
kept  a  watch  upon  MacCoy.    When  within  a  fortnight 
of  my  brother's  sailing  I  heard  that  MacCoy  had  token 
a  berth  in  the  mruria,  I  was  as  certain  as  if  he  had 
told  me  that  he  was  going  over  to  England  for  the 
puipose  of  coaxing  Edward  back  again  into  the  ways 
that  he  had  left.    In  an  instant  I  had  resolved  to  go 
also,  and  to  put  my  influence  against  MacCoy's.     I 
knew  it  was  a  losing  fight,  but  I  thought,  and  my 
mother  bought,  that  it  was  my  duty.    We  passed  the 
last  night  together  in  prayer  for  my  success,  and  she 
gave  me  her  own  Testoment  that  my  father  had  given 
her  on  the  day  of  their  marriage  in  the  Old  Countiy 
80  that  I  might  always  wear  it  next  my  heart 

"I  was  a  fellow-traveUer,  on  the  steamship  with 
Sparrow  MacCoy.  and  at  least  I  had  the  satisfaction  of 
spoUi^  his  Uttle  game  for  the  voyage.  The  very  first 
lught  I  went  into  the  smoking-room,  and  found  him  at 
the  head  of  a  card  table,  with  half-a-dozen  yonnir 
feUows  who  were  carrying  their  fuU  purses  and  thS 
empjy  skuUs  over  to  Europe.  He  was  settling  down 
for^  harvest,  and  a  rich  one  it  would  have  been. 
Sat  I  soon  changed  all  that 

"'Gentlemen,' said  I,  *are  you  aware  whom  you  aw 
playing  with?'  /"u«re 

-What's  Ihat   to  you?    You   mind  your  own 
busmess  I '  said  he.  with  an  oath. 

•^  'Who  is  it,  anyway  ? '  asked  one  of  the  dudes. 
He  8  Sparrow  MacCoy,  the  most  notorious  card* 
•harper  in  the  States.' 


■  «  '  ifiiiiiiiiawaMBiy^ 
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"  Up  he  jumped  with  a  botUe  in  his  hand,  but  he 
remembered  that  he  was  under  the  flag  of  the  effete 
Old  Country,  where  law  and  order  run,  and  Tammany 
has  no  pulL  Gaol  and  the  gallows  wait  for  violence 
and  murder,  and  there's  no  slipping  out  by  the  back 
door  on  board  an  ocean  liner. 

•* '  Prove  your  words,  you 1 '  said  he. 

•"I  will  I 'said  I.  *  If  you  wiU  turn  up  your  right 
shirt-sleeve  to  the  shoulder,  I  will  either  prove  my 
words  or  I  will  eat  them.' 

"He  turned  white  and  said  not  a  word.  You  see, 
I  knew  something  of  his  ways,  and  I  was  aware  that 
part  of  the  mechanism  which  he  and  all  such  sharpers 
use  consists  of  an  elastic  down  the  arm  with  a  clip  just 
above  the  wrist.  It  is  by  means  of  this  clip  that  they 
withdraw  from  their  hands  the  cards  which  they  do  not 
want,  while  they  substitute  other  cards  from  another 
hiding-place.  I  reckoned  on  it  being  there,  and  it  was. 
He  cursed  me,  slunk  out  of  the  saloon,  and  was  hardly 
seen  again  during  the  voyage.  For  once,  at  any  rate, 
I  got  level  with  Mister  Sparrow  MacCoy. 

"  But  he  soon  had  his  revenge  upon  me,  for  when 
it  came  to  influencing  my  brother  he  outweighed  me 
eyery  tima  Edward  had  kept  himself  straight  in 
London  for  the  first  few  weeks,  and  had  done  some 
business  with  his  American  watches,  until  this  villain 
came  across  his  path  once  more.  I  did  my  best,  but 
the  best  was  little  enough.  The  next  thing  I  heard 
there  had  been  a  scandal  at  one  of  the  Northumberland 
Avenue  hotels :  a  traveller  had  been  fleeced  of  a  large 
sum  by  two  confederate  card-sharpers,  and  the  matter 
waa  in  the  hands  of  Scotland  Yard.   The  first  I  learned 
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oertoin  that  my  brother  and  llaoGoy  wer»  back  a* 
tteiroldgaiiM*.  Ihuiriedatonoe toEdwwti'i  lodging.. 
They  (^  me  that  he  and  a  taU  gentlenum  OrtSmTl 
JBC^gimed  a.  MacCoy)  had  gone.off  together,  and  that 
he  had  kft  the  lodgings  and  taken  his  things  with 
him.  The  hmdlady  had  heard  them  pVe^LrS 
diwotaons  to  the  cabman,  ending  with  Euston  Station, 
and  she  had  aooidentaUy  orerheard  the  taU  gentleman 
jaymg  something  about  Manchester.  She  believed 
that  that  was  their  destination.  «««»«. 

"A  glance  at  the  time-table  showed  me  that  the 

at  4.36  which  they  might  have  caught.    I  had  only 
time  to  get  the  later  one,  but  found  no  sign  of  them 
either  at  the  dep6t  or  in  the  train.    They  must  hare 
^ne  on  by  the  earlier  one.  so  I  determined  to  foUow 
^em  to  Manchester  and  search  for  them  in  the  hotels 
there.    One  kst  appeal  to  my  brother  by  all  that  he 
owed  to  my  mother  might  even  now  be  the  salyation 
ofhim     My  nerves  were  overstrung,  and  I  lit  a  dgar 
to  Steady  them.    At  that  moment^  just  as  the  toin 
was  movmfc  off,  the  door  of  my  compartment  was 
flung  open,  and  there  were  MacOoy  and  my  brother 
on  the  platform. 

fnr  '^J^Z'"^..^^.  ^^'^"^  "^^  ^^  &>od  reason, 
for  t^ey  knew  Uiat  the  London  pobcewere^Ster  them. 

MacCoy  had  a  great  Astrakhan  collar  drawn  up,  so  that 
only  his  eyes  and  nose  were  showing.     My  brother 

was  dressed  like  a  woman,  with  a  bhwjk  veil  half  down 
his  face,  but  of  course  it  did  not  deceive  me  for  an 
instant,  nor  would  it  have  done  so  even  if  I  had  not 
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known  that  he  had  often  used  such  m  dnee  befora.  I 
■tarted  up,  and  m  I  did  ao  ICacCoy  leoogniied  me. 
He  said  aomething,  the  condootor  dammed  the  door, 
and  they  were  ahown  into  the  next  compartmenti  I 
tried  to  atop  the  train  ao  aa  to  follow  them,  but  the 
wheela  were  already  moving,  and  it  waa  too  late. 

"When  we  atopped  at  Willeaden,  I  inatantly 
changed  my  carriage.  It  appeara  that  I  waa  not  aeen 
to  do  80,  which  ia  not  anrprising,  aa  the  atation  waa 
crowded  with  people.  HaoCoy,  of  oonrae,  waa  expect- 
ing me,  and  he  had  iqient  the  time  between  Euaton 
and  Willeaden  in  aaying  all  he  could  to  harden  my 
brother'a  heart  and  aet  him  againat  me.  That  ia  what 
I  fancy,  for  I  had  never  found  him  ao  impoaaible  to 
aoften  or  to  move.  I  tried  this  way  and  I  tried  that; 
I  pictured  hia  future  in  an  Engliah  gaol;  I  deaoribed 
tiie  aorrow  of  hia  mother  when  I  came  back  with  the 
newa;  I  aaid  everything  to  touch  hia  heart,  but  all  to 
no  purpoae.  He  aat  there  with  a  fixed  aneer  upon  hia 
handaome  laoe^  while  every  now  and  then  Sparrow 
MacCoy  would  throw  in  a  taunt  at  me^  or  eome  woid 
of  encouragement  to  hold  my  brother  to  hia  reao- 
lutiona. 

" '  Why  don't  you  run  a  Sunday-achool  ? '  he  would 
aay  to  me,  and  then,  in  the  aame  breath :  '  He  thinka 
you  have  no  will  of  your  own.  He  thinka  you  azo 
just  the  baby  brother  and  that  he  can  lead  you  where 
he  likes.  He's  only  just  finding  out  that  you  are  a 
man  as  well  aa  ha' 

"It  was  those  words  of  his  which  set  me  talking 
bitterly.  We  had  left  Willeaden,  you  understand,  for 
all  this  took  some  time.    My  temper  got  the  bettec 
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of  iM,  wid  for  ti«  ft»t  time  in  BIT  life  1 1.1  „,  u_.. 
•ee  the  romrb  lUe  «f  m.     iZi  '  .      "' "'  ""U'w 
bettor  I,^T  J       ^^^    ^^*»P»«'woiiMh»Teb*en 

in  an  tU,  countoraKT-.  ^"^^    ^  *""  «PI>o» 
it  off    •O.^^V'S^;^;  ""  "••  ««>  "•  dipp«l 

:i^»:;^s«'^t^oft:^-,^! 

««d.  I-tweea  yoi  „"."^«  J]''  '^'  -%^ 
•ball  go.'  *^'  ***"  *»  ««>1  you 

"Ihat  vu  the  woy  to  manue  him      T  ».i. 

rSo;^,t^'£S--^wiS'c- 

-ined  that  Jrc^d^S  *^'  ""  '"  '^■ 
^•H.'.  my  pard,  and  you  d»n  not  bully  him/  h. 

■id'l^'it'S!','""^'  ""^  y»>"l»U  uot  ruin  him- 
*«il-     I  W»v.  a  .pell  of  pri«„  i.  tt,  ^^'^ 
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^7rf  toepingyouapwt,aiidyou  ihiOl  have  it,  or  it 
will  be  no  fiialt  of  mine.' 

-;0h.  you  would  iqueal.  would  youf  he  cried, 
and  in  an  inrtant  he  whipped  out  his  perolver.  I 
sprang  for  his  hand,  but  saw  that  I  was  too  late,  and 

n^'l^u*  -^' '*»«  ««»e  instant  he  fiwd,  Mid  the 
bdlet  which  would  hare  struck  me  passed  through 
the  heart  of  my  unfortunate  brother. 

"Hedropped  without  a  groan  upon  the  floor  of  the 
compartments  and  MaoCoy  and  iVequaUy  honwS 
knelt  at  each  side  of  him.  tiying  to  bring  UcHome 

t"^  ?  ^\  "^"^^  "'^^  ^'  loadeT^vo^^ 
in  his  hand,  but  his  anger  agaimrt  me  and  my  wen^ 
ment  toward,  him  had  both  for  the  momit  been 
.wallowed  up  in  this  sudden  taigedy.    It  was  he  who 
first  realised  the  situation.    The  train  was  for  iKml 
reason  going  v«y  slowly  at  the  moment,  and  he  mw 
his  opportunity  for  escape.    In  an  instant  he  had  the 
door  open,  but  I  was  as  quick  as  he.  and  jumping  upon 
him  the  two  of  us  fell  off  the  footrboard  and  roUed^ 
eachother.ams  down  a  steep  embankment    At  the 
bottom  I  struck  my  head  against  a  stone,  and  I  remem- 
bered  nothiDg  more.    When  I  came  to  myself  I  was 
lying  among  some  low  bushes,  not  far  from  the  rail- 
road teack.  and  somebody  was  bathing  my  head  with 
a  wet  handkerchief.    It  was  Sparrow  MacCoy. 

" •  I  guess  I  couldn't  leave  you,'  said  ha  'I  didn't 
want  to  have  the  blood  of  two  of  you  on  my  hands 
m  one  ^y.  You  loved  your  brother,  I've  no  doubt; 
but  you  didn  t  love  him  a  cent  more  than  I  loved  him 
ttiough  you'll  say  that  I  took  a  queer  way  to  show  it' 
Anyhow,  it  seems  a  mighty  empty  world  now  that  he 
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«•  gon*  MH  I  doo'l  OM.  ,  taMaaM  wMImt  toii 
giT.mee«rtotlieli«iigm4Bo.iu)t.'  """""»" 

thnbUw  bald,  ud  m  talked  ud  talkri  Jffl 

•tookm  by  Uat  d«th  «  I  wiat    And  then,  «  mr 

•«M  doaothlng  .gdnrt  llMCby  whid,  ,0 ^Tnot 

conTlct  him  witbMt  .  Ml  moo™,  of  mr  bioftwj 
«««  Wng  mri.  puMi—th.  ,«7  thing  ,^Xrf 
'"t^«»»Wt..voidf  lii-lSyi^,^ 
o»  iat««t  M  hi.  to  «,«„  the  nutter  np/«dlS^ 
te^  tt  .Teng.,  of  crime  I  fonnd  my-lf^^hmuJTS 
•«™I««to.g.in.tJu.tiee.  The  pUo,  in^STw 
*™d  onnelT,.  ^  on.  of  tho«  phe««nt  p.ZZ 

ponUe  to  hndi  it  np. 

"I  won  ndiied  ftom  whM  he  mid  th.t  nnleai 

^.rir''  P«P«"  rf  whid.  we  knew  nil  fa 
my  taotha-.  pocket.,  th«,  ™,  „^,  ^  ^  " 

how  he  h^  got  there.    Hi.  ticket  wi  in  ^C» 
PO<tot  «.d  «  wa.  the  ticket  for  «m,  bW^uS 

h^  found  >t  cheeper  ud  «.«or  to  buy  m  outfi   in 
I«>don  th«,  to  bring  one  fiom  New  yL.  «  to\S 
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Wi  Un«i  aiid  dothat  wm  new  aiid  immttked.    Tka 
W,  ojmtdning  the  dost  doek,  which  I  hud  thrown 
Mt  of  the   window,  may  have  faUen  among  aome 
toMiUe  patoh  when  it  if  atiU  oonoealed,  or  may  h    a 
l»en  canied  off  by  some  tramp,  or  may  have  oom^  int^ 
tte  poMemion  of  the  police,  who  kept  the  incident  t , 
themMlvee.    Anyhow.  I  have  seen  nothing  alvna  it ;  i 
thj>  I^don  papers.    As  to  the  watches,  thc)  v>^^    a 
■Section  ftom  those  which  had  been  intrusb-i  to  bm 
forbnrin«ssp„,pow,.    It  may  have  been  fa  ihe  SH^ae 
business  pnrposes  that  he  was  taking  them  to  Man- 
chester, but-well,  it's  too  late  to  enter  into  that. 

"I  don't  blame  the  poUoe  for  being  at  fault     I 
dont  see  how  it  could  have  been  otherwise.     Ther» 
was  just  one  Uttle  clew  that  they  might  have  foUowed 
up.  but  It  was  a  small  one.    I  mean  that  smaU  circular 
mmor  which  was  found  in  my  brother's  pocket    It 
tot  a  very  common  thing  fora  young  man  to  carrv 
about  with  him.  is  it?    But  a  gambler  might  hav» 
told  you  what  such  a  mirror  may  mean  to  a  card- 
shaipcr.    K  you  sit  back  a  little  from  the  table,  and 
lay  the  nurtor.  face  upwards,  upon  your  Up.  you  can 

!S^«^°''T?f '  77-?^  ^  y^^  8ive  to  your 
adversary.    It  is  not  hard  to  say  whether  you  Me  a 

manor  raise  him  when  you  know  his  carda  as  well  as 
your  own.    It  was  as  much  a  part  of  a  sharper's  outfit 

Taking  that,  m  connection  with  the  recent  frands  at 
the  hotels,  the  poHce  might  have  got  hold  of  one  end 
of  the  string. 

"I  don't  think  there  is  much  moi«  for  me  to 

explam.    We  got  to  a  village  called  Amewham  that 
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n^hftm  the  duttaoter  of  two  gentlemen  upon  awaUdng 
tour,  and  aftarwarda  we  made  oar  wa>  quietly  to 
I^ndon    whence  MaoCoy  went  on  to  CaSo  and  I 
returned  to  New  York.    My  mother  died  «ix  months 
Jfl»™d8,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  to  the  day  of 
her  death  she  never  knew  what  happened.    She  was 
alwiys  under  the  delusion  that  Edward  was  earning 
an  honest  li^  in  I^ndon.  and  I  never  had  the  heart 
to  teU  her  the  trutiL    He  never  wrote;  but,  Uien,  he 
never  did  wnte  at  anytime,  so  that  made  no  difference 
His  name  was  the  last  upon  her  Kps. 

"There's  just  one  other  thing  that  I  have  to  ask 
you,  sir.  and  I  should  take  it  as  a  kind  return  for  all 
this  e^lanation,  if  you  could  do  it  for  me.  You 
remember  that  Testament  that  was  picked  up.  I 
always  carried  it  in  my  inside  pocket,  and  it  must 
have  come  out  in  my  fall  I  value  it  vyy  highly,  for 
It  was  the  femily  book  with  my  birth  ^KjhrotCl 

^^'^^^J'^y.^'^'^J^^^^^^e^n^otit    I  wish 
you  would  apply  at  the  proper  pUce  and  have  it  sent 

tome.    It  can  be  of  no  possible  value  to  any  one  eUe. 

NewTo'lfr  "'  ""."^  ^^°'*  ^^""y*  ^^^» 
Xfew  York,  it  is  sure  to  come  to  hand." 
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It  m  the  fourth  day  of  the  aiege.  Ammunitiou  and 
Fovifflons  were  both  nearing  an  end.  When  the 
Boxer  msuneotion  had  suddenly  flamed  up.  and  roared, 
like  a  fire  in  dry  grass,  across  Northern  CJhina,  the  few 

mi?/"^^*^.^  ^'  °'^*^^ying  provinces  had 
huddled  together  at  the  nearest  defensible  post  and  had 
held  on  for  dear  life  until  rescue  came~or  untU  it  did 
not.  In  the  ktter  case,  the  less  said  about  their  fate 
the  better.    In  the  former,  they  came  back  into  the 

.w  /  r?  7^?  ^^  ^P°"  ^^^  ^«^  ^hioh  told 
that  they  had  looked  very  closely  upon  such  an  end  aa 
would  ever  haunt  their  dreams. 

Ichau  was  only  fifty  miles  from  the  coast,  and  there 
J«  a  European  squadron  in  the  Gulf  of  liantomr 
Wore  the  absurd  Httle  garrison,  consisting  ^f 
native  Christians  and  railway  men.  with  a  GerLm 
officer  to  command  them  and  five  civiUan  Europeans 
to    uppjjrt  hun    held  on  bravely  with  the  convS 

fi^L^L      u'H^''  *^°''  ^''^P^S  ^^  to  them 

wtli^ir"".""'"^"^-  The  sea  was  visibS 
from  those  hiUs.  and  on  the  sea  were  their  «med 

countrymen.  Surely.then.  they  could  not  feel  de««t2 
Witi^^^brave  hejrte  they  manned  the  loophole.T«; 
erombbng  bnck  walls  outUning  the  tiny  Europ^ 
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quarter,  and  they  fired  away  briakly,  if  ineffectively 
at  the  rapidly  advancing  sangars  of  the  Boxers.  It 
•was  certain  that  in  another  day  or  80  they  would  be  at 
the  end  of  their  resources,  but  then  it  was  equaUy 
certain  that  in  another  day  or  so  they  most  be  relieved. 
It  nught  be  a  Kttle  sooner  or  it  might  be  a  little 
later,  but  there  was  no  one  who  ever  ventured  to  hint 
that  the  reUef  wonld  not  arrive  in  time  to  pluck  them 
out  of  the  fire.  Up  to  Tuesday  night  there  was  no 
word  of  discouragement. 

It  was  true  that  on  the  Wednesday  their  robust 
faith  m  what  was  going  forward  behind  those  eastern 
hiUs  had  weakened  a  little.    The  grey  slopes  lay  bare 
and  unresponsive  while  the  deadly  sangars  pushed 
evOT  nearer,  so  near  that  the  dreadful  &ces  which 
Bhneked  imprecations  at  them  horn  time  to  time  over 
the  top  could  be  seen  in  every  hideous  feature.    There 
was  not  so  much  of  that  now  since  young  Ainslie  of 
the  Diplomatic  service,  with  his  neat  little  -303  spit- 
ing rifle,  had  settled  down  in  the  squat  church  tower 
and  had  devoted  his  days  to  abating  the  nuisance! 
But  a  silent  sangar  is  an  even  more  impressive  thing 
than  a  clamorous  one,  and  steadily,  inesistibly  inev^ 
tably,  the  lines  of  brick  and  rubble  drew  closer.'   Soon 
they  would  be  so  near  that  one  rush  would  assuredly 
cany  the  frantic  swordsmen  over  the  fraU  entrench- 
ment.   It  all  seemed  very  black  upon  the  Wednesday 
evening.     Colonel  Dresler,  the  German  ex-infantry 
soldier,  went  about  with  an  impertnirbable  face,  bat  a 
heart  of  lead.    Ealston,  of  the  raQway,  was  up  half 
the  night  writing  farewell  letters.    Professor  Mercer 
the  old  entomologist,  was  even  more  silent  and  grimly 
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ttoughifal  than  ever.  AisMtie  lud  lo*  «-_  .,  i- 
fflpp-cjr.  On  the  whole,  the  me!%Tll^ 
U»  «™  of  the  Scotch  M»io.^J£l^' 
W  I«t.7  d.«^  j«rt,,  ^  the  ,^^J^ 
of  the  p«ty  F^  Kerre  of  ft.  F«^^Sf 
"«ri~  oiiaflfectei  »  ™  n.tu»l »,  one  ,ho  Cw 
"■■rtyroom  as  a  fflorious  firown     ru^  u        *'8»™«» 

^  bBh^  Wangled  over  the  «,.h<rf  the  ZZ 

*e^  ft««  the  rivl    m.  whi^'  2^,""™ 

»,i^'.?^7'*'*^y"«'"  I»«id  without  •  oriri. 
«d  » the  Thnr«l.y  eU  w«,  bri^t  once  ^    iTZ 

AhuU*  «p  in  the  dock  tower  who  bM  flmheJir! 
i»t»t  thud  ol  .  gnn.    Ilien  DreZ  ilrr^  *! 

:rito  hif «.  hourTw«  .udiiSl^^!!St  i::f 

to  he  of  good  cheer,  aince  help  wu  condnTlt^ 
d-r  a«  the  inuding  p.r^,  Ln  tlT^^' :: 

n>e^t.«i«j.we«ne«ly«niu,ed.    Theirh.l|!»^ 
-—  w*  wugars  were  wlent  and  deaerted.    They  were 
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iffl^e,  therefore,  to  unmfale  at  the  Innoh-tablt,  « 
amry,  taUntire  par^,  ftifl  of  that  joy  of  livifeg 
whidi  qmrkleB  moat  brightly  under  the  imminent 
Bbadow  of  dntii. 

-The  pot  of  caviare I'»  cried  Ainslie.  "OMncb 
Prafesflor,  out  with  the  pot  of  caviare ! " 

"Pota-tausend!  yea,"  grunted  old  Dresler.  "Ilia 
certainly  time  that  we  had  that  famous  pot" 

The  ladies  joined  in,  and  from  all  parts  of  the 
long,  lU-fumished  table  there  came  the  demand  for 
caviare. 

It  was  a  strange  time  to  ask  for  such  a  deUcacy 
but  the  reason  is  soon  told.    Professor  Mercer,  the  old 
Califomian  entomologist,  had  received  a  jar  of  caviare 
to  a  hamper  of  goods  from  San  Francisco,  arriving  a 
day  or  two  before  the  outbreak.    In  the  general  pooling 
and  distribution  of  provisions  this  one   dainty  and 
three  bottles  of   Lachryma    Christi  from   the  same 
hamper  had  been  excepted  and  set  aside.    By  common 
consent  they  were  to  be  reserved  for  tfaa  final  joyous 
meal  whmi  the  end  of  their  peril  should  be  in  sight. 
Even  as  they  sat  the  thud-thud  of  the  reUeving  guns 
came  to  their  ea»— more  luxurious  music  to  their 
lunch  than  the  most  aybaritic  restaurant  of  London 
could  Save  supplied.    Before  evening  the  relief  would 
oirtainly  be  there.    Why,  than,  should  their  stale  bread 
not  be  glorified  by  the  treasured  caviare  ? 

But  the  Professor  shook  Y'u  gnarled  old  haad  and 
•miled  his  inscrutable  smile. 

"Better  wait,"  said  Im. 

"  Wait  I    Why  wait  ?  "  cried  the  company. 

*•  They  have  still  fcr  to  come,"  he  anaw^ed. 
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••  They  wiU  be  here  for  supper  at  the  latest,"  said 
Ealston,  of  tiie  mlway-a  keen,  birdlike  man^  ynOx 
teght  eyes  and  long,  projecting  nose.  "  They  cannot 
be  more  than  ten  mUes  from  us  now.  If  they  only 
did  two  milea  an  hour  it  would  make  them  doe  at 
seven.  . 

ColZ!^.v  •  "^^^  »»  «»  way,"  remttkri  tbe 

"Not  half  an  hour,"  cried  Ainslia  "They  wiU 
walk  through  them  as  if  they  were  not  there.  What 
can  these  rascals  with  their  matchlocks  and  swords  do 
against  modem  weapons  ? " 

"It  depends  on  who  leads  the  column  of  reHef " 
Mid  Dred^.  « If  they  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  a 
German  officer— "  *«»»o» 

«  ^  ?f8^^aa  for  my  money  I "  cried  EaUton. 
.f«.f  ^^.f*^°»»  commodore  is  said  to  be  an  excellent 
Btrat^t,   remarked  Father  Pierre. 

^JiUfl"^-  ^*'  ''  natters' a  toss."  cried  the 
^uWant  Amelia     "Mr.   Mauser  and  Mr.  Maxim 

ZlLT  "^'A  '^^^  ^  »~  ^  t^«gh.  and  with 
^em  «.  our  side  no  leader  can  go  wrong.  I  ^11  you 
^ey  wm  just  brush   them  adde  and  walk  through 

But  the  old  scientist  was  unconvinced 
1'  !^  "^^  "'^^  '*  ^°'  "'^PP®'."  said  he. 
^  ^  fi\'^\^'  ^-^'te^on,  in  his  slow,  pre- 

JT^^J'^T  ''  '^'  ""^'^-^  ^«  b^ve  some 
Fl*table  food  to  lay  before  them.    I'm  in  agreement 
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with  the  Ptofeasor  that  we  neerve  the  caviare  for 
•upper." 

3he  argument  appealed  to  their  sense  of  hoepi. 
tauty.    There  was  something  pleasantly  chivalrous 
too,  in  the  idea  of  keeping  their  one  Httle  delicaovto' 

give  a  savour  to  the  meal  of  their  preservers.    Then 
was  no  more  talk  of  the  caviare. 

"  By  the  way.  Professor,"  said  Mr.  Patteraon, «  Pve 
only  heard  to-day  that  this  is  the  second  time  that 
you  have  heen  besieged  in  this  way.  Pm  sure  we 
should  all  be  very  interested  to  hear  some  details  of 
your  previous  experience." 

The  old  man's  &oe  set  very  grimly. 

"I  was  in  Sung-tong,  in  South  China,  in  'eighty- 
nine,"  said  he.  ^  ^ 

"It's  a  very  extraordinary  coincidence  that  you 
should  twice  have  been  in  such  a  perilous  situation." 
said  the  missionary.  "  Tell  us  how  you  were  relieved 
at  Sung-tong." 

The  shadow  deepened  upon  the  weary  face. 

•'  We  were  not  relieved,"  said  he. 

"What!  the  place  fell  ? " 

"Yes,itfeU." 

"  And  you  came  through  alive  ?  " 

"  I  am  a  doctor  as  wdl  as  an  entomologist.  They 
had  many  wounded;  they  spared  me." 

"And  the  rest?" 

:'A8sez!  asses!"  cried  «ie  little  French  priest, 
raising  his  hand  m  protest.  He  had  boen  twenty  years 
in  China.  The  profes«,r  had  said  nothing,  but  ttiere 
WHB  something,  some  lurking  horror,  in  his  dull,  grey 
eyes  which  had  turned  the  ladies  pale. 
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"I  am  sonry/'  said  the  miBuoiuuy.  "I  can  see 
that  it  is  a  paiufid  suhject.  I  should  not  have 
aaked." 

•*  No/'  the  Professor  answered,  slowlj.  "  It  is  wiser 
not.  to  ask.  It  is  better  not  to  speak  about  such 
things  at  all  But  surely  those  guns  are  very  much 
nearer?" 

There  could  be  no  doubt  of  it.    After  a  silence  the 
thud-thud  had  recommenced  with  a  Uvely  ripple  of 
rifle-fire  playing  aU  round  that  deep  bass  master-note. 
It  must  be  just  at  the  farther  side  of  the  nearest  hilL 
They  pushed  back  their  chairs  and  ran  out  to  the  ram- 
parts.   The  silent-footed  native  servants  came  in  and 
cleared  the  scanty  remains  from  the  table.    But  after 
they  had  left,  the  old  Professor  sat  on  there,  his  massive^ 
grey-crowned  head  leaning  upon  his  hands  and  the 
same  pensive  look  of  horror  in  his  eyes.    Some  ghosts 
iMy  be  hiid  for  yeaii,  but  when  they  do  rise  it  is  not 
80  easy  to  drive  them  back  to  their  slumbers.    The 
guns  had  ceased  outside,  but  he  had  not  observed  it, 
lost  as  he  was  in  the  one  supreme  and  terrible  memory 
of  his  life. 

His  thoughts  were  interrupted  at  last  by  the 
entrance  of  the  Commandant.  There  was  a  compkcent 
smile  upon  his  broad  G^erman  face. 

"The  Kaiser  wiU  be  pleased,"  said  he,  rubbing  his 
hands.  "Yes,  certainly  it  should  mean  a  decoration. 
•Defence  of  Ichau  against  the  Boxers  by  Colonel 
Dresler,  late  Major  of  the  114th  Hanoverian  Infantry. 
Splendid  resistance  of  small  garrison  against  over- 
whelming odds.'  It  will  certainly  appear  in  the  Berlin 
papers." 
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«*v  ^  ^     ""^  ^  ■"  "^«1 ' "  ~id  the  old  man. 

with  neitlier  emotion  nor  exultation  in  hia  vdoe. 
The  Colonel  smiled. 

••Why,  ftofea^nr,"  said  he.  "I  have  men  you  moie 
Mcited  on  the  morning  when  you  brought  back  Ltpidut 
MereerentiB  in  your  collecting-box." 

"The  fly  was  safe  in  my  coUecting-box  fltst,"  the 
entomdqgut  answered.  "  I  have  seen  so  many  strange 
JirnscrfFateinmylong  life  that  I  do  not^evenS 
do  I  rejoice  unta  I  know  that  I  have  cause.  But  teU 
me  the  news." 

"Well"  said  the  Colonel,  lighting  his  long  pipe 

and  sto.tohing  his  gaitered  leg;:^;  the  bamb^^ohS; 

lU  stake  my  military  reputation  that  aU  is  well 

miey  axe  advancmg  swiftly,  the  firing  has  died  down  to 

show  that  resistance  is  at  an  end,  and  within  an  hour 

well  see  them  over  the  brow.    Ainalie  is  to  fire  his 

gun  three  times  ftom  the  church  tower  as  a  siffual 

•nd  then  we  shaU  make  a  little  sally  on  our  own' 
account.* 

♦•  And  you  are  waaiij  for  this  signal  ? " 

T    "Tf'^"*''*»*^*»Ain8lie'8  shots.    Ithomdit 

I  irpold  sp^  Ae  ti»  with  you,  for  I  had  tomeS 
to  ask  you."  » 

"What  was  it?* 

"WeU^jim  remember  your  talk  about  the  other 
"^rr^ '^^  ^^  ^'^'tong.  It  arterests  me  very 
much  from  a  i«ofessional  point  of  view.  Now  that  the 
l^^davxUansare  gone  you  wiU  have  no  objection 

•*  It  is  xKot  a  pleasant  subject." 

**No,Idaresay  not.    Mein  GJott  I  it  was  indeed  • 
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fa^y.  But  you  have  seen  how  I  hare  conducted  the 
defence  here.  Wasibwiae?  Was  it  good?  Waait 
worthy  of  the  traditions  of  the  German  army  ?  " 
"  I  think  you  could  have  done  no  more." 
"  Thank  you.  But  this  other  place,  was  it  as  ably 
defended  f  To  me  a  comparison  of  this  sort  is  very 
interesting.    Gould  it  have  been  saved  ? " 

"  No ;  everything  possible  was  done— save  only  one 
thing."  ' 

"Ah I  there  was  one  omission.  What  was  it!" 
"  No  one— above  aU,  no  woman— should  have  been 

ftUowed  to  faU  alive  into  the  hands  of  the  Chinese." 
The  Colonel  held  out  his  broad  red  hand  and 

enfolded  the   long,   white,   nervous   fingers   of  the 

FhxfeasQr. 

"You  are  right— a  thousand  times  right.  But  do 
not  think  that  this  has  escaped  my  thoughts.  For 
myself  I  would  die  fighting,  so  would  Balaton,  so  would 
Ainslia  I  have  talked  to  them,  and  it  is  settled.  But 
the  others,  I  have  spoken  with  them,  but  what  are  you 
to  do  ?  There  are  the  priest,  and  the  missionary  and 
the  women." 

"  Would  they  wish  to  be  taken  aUve  ? " 
"They  would  not  promise  to  take  steps  to  prevent 
It.  They  would  not  lay  hands  on  their  own  Uvea. 
Their  consciences  would  not  permit  it.  Of  course,  it  is 
all  over  now,  and  we  need  not  speak  of  such  dreadful 
things.  But  what  would  you  have  done  in  my  nlace  ? " 
"KiUthem."  /P«*cef 

"  Mein  Gott  I    You  would  murder  them  ? " 
"Inmercy  I  would  kiU  them.    Man,  I  have  been 
throi^h  It.    I  have  seen  ih^  death  of  the  hot  ^g ;  I 
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^rJZ^  ^"tjlr^  b«iliBg  kettle;  I  h.v  .«« 
^n^rTT^J."^^  I  wonder  thirt  I  hate  ever  dept 

^^  r^!^.'^'^  *^'  ■^^"y  "^  "^  remembnuioe. 
Ji!!!!5*^  *^  •  itiJcewith  thorns  in  my  eydid. 
tokeep  them  open,  and  my  grief  irt  their  torture  wm  . 
leM  t^g  than  my  self-reproach  when  I  thought  that 

«.!!  *?v  ?°*  ^"^'^  *"*^^  '•Wets  have  snatohed 
them  at  the  hist  instant  from  the  hands  of  their  tor- 
mentora  Murder  I  lam  ready  to  stand  at  the  Divine 
S^l  l^T.**  •  «'°'»«d  »wd«"  iuohasthatl 
Bml  Why,  It  IS  such  an  act  as  might  weU  cleanse  the 
•t^  of  real  sm  from  the  soul.  But  if,  knowing  what 
I  do,  I  ^ould  have  failed  this  second  time  todo  it. 
then,  by  Heaven  I  there  is  no  heU  deep  enough  or  hot 
enough  to  receive  my  guaty  craven  spirit" 

"You  speak  sense,"  said  he.  -You  are  a  fantve 
etr«,g  man,  who  know  your  own  mind.  Yee,  by  the 
Loidl  you  would  have  been  luy  great  help  had  things 
gone  the  other  way.  I  havo  often  thought  and^ 
dered  m  the  dark,  early  hours  of  the  morning,  but  I  did 
not  faww  how  to  do  it  But  we  rhould  have  heard 
Ainslies  shots  before  now;  I  wiU  go  and  see." 

Again  the  old  scientist  sat  alone  with  his  thoughts. 

RnaUy.  as  neither  the  guns  of  the  relieving  forc^n* 
yet  the  signal  of  their  approach  sounded  upon  his  eam 
he  rose,  and  was  about  to  go  himself  upon  the  nunparts' 
tomake  mquiry  when  the  door  flew  open,  and  CoW 
IJ«.ler  staggered  into  the  room.  His  face  was  of  a 
ghasay  yeUow-white,  and  his  chest  heaved  like  that  of 
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a  man  exhaoited  with  rniming.  There  wa*  brandy  on 
the  side-Uble,  and  he  gulped  down  a  glaMfUl.  Then 
he  dropped  heavily  into  a  ohair. 

"Well,"  said  the  Plrofessor,  coldly,  "they  are  not 
coming  f" 

"  No,  they  cannot  come." 

There  was  silenoe  for  a  mioute  or  more,  the  two 
men  staring  blankly  at  each  other. 

"  Do  they  all  know  t » 

"  No  one  knows  but  me." 

"How did  you  learn  ?•* 

"  I  was  at  the  wall  near  the  poetem  gate— the  little 
wooden  gate  that  opens  on  the  rose  garden.  I  saw 
something  crawling  among  the  bushes.  There  was  a 
knocking  at  the  door.  lopenedik  It  was  a  Christian 
Tartar,  badly  cut  about  with  swords.  He  had  come 
from  the  battle.  Commodore  Wyndham,  the  English- 
man, had  sent  him.  The  relieving  force  had  been 
diecked.  They  had  shot  away  most  of  their  ammuni- 
tion. They  had  entrenched  themselves  and  sent  back 
to  the  ships  for  more.  Three  days  must  pass  before 
they  could  come.  That  was  all  Mein  GottI  it  was 
enough.'* 

The  Professor  bent  his  shaggy  grey  brows. 
••  Where  is  the  man  ? "  he  asked. 

"Heisdead.  He  died  of  loss  of  bL  ad.  His  body 
Hes  at  the  postern  gate." 

"And  no  one  saw  him  f  '* 

"Not  to  speak  to." 

"  Oh !  they  did  see  him,  then  t  •* 

"Ainslie  must  have  seen  him  from  the  church 
tower.    He  must  know  that  I  have  had  tidings.    He 
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''  How  long  can  we  hold  out  ? " 
"An  hour  or  two  at  the  most." 
"Is  that  absolutely  certain  ? " 

r  IrP^^^  ™^  ^^'^^^  *w  a  soldier  upon  it." 
Then  we  must  fall  ? " 

"Yes,  we  must  faU." 

"  There  is  no  hope  for  us  ?  ** 

"None." 

^y^A^^""  flew  open  and  young  Ainslie  rushed  in 
^hmd  him  crowded  Ealston,  Patterson,  and  a  crowd 
of  white  men  aL^d  of  native  Christians.  "  * ''^^^ 

"  You've  had  news,  Colonel  ? " 
Professor  Mercer ,  ished  to  the  front. 
.11    Pr^'tP^^^^  i^  just  been  telling  me.    It  is 
^  nght.    They  have  halted,  but  will  be  Lrin  the 
early  morning     There  is  no  longer  any  danj^""^ 

A  cheer  broke  from  the  group  in  thVdoorwav 
Everyone  was  laughing  and  shaking  hands.  ^* 

ingf'^'^^El^^^^"'^'?™  to.mom,wmom. 
M^r     cned  italston,  in  a  petulant  voice     "Wh^f 

infernal  fools  these  feUows  are  not  to  push^n  I    W 

denls,  they  should  be  court-martiallel  eve^  'ma^f 

I.  a"  ^*?  ?,  '^''"  '^^  ^«^«-    " These  fellows  have 

let  l^va,.    They  won-t  .te^l  uL^^^^  *"" 
"No,  no,"  said  ;the  Colonel;  "it  ia  r«.rtJ«  .v  * 

back  to  your  posto.    We  m»,t  give  no  poUit  ^.^- 
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He  left  the  room  with  the  rest,  but  as  ho  did  so  he 
looked  back,  and  his  eyes  for  an  instant  met  those  of 
the  old  Professor.  « I  leave  it  in  your  hands,"  was  the 
message  which  he  flashed.  A  stem  set  smUe  was  his 
answer. 

The  afternoon  wore  away  without  the  Boxers  making 
their  last  attack.    To  Colonel  Dresler  it  was  clear  that 
the  unwonted  stillness  meant  only  that  they  were  re- 
assembling their  forces  from  their  fight  with  the  relief 
column,  and  were  gathering  themselves  for  the  inevit- 
able and  final  rush.    To  all  the  others  it  appeared  that 
the  si^e  was  indeed  over,  and  that  the  assailants  had 
been  crippled  by  the  losses  which  they  had  already 
sustained.    It  was  a  joyous  and  noisy  party,  therefore, 
which  met  at  the  supper-table,  when  the  three  botUes 
of  Lachryma  Christi  were  uncorked  and  the  femous 
port  of  caviare  was  finally  opened.    It  was  a  large  jar 
and,  though  each  had  a  tablespoonful  of  the  delicacy' 
It  was  by  no  means  exhausted.    Ealston,  who  was  an 
epicure,  had  a  double  aUowance.    He  pecked  away  at 
It  like  a  hungry  bird.    AinsUe,  too,  had  a  second  help- 
ing.   The  Professor  took  a  lai^  spoonful  himself,  and 
Colonel  Dresler,  watching  him  narrowly,  did  the  same. 
The  ladies  ate  freely,  save  only  pretty  Miss  Patterson, 
who  disliked  the  salty,  pungent  taste.    In  spite  of  the 
hospitable  entreaties  of  the  Professor,  her  portion  lay 
hardly  touched  at  the  side  of  her  plate. 

"You  don't  like  my  Httle  deUcacy.  It  is  a  dis- 
appomtment  to  me  when  I  had  kept  it  for  your 
pleaasuie,"  said  the  old  man.  "I  beg  that  you  wiU 
eat  the  caviare." 
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H  Jv  .^I?  ''^r  ^"^  ^*  ^°^    ^0  do^bt  I  should 
luce  It  m  time. 

.t.J.\^^  ^f"*  """"*  "''**  *  beginning.     Why  not 
•tart  to  educate  your  taate  now?    Do,  please  I" 

Pretty  Jessie  Patterson's  bright  face  shone  with  her 
svoiny,  boyish  smile. 

"Why,  how  earnest  you  are  I"  she  laughed.    «I 

bd  no  Idea  youwere  so  politcftofessor  Mercer.   Even 
tf  I  do  not  eat  It  I  am  just  as  grateful." 

«-fi!*^*'v*^/'^?^  """^  ^  ~*  ^*'"  •^^^  <^«  Professor, 
witii  such  intensity  that  the  smile  died  from  her  fac^ 

and  her  eyes  reflected  the  earnestness  of  his  own.    "I 
teU  you  It  ia  foolish  not  to  eat  caviare  to-nicht " 

"But  why— why? "she  asked. 

.    ;'^«w  you  have  it  on  your  Plata    Because  it 
18  smful  to  waste  it."  -'^^uao  « 

"Therel  there!"  said  stout  Mrs.  Patterson,  lean- 
ing  across.  "Don't  trouble  her  any  mora  I  can 
see^  Bhe  does  not  like  it  But  it  shaU  not  be 
wasted.     She  passed  the  blade  of  her  knife  under  it 

e^^^p^J::^,J^-"^/ourmindwillbeat 

But  it  did  not  seem  at  cask  On  the  contmty.  his 
Tace  was  agitated  like  that  of  a  man  who  encountwi  an 
^ex^ted  and  formidable  obstacle.    He  was  lost  in 

f^hiTSTX'™"  ^"^^-  '^^"  ^^ 

"No,  no,  there  is  no  holiday  for  me,"  said  Father 
Rerre.  "We  priests  don't  get  holidays.  Now  that 
the  mission  and  school  are  formed  I  am  to  leave  it 
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to  Father  Amiel,  and  to  posh  wefctwarda  to  found 
another." 

"You  are  leaving?"  said  Mr.  Patterson.  "You 
don't  mean  that  you  are  going  away  from  Ichau  ? " 

Father  Piene  shook  his  venerable  head  in  waggish 
reproof.  "You  most  not  look  so  pleased,  Mr.  Patter- 
eon." 

"Well,  well,  our  views  are  very  different,"  said  the 
Presbyterian,  "but  there  is  no  personal  feeling  towards 
you.  Father  Pierre.  At  the  same  time,  how  any 
reasonable  educated  man  at  this  time  of  the  world's 
history  can  teach  these  poor  benighted  heathen 
that " 

A  general  buzz  of  remonstrance  silenced  the 
theology. 

"  What  will  you  do  yourself,  Mr.  Patterson  ? "  asked 
someone. 

"Well,  111  take  three  months  in  Edinburgh  to 
attend  the  annual  meeting.  You'll  be  glad  to  do  some 
shopping  in  Princes  Street,  I'm  thinking,  Mary.  Arid 
you,  Jessie,  you'll  see  some  folk  your  own  age.  Then 
we  can  oome  back  in  the  fall,  when  your  nerves  have 
had  a  rest." 

"Indeed,  we  shall  all  need  it,"  said  Miss  Sindair, 
the  mission  nurse.  "Yon  know,  this  long  strain  takes 
me  in  the  strangest  way.  At  the  present  moment  I 
can  hear  such  a  buzzing  in  my  ears." 

"Well;  that's  funny,  for  it's  just  the  same  with 
me,"  cried  Ainslie.  "An  absurd  up-and-down  buzzing, 
as  if  a  drunken  bluebottle  were  trying  experiments 
on  his  register.  As  you  say,  it  must  be  due  to 
nervous  strain.    For  my  part  I  am  going  back  to 
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f^!r^  ^""^  T  ^°^  '  °^y  8^*  '^'^^  promotion  over 
thia  affair.    I  can  get  good  polo  here,  and  that's  as 

Wclumge  of  thought  as  I  know.    How  about  you. 

"Oh.  I  don't  know.    I've  hardly  had  time  to  think. 

I  want  to  haye  a  real  good  sunny,  bright  holiday  and 

foiget  It  all.    It  was  funny  to  see  all  the  letters  in 

my  room     It  looked  so  black  on  Wednesday  night 

.hat  I  had  settled  up  my  affairs  and  written  to  allmy 

fnends.     I  don't  quite  know  how  they  were  to  be 

deUvered,  but  I  trusted  to  luck.    I  think  I  will  keep 

those  papers  as  a  souvenir.    They  wiU  always  remind 

me  of  how  dose  a  shave  we  have  had." 

"Yes,  I  would  keep  them,"  said  Dresler. 

His  voice  was  so  deep  and  solemn  that  every  eye 
was  turned  upon  him. 

"  What  is  it.  Colonel  ?    Ton  seem  in  ihe  blues  to- 
night. '    It  was  Ainslie  who  spoke. 
"No,  no;  I  am  very  contented." 
"  WeU,  so  you  should  be  when  you  see  success  in 
aight,    I  am  sure  we  are  all  indebted  to  you  for  your 
science  and  skiU,    I  don't  think  we  could  have  held 
the  place  without  you.    Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  ask 
you  to  drink  the  health  of  Colonel  Dresler,  of  the 
Imperial  German  army.    Er  soil  leben—hooh ! " 

They  all  stood  up  and  raised  their  glasses  to  the 
soldier,  with  smiles  and  bows. 

His  pale  face  flushed  with  professional  pride. 

"I  have  always  kept  my  books  with  me.    I  have 

forgotten  nothing,"  said  he.    "I  do  not  think  that 

more  could  be  done.    If  things  had  gone  wrong  with 

ua  and  the  place  had  faUen  you  would,  I  am  sure  have 
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nv ^ILT^  ""  *<*'''  «"»«««.  "when  I 

SutonJ"    '  "^  ""  «"  "«'•-  ami*  with  Mr. 

j„  1,1^  "11  ui  the  stage  of  reaotion  now.    I  have  bo 
doubt  that  we  M»  dl  liable  to  ooUapee     ItiTJt 

Tir«.   T>  *.         ^  ^"^y  sympathize  with  him  "laid 
^  Patterson     «I  don't  know  when  I  h^ve  Zn 

«.f«^r   i!  V   i'®^^'  Joiowa  Mary  do  that  before- 
cried  her  husband,  laughing  heartily.    "GonetTsW 

Sfh^/v^''    ^-teverwill^shetS^kwlnwe 
tell  her  of  it  afterwards  ?    But  the  air  does  s!em  hTfc 

and  heavy.    I  can  certainly  excuse  any  o^  wrfa^?* 

^U^""'"''     I  thinlc  that  I  shaU%°:;t^ 

on  W  ^f  ''''  ^"^  *  ^*'^^^'  «^°ited  mood.    He  was 
on  h^f^t  once  more  with  his  glass  in  his  hand       ^ 

f^,i        .    ?*'  "^^  °^Sht  to  have  one  drink  all 
toge  her,  and  then  sing  '  Auld  Lang  Syne'"  ^  h« 
smiling  round  at  the  company.    «  For  awlv  Tl     ' 
all  puUed  in  the  same  b^atf'and  wA^^^kt: 
ea^oth^  as  people  never  do  in  the  qL  days  oT 

weve   learned   to   appreciate   each   other's    nation^ 

a 
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There's  the  Colonel  here  stands  for  Germany.    And 
Father  Kene  is  for  France.    Then  there's  the  Pio- 
MMor  for  America.     Balston  and  I  are  Britishers. 
Tbmi  there's  the  kdies.  God  bless  'em!    They  have 
been  angels  of  mercy  and  compassion  all  through  the 
OBjgfi,   I  think  we  should  drink  the  health  of  the  ladies. 
Wonderful  thing— the  quiet  courage,  the  patience,  the 
—what   shall   I  say  f— the  fortitude,  the-the— by 
George,  look  at  the  Colonel  I    He's  gone  to  sleep,  too- 
most  infernal  sleepy  weather."     His  gUss  crashed 
down  upon  the  table,  and  he  sank  back,  mumbling  and 
muttering,  into   his  seat.     Miss  Sinclair,  the  pale 
mission  nursQ,  had  dropped  oflf  alsa    She  lay  like  a 
broken  lily  across  the  arm  of  her  chair.    Mr.  Patterson 
looked  round  him  and  sprang  to  his  feet.    He  passed 
his  hand  over  his  flushed  forehead. 

"This  isn't  natural,  Jessie,"  he  cried.  "Why  are 
they  all  asleep  f  There's  Father  Pierre— he's  off  too. 
Jessie,  Jessie,  your  mother  is  cold.  Is  it  sleep  ?  Is  it 
death  ?  Open  the  windows  I  Help  I  help  1  help  I " 
He  staggered  to  his  feet  and  rushed  to  the  windows, 
but  midway  his  head  spun  round,  his  knees  sank  under 
him,  and  he  pitched  forward  upon  his  face. 

The  young  girl  had  also  sprung  to  her  feet  She 
looked  round  her  with  horror-stricken  eyes  at  her 
prostrate  father  and  the  silent  ring  of  figures. 

"Professor  Mercer!  What  is  it?  What  is  it?" 
Ae  ciMd.    "Oh,  my  God,  they  are  dy^ngl    They  are 

The  old  mam  had  raised  himself  by  a  supreme 
effort  of  his  will,  though  the  darkness  was  already 
gathering  thickly  round  him. 
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itumbhng  oyer  Uie  ward.,  '•we  woidd  have  ^  Z 
thii.    I*  would  Uve  been  paiides.  to  mind  idMy 

^*^«f«»id«.  Ihaditinthecariara  But  you 
would  not  have  it."  ^ 

with  Jwl^'*'^''^  ^^  •^^  *^»7  from  him 
yai  dilated  eyes.  «  Oh,  you  monster  I  You  monsto^ 
You  have  poisoned  them  I " 

Chil'^p'"'^  I  saved  them.  You  don't  know  the 
Oin^e.  Ihey  aie  horribly  In  another  hour  we 
should  aU  have  been  in  Uieir  hands.  Take  Tnow 
chdd."  Even  as  he  spoke,  a  burst  cf  firing  broke Ti 
imder  die  very  windows  of  tiie  room.  "  ^k  I  ih^ 
^/.ri  , ^r^'  t^'  <l^ck,  you  may  ch«.t ^Z 
yet  I      But  hni  words  feU  upon  deaf  eai,  for  the  Z 

.^T«^^\"°~^^^^^^-    TheoldiSn 
stood  listemng  for  an  imitant  to  the  firing  outsiT 

But  what  was  that?  Merciful  Father,  w^TwrSlu 
Was  he  going  madl  Was  it  the  effect  of  the  drug 
Surely  It  was  a  European  cheer?  Yes.  there^ 
^ord^s  in  English.  Ther.  was  the' shoTtin^Tf 
aulors.  He  could  no  longer  doubt  it  By  Mme 
miracle  the  reUef  had  come  after  all.  He  f^w  Ss 
long  arms  upwards  in  his  despair.  "What  have  I 
d^?     Oh,   good   I.rd,   whaHat.  I  dlr   he 

fi«/lr  ?T°^°"  "^yndhsm  himself  who  was  the 

bmrst  into  Uiat  temble  supper-room.  Bound  the  bJble 
~t  the  white  and  silent  company.  Onlyinth^yoT 
prl  who  moaned  and  faintly  stirred  was  any  s^n  of 
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life  to  be  leen.  And  y«t  thare  wm  one  in  the  drole 
who  bed  the  energy  f or  •  Uit  rapieme  dutj.  The 
Commodore,  itending  stupefied  et  the  door,  law  t^enr 
heed  ilowly  lifted  from  the  table,  and  the  tall  form  of 
the  Ptofeeeor  etaggered  for  an  instant  to  iti  feet. 

"  Take  care  of  the  caviare !  For  Qod'i  aake,  don't 
touch  the  caviare ! "  he  croaked. 

Then  he  sank  back  oiice  more  and  the  eirde  of 
death  was  complete. 


THE  JAPANNED  BOX 

It  Kw  a  ourioua  thing,  said  the  private  tutor;  one  of 
those  grotesque  and  whimsical  incidents  which  occur  to 
one  as  one  goes  through  life.  I  lost  the  best  rtnation 
which  I  am  ever  likely  to  have  through  it.  But  I  am 
glad  that  I  went  to  Thorpe  Place,  for  I  gained— weU, 
as  I  tell  you  the  story  you  wiU  learn  what  I  gained. 

I  don't  know  whether  you  are  familiar  with  that 
pert  of  the  Midlands  which  is  drained  by  the  Avon. 
It  is  the  most  English  part  of  England.    Shakespeare, 
the  flower  of  the  whole  race,  was  bom  right  in  the 
middle  of  it    It  is  a  land  of  rolling  pastures,  rising  in 
higher  folds  to  the  westward,  until  they  swell  into  the 
Malvern  Hills.    There  are  no  towns,  but  numeiona 
villages,  each  with  its  grey  Norman  church.    You  have 
leffc  the  brick  of  the  southern  and  eastern  counties 
behind  you,  and  everything  is  stone— stone  for  the 
walls,  and  lichened  slabs  of  stone  for  the  roofs.    It  is 
all  grim  and  solid  and  massive,  as  befits  the  heart  of  a 
great  nation. 

It  was  in  the  middle  of  this  country,  not  very  far 
from  Evesham,  that  Sir  John  Bollamore  Hved  in  the 
old  ancestral  home  of  Thorpe  PUoe,  and  thither  it  waa 
that  I  came  to  teach  his  two  little  sons.  Sir  John  was 
a  widower-his  wife  had  died  three  years  before— and 
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ha  had  bean  Uft  with  thaw  two  liida  aged  aighfc  and 
t«.andonadaarlittlagirlof«iven.  Miaa  WUiartoiL 
who  iM  nowmy  wif^  waa  goyamaaa  to  thia  littla  riA 
I  wa,  tutor  to  tha  two  boya.  Could  thara baa i^ 
obviouapreludatoanangagamantf  Sha  gomna  ma 
now,  and  I  tutor  two  littla  boya  of  our  own.    But. 

^}  ^"^  •^^y  ^"^^  ^^  it  waa  which  i 
gained  in  Thoipa  Place  I 

It  waa  a  very,  veiy  old  houae,  inciadibly  old-pw- 
Korman^me  of  it-ond  the  Bollamoiaa  oUimed  to 
^va  Uved  in  that  rituation  rince  long  before  the 
Conqueat    It  atruck  a  chiU  to  my  haa^whan  firat  I 
^!.^^v     T  "^^0^7  thick  gray  wall^  the 
rude  crumbling  stonaa,  the  ameU  aa  from  a  aiok^inimal 
which  exhded  from  the  rotting  plaster  of  the  aged 
buddmg.    But  the  modem  wing  waa  bright  andTe 
jMen  waa  well  kept.    No  Luuae  could  be  diamal 
which  had  a  pretty  girl  inaide  it  and  auch  a  ehow  of 
roaea  in  front. 

Apart  from  a  very  complete  ataff  of  aervants  than 

u^^lii'"'^.^^*^^^°««^«l^    These  were 
liua  Witherton,  who  waa  at  that  time  four^md-twentv 

mZrZl^f'r  P~tly  aa  Mr..Colmorei.now 
^myaelf,  Frank  Oolmore,  aged  thirty.  Mrs.  Stevena, 
tiie  houadceeper.  a  dry,  ailent  woman,  and  Mr.  Eichard^ 
a  taU,  military-looking  man,  who  acted  aa  steward  ti 
the  BoUamore  estates.  We  four  always  had  our  meala 
tether,  but  Sir  John  had  his  usuaUy  alone  in  the 
library.  Sometimes  he  joined  us  at  dinner,  but  on  the 
whole  we  were  just  aa  glad  when  he  did  not. 

For  he  was  a  very  formidable  person.    Imagine  a 
man  aix  feet  three  inches  in  height,  m^-estiol^^t, 
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w^th  •  high-noted,  iriiUxntio  hoe,  brindled  hair. 
^W  ^browf,  a  imtU.  pointed  Mephiitophelitn 
beMd.  and  lines  upon  hie  brow  and  round  hii  em  at 
deep  aa  if  they  had  been  carved  with  a  penknife.  He 
*>M  gr^  eye^  weaiy,  hopelew-looking  eyei,  proud  and 
yet  pathetic,  eyes  which  claimed  your  pitfand  yet 

t^r^V^^^^  Hi.  back  wa.  rouided  ^th 
atudy,  but  otherwue  he  waa  as  fine  a  looking  mux  of 
hji  age-fivesmd-flfty  perhapa-a.  any  woman  would 
with  to  look  upon. 

Bttt  hia  presence  was  not  a  cheerful  one.    He  was 
always  wurteous,  always  refined,  but  singularly  silent 
tndretiring.    I  have  never  Hved  so  long  with  iy  man 
and  known  so  little  of  him.    If  he  were  indois  he 
apent  his  time  either  in  his  own  smiOl  study  in  the 
Eastern  Tower,  or  in  the  library  in  the  modon  wins 
So  regular  was  his  routine  that  one  could  always  m^ 
at  any  hour  exactly  where  he  would  be.    Twice  in  the 
day  he  would  visit  his  study,  once  after  breakfast  and 
onoe  about  ten  at  night    You  might  set  your  ^atch 
by  tte  shun  of  the  heavy  door.    For  the  rest  of  the 
day  he  woidd  be  in  his  library-save  that  for  an  hour 
or  two  in  the  afternoon  he  would  take  a  walk  or  a  ride. 

wh^  was  solitary  like  the  rest  of  his  existence.  iS 
loved  his  children,  and  was  keenly  interested  in  the 
progress  of  their  studies,  but  they  were  a  little  awed 
b7  the  silent,  shaggy-browed  figure,  and  they  avoided 
him  as  much  as  they  could.    Indeed,  we  aU  did  that 

It  was  some  time  before  I  came  to  know  anything 
about  the  circumstances  of  Sir  John  Bollamor«'s  life 
for  Mrs.  Stevens,  the  housekeeper,  and  Mr.  Bichards' 
the  land-steward,  were  too  loyal  to  talk  easily  of  thei^ 
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•B  incident  ooon™4wl,^  M 1 1'  M      ^'' ''?'"™'' 

Stole  .s^^S'ilirr'TT' "  "^  "-'p'^' 

life  «d  to  nur.i:^"'itrr'ri^x^"'  ^"• 

to«™Mn..    Dripping  «rex^^rSfi"«^ 
more  .p»t  than  tl»  ehiId-1 «.  nX«  for    '^" 

^y-^tigh.^nedaips.ut.eSrwSr^"'^ 

^^r  «id  M  tj^  s:^'  ti:i;'ro^« 

inJ^T^''  '"^J^y^  'ria^  Hurt  Kttb  «mct»n. 
»«de  winch,  «  I  rfterwarf,  j^^  ^«"^ 

.^f'^^j^rtcJ:™;^---"^ 

^.  . deal  toUe. .ni.^aj^ ^^^ 

^^f^'w*™*^    0»  tke  table  Btood  .faSd 
I».otog»pl.  of  a  ,„^_i  t„k  ^  j.rti.»].SfS 


I  i 
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^e  features,  but  I  remember  that  a  certain  g,«,iou8 

si'TTbri'^'^^  ^P"««--  ^"" 

Jl^i     T^    ^^*°^  Japwmed  box  and  one  or  two 

Our  intorview  wan  a  short  one,  for  Sir  John  Bolk 

duuig.  without  delay.    He  incSn^"twet  to 
»  uurtrucUve  talk  with  Eioharf..  fte  Snt  Xi^ 

opened  to  me.    That  Terjr  afternoon  he  came  to  ™ 
^  onnosity  and  walked  np  and  down  the  ga.^en^^ 

» Jl^"'  "^^  ""^  "■*  «»»P"<»  »"<*  Iw  been 
mde  u,  yonr  &Toar»  «dd  he.  " That  room  C  bZ 
kq-t  .noh  a  mystery,  and  Sir  John's  visits  to  tt  h^ 

^  ~  rf"  r*  ~°'^'»^  '^  •»  .In.oa.snZ! 
rtitious  feeling  ha.  uisen  abont  it  in  the  housS 

IZT  y"  "»» » I  ™e  to  «,peat  to  yon  tT*^ 
wtodi  a«  ilyuig  abont,  tales  of  my.terio«^^ 
ttew  and  of  voices  overheard  by  L  .^.^^ 

"  my  do  yon  say  rekpsed  1 "  I  asked. 
He  looked  at  me  in  snrprise; 

»re^ot'l?r""°'"  f*  ^-  "'^'Si' John  Bollamore'. 
previonshistoiy  IS  unknown  to  you f»  """«"» 

"Absolutdy." 

Enrf  Jrv!""™"^  T  ^  *^''"*'  that  every  m«i  in 
^land  knew  something  of  hi,  antecedents.  I  should 
»ot  m«.„on  the  mrtter  if  it  we»  not  tiat^n  .^^ 
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ea«  m  some  harsher  fom  if  I  were  sUent  up<m  th«r 
IiOways  took  it  for  granted  that  you  knew ttT™ 
▼ere  in  the  service  of 'Devil'  Bolhuaow." 
"  But  why  *  Devil '?"  I  asked. 

!rn7.ifT*T  *^'  °^"  °^  '^«^'  BoUamore  ™ 
<me  of  the  best  known  in  London.    HewaTZlL^ 

:  stitTi  r^*'  'ir^''  ^-'  «-bird^:^ 

I  stared  at  him  in  amazement. 
^•m«|»  I  cried,  "thrt  ,„iet  rtDdion,.  «rf.&eri 

"Thegreatertrip  Mid  debauchee  in  England  I    All 
iSTJrT '?'"""    B«t,.„™dSZdnt^ 

room  ai^ht  even  now  give  riae  to  «Bpicion^» 
iJnt  what  can  haye  changed  him  BO  f  » 
"Ltttle  Beryl  Caa«i  when  ahe  took  the  ridt  of 
fc«onm.gh>.wife    n-twaathetanung^rHt 
hjd  got  »&,  U„rt  hi.  .«,  faat  .^Td  ttT^  ^ 
•w     Ihew  ie  a  world  o(  difference,  ™,  know 
between  a  ajm  who  drinka  and  a  drunW    XhTi' 
•tank,  but  they  taboo  a  dnmkard.    HrL  ^™. 
adayetoit-hopeleaaandi^  n«^^ 
a,  «w  the  poMibiUtie.  of  a  fine  n«n  in  ull^ 

wll  ^..  ?"*  °'  •  ^"^  "<J.  by  derotingTc 
Mb  to  .1,  bronght  him  back  to  n«nho<5  andd^ 
You  have  obaerved  that  no  li,.„  i,  „„  kepHTtti' 

J»««*     n»«  MT.  hM  been  an,  dace  her  fooJ 
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««Med  its  thwihold.    A  drop  of  it  would  be  like 

Wood  to  a  tiger  even  now." 

*•  Then  her  influence  still  holds  him  ? " 

"That  is  the  wonder  of  it    When  she  died  three 

fall  back  mto  his  old  ways.  She  feared  it  herself ,  and 
the  thought  gave  a  terror  to  death,  for  she  was  like 
a  guardian  angel  to  that  man,  and  Kved  only  for  the 

^epuq>ose.  By  theway.didyouseea  black japamied 
box  m  his  room  ? "  *««"«» 

"Yes." 

« I  fancy  it  contains  her  letten.  If  ever  he  has 
occasion  to  be  away,  if  only  for  a  single  night,  he 
invariably  takes  his  black  japamied  bof  ^1> 
Well,  well,  Colmore,  perhaps  I  have  told  yon  rather 

<«te  If  anyUuiy  of  interest  should  come  to  your  know^ 

^e.  .Icould^thatttieworUiymanwai  consumed 
with  curiosity  and  just  a  Uttle  piqued  that  L  the  new- 

^3'.  "^^^^'^^^^'^^topeneteateintothe 
imtrodden  chamber.  But  the  &ct  raised  me  in  his 
esteem,  and  from  that  time  onwaids  I  found  mvself 
upon  more  confidential  terms  with  him. 

And  now  the  silent  and  majestic  figure  of  mv 
em^oyer  became  an  object  of  greater  interest  to  me^ 
I  began  to  understand  tiiat  strangely  human  look  in 
his  eyes,  those  deep  lines  upon  his  careworn  face  He 
was  a  man  who  was  fighting  a  ceaseless  battle,  holding 
at  arms  lengti,,  from  morning  till  night,  a  hoiS 

adversary,  who  was  for  ever  trying  to  close  with  him^ 
an  jdversary  which  would  destroy  him  body  and  soul 
could  It  but  fix  its  chiws  once  more  upon  him.    M 
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^t  tlS";  n^^  <>^  vicing  ^ 

j^^^^  puitea  to  icraen  the  man  whom  ahe 

'^^  Z  Z  ^;^JL°  f  "^  ^  >^  o™  Sent 
onee  to  rtar.  hi.  X^      n     He  even  invited  me 

«»iMence  which  he  Zl  ,    ^^  "  ™»  •  mark  of 

H.  aaked  »e  ^^^r"h^S:  rf "'  "^ 
f»  beat  private  lih™^  •  ^  r^  ("  waa  one  of 
•^anyhoJTto  ft,''t^»  ^f>"J^.  »*  I  "pent 

~«  by  tte  ^wtitil"t„1'"f«»» 
which  oxiated  «aong  hiTS  T  "  *^  "**» 
dow  Mlationa  I  wa.  «.™  •  ^  'P'"  "^  'k"« 
•^beri.  ae  taC       "  •««»  aaked  to  enter  the 

that  be  mZ^^^^T  •""  "«^«»  •« 
".^ocri,,.    ^4;:;J^'^^,^^«.lvi.eof 
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One  evening  Miss  Witherton  had  cone  dow«  ♦ 

wimd  under  the  eutem  tim.f  7  a  t    r^  '  •"*!» 

r-^Uu.ttheai^tiSn.'-^^'^-i 

fkirt.  the  old  ta™t  wheTS^^^tlSr.  Tf 
It  was  a  voioe-the  voice  undoubtedlv  of  *  -« 

;;it  came  throngh  tte  window."  I  said. 
We  must  not  play  the  part  of  eavB«!i«nt^    « 

t^r^  -We  »„t  C  tTC^ 

;;Tou  have  hewd  it  before,"  I  orfed. 
wno  can  the  woman  be  ? " 
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lUTOBoida*.    UwdMUnrnotdiimiMit" 

]tatg«Bta,gU«t.aremplojr«W.da«Mo,ndd«te.u. 
1*,  who  oobM  die  be.  thi.  myterioM  won»n  »!.»  kept 
Ume™p.n7mtheoIdtow,?  I  knew  ftom  my  oto 
fa?pectonhowU,A«.db«e.«»maw«.    Z^ 

^  oome  from .    It  couM  not  be  «.y  one  of  the  hou«. 

B^^.1^^^  »"to  the  .igitat  eye,  of  C 
»»™*    ™e  ™>tor  mwt  come  fa»m  without.    But 

_ijd  then  n,.Hen:y  I  nmiembeied  how  .aoient  thi. 
>»lMing  WW.  and  how  probeble  thet  aome  medi»nd 

w«hont  one^  The  myrteriou.  »om  wi  the  Z^t 
of  the  tunet.  so  that  if  thaie  were  anything  of  uTi^ 
u™ud open  though  the  iloo,.  IheSn™ 
o^bW-m  the  unmodiate  vicinity.  He  other  enTS 
U>o  wciet  pawege  might  lie  unong  »mo  tanitle  rf 
ta»ble  m  the  neighbouring  »p,e.    I  ..id  n.^  ^ 

»^r^^  the  m«mer  in  whioh  he  concealed  hi,^ 
iiatu»    Often  .8 1  watched  his  auatera  ftraw,  1  ^ 

^^  *^  ' '7  ^"^  Po-ible  that  .nohl^  ,SSd 
to  B™g  thi.  double  life,  Mid  I  tried  to  per.n«ie  n^^ 
Oat  my  ^uspmion.  might  after  aU  jJot,  to  be  X 
founded.  But  there  ™  the  female  ™ioe,  there  ™, 
tte  «™t  nightly  rende^^  i^  ^  t^Z^. 
b«f-how  could  nwh  &ct,  admit  of  an  inu^t 
aterpretation?     1  conceived  a  horror  of  tto  ^ 
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I^«J^  «ith  tothim  «  hi.  deep,  «»,irt«t 

Oiity  oao.  duing  dl  thow  dodUii  did  I  war  «. 

tunaUy  p«Hfflt6d  towwd.  U.  feUow-nuut    For  u 

™i!i       *^,*'™"'™8-    Tl>«  oooMiou  »«  „ 

other  thu the  aged ohttwomm  whomlhave  abe^ 
™nta«d  »  b«.«  the  on.  p,^  who  ™  S 
mthm  ha  ffi^torioa.  oh«aber.  I  w«  pudag^ 
~md«  which  led  to  the  tamt-f„,  „y  o^lS^  u; 
to  dut  dmction-when  I  hend  a  .adde»,  .tartled 
«««.,  «d  meised  in  it  the  hwhy,  growling  note  of  , 

^iliS^"""'^'*"'-    """Iko'rfhi.Toice 

J^»Tf   .J".*"  ''^'^  "y  dimtioner    An 
faebuit  hter  the  charwoman  pwed  me,  flying  down 

^JSr*^  "Mto^fi^ed  and  tremalon./Se  the 
tenMo  jowe  thundered  behind  her.    "Go  to  Mr. 
SteTOBfe  yonr  moneyl    Never  Kt  foot  in  Tho™ 

STfT"-      .?'"™'*  ***  '»^'y- 1  oould  ^ 
to^p  fcllowing  the  wonun,  and  found  her  ronnd  the 

"What  is  the  matter,  Mrs.  Brwm  ?  "  I  asked. 

me!    K  you  had  seen  'is  eyes.  Mr.  Colmore,  sir.    I 
thought  e  would  'ave  been  the  death  of  me." 

**  But  what  had  you  done  f " 

"Done,  sir  I    Nothing.    At  least  nothing  to  make 
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•omnohof.    Just  laid  m7 'and  on  that  black  Ijox  of  *lt 

-- adn  t  eyen  opened  it,  when  in 'e  came  and  you 'eaid 
tte  i.ay  'e  went  on.  I've  lost  my  place,  and  glad  I  am 
Of  It.  for  I  would  never  trust  myself  within  reach  of 'im 
again. 

So  it  was  the  japanned  box  which  was  the  cause  of 
this  outburst-the  box  from  which  he  would  never 
permit  himself  to  be  separated.  What  was  the  con- 
nection, or  was  there  any  connection  between  this  and 
ttie  secret  visits  of  the  lady  whose  voice  I  had  over- 
head? Sir  John  BoUamore's  wrath  was  enduring  as 
weU  as  fiery,  for  from  that  day  Mrs.  Brown,  the  chaiu 
woman,  vanished  from  our  ken.  and  Thorpe  Place  knew 
her  no  more. 

And  now  I  wish  to  tell  you  the  singular  chance 
which  solved  aU  these  strange  questions  and  put  my 
employers  secret  in  my  possession.  The  sto^  may 
leave  you  with  some  lingering  doubt  as  to  whether  my 

T^*^T^^.  ""^^  ^'  *^'  ^^^  «'  °^y  ^o^our.  and 
whether  I  did  not  condescend  to  play  the  spy.    If  you 

choose  to  think  so  I  cannot  help  it,  but  can  only  assure 
you  that,  improbable  as  :„  may  appear,  the  matter  came 
about  exactly  as  I  describe  it. 

The  first  stage  in  this  dinoument  was  that  the 
smaU  room  on  the  turret  became  uninhabitabla  Thia 
occurred  through  tiie  faU  of  the  worm-eaten  oaken 
beam  which  supported  the  ceiling.  Eotten  with  ace 
It  snapped  in  the  middle  one  morning,  and  broX 
down  a  quantity  of  plaster  with  it.  Foriiunately  Sir 
John  was  not  in  the  room  at  the  time.    His  priious 

i^^.  T  "^""^  ^"^  """^"S**  ^^  ^^^  a^d  brought 
into  the  library,  where,  henceforward,  it  was  locked 
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^fl«4^lnw«j    Sir  John  took  no  .top.  to  wprir 

•nnnised.  A.  to  the  Wy,  I  lud  thought  tL  S. 
would  have  brought  her  visit,  to  Ml  end.  jEd  I  not  ™ 
e^  hetrd  Mr  Eiehard.  .Aing  Ifa.  steve^  w^ 

?tl^\^*'"^-    I«>^'»°*~tchher^ly,buJ 

«.^ \  u"!,^."'^*  *^*  ^*  '^  °o*  «»«  fi^  time 
that  lAe  had  had  to  answer  or  avoid  tJie  same  que.ttl 

Youve  heard  the  voice,  Colmoref"  nid  ths 

I  conferaed  that  I  had. 

**  And  what  do  you  think  of  it  ?  '* 

I  riirugged  my  dioulders,  and  remarked  that  it  wa. 
no  buamoM  of  mine.  •«»*  «  was 

•'Come.oome.youareju.ta.cuiiou.a.anyofur 
I.  It  a  woman  or  not  4"  /   *  •«. 

"  It  is  certainly  a  woman.** 

"Which  room  did  you  hear  it  fiom  ?  ** 

"Erom  the  turret-room,  before  the  ceiling  feU.** 

«  But  I  heard  it  fiom  the  library  only  last  night  I 
paawd  the  d(x«s  as  I  was  going  to  bed,  and  I  heard 
wmetlung  waiLng  and  praying  just  as  phiinly  as  I  hear 
you.    It  may  be  a  woman— " 

"Why,  what  else  eouU  it  be  I" 

He  looked  at  me  hard. 

"55!^  ^  °*®"  ^^^^^  ^  ^®»^^  and  earth."  Mud 
If  1*  IB  A  woman,  Y —  -* ' 


ha 


u 


u 


I  don't  know. 


does  she  get  there?' 


No,  nor  I.     But  if  it  is  the  other  thing-buft 
there,  for  a  practical  business  man  at  the  end  of  tiie 
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Binetenth  omtoiy  thii  ii  nther  •  lidieoloof  line  cf 
cooTanitioo.''  He  turned  trnvj,  bat  I  mw  that  he 
felt  even  mem  than  ha  hed  laid.  To  ell  the  old  ghoet 
•toriee  of  Ihocpe  PUoe  *  neir  one  wee  being  edded 
before  our  very  eyei.  It  taaj  by  thJe  time  here  taken 
ita  permanent  place,  for  though  an  explanation  oame  to 
me,  it  nerer  reached  the  others. 

And  my  explanation  came  in  thia  waj.  I  had 
nfbred  a  deeplen  night  from  neiira]gia»  and  aboat 
mid-day  I  had  taken  a  heavy  dose  of  chlorodyne  to 
•lleTiate  the  pain.  At  that  time  I  was  finidiing  the 
indexing  of  Sir  John  BoUamore's  libiaiy,  and  it  was  my 
custom  to  work  then  from  five  till  seyen.  On  this 
particnhur  day  I  straggled  against  the  doaUe  effect 
of  my  bad  night  and  the  narcotic  I  have  abeady 
mentioned  that  there  was  a  recess  in  the  library,  and 
in  this  it  was  my  habit  to  work.  I  settled  down 
steadily  to  my  tadc,  but  my  weariness  overoame  me 
and,  frOling  back  Bpon  the  settee,  I  dropped  into  a 
heayy  sleep. 

How  long  I  slept  I  do  not  know,  but  it  was  qoite 
dark  when  I  awoke.  Confosed  by  the  chlorodyne 
^R^uch  I  had  taken,  I  lay  motionless  in  a  semi-oonsoioas 
•tate.  The  great  room  with  its  high  walla  coverad  with 
books  loomed  darkly  all  roond  ma  A  dim  radiance 
from  the  moonlight  came  throagh  the  fkrther  window, 
and  against  this  lighter  baokgroand  I  saw  that  Sir 
John  BoUamore  was  sitting  at  his  stady  tabla  His 
well-set  head  and  clearly  oat  profile  were  sharply  oat- 
lined  against  the  glimmering  square  behind  him.  He 
bent  as  I  watched  him,  and  I  heard  the  sharp  turning 
of  a  key  and  the  rasping  of  metal  upon  metal    As  if 
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nntawemeetoocjKw.    I  die  h.™,  to  ihuTu,!! 

»J»,:!' w ', I  'r'  *"  *»  ««dirto«m..„o.  «, 
P««m«^  but  I  could  not  do  »  wbita  flu  ^^ 

t«^«d,  «t«„^  li-«Ung  to  aSTyi^^ 

•wnrfIliadqK)k«>heiiiij*taotIi«T6he«diii»  Bnt 
•pologi6.M«l«plMatioa..  Henmuiw^TZ!: 
"W  ln»,  h.  qr,.  gl«„,a.g  ^  ,^  U,  j^  8^;^ 
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with  puiioii,  M  the  hftplta  ohanromui  mij  have  Mot 
UiD  WMki  btfon. 

*'Mr.Oolmorai'' he  eriad.  "Ton  here  1  Whttii 
the  maining  of  this,  air  ? " 

With  halting  words  I  explained  it  aU,  mj  neuralgia, 
the  narcotic,  my  luckless  sleep  and  singular  awakening. 
As  he  listened  the  glow  of  anger  fkded  from  his  ftoe,  and 
the  sad,  impassive  mask  closed  once  more  over  his 
features. 

*'M7  secret  is  yours,  Mr.  Ck)lmore,"  said  he.  •  I 
hare  only  myself  to  Uame  for  relaxing  my  precautions. 
Half  oonfldenoes  are  worse  than  no  confidences,  and  so 
yon  may  know  all  since  you  know  so  much.  Tlie  story 
may  go  where  you  will  whoi  I  hare  i  ssed  away,  but 
unUl  then  I  rely  upon  your  sense  of  honour  that  no 
human  soul  shall  hear  it  fimn  your  lips.  I  am  proud 
still — Ood  help  me  I — or,  at  least,  I  am  proud  enou^ 
lo  resent  that  pity  which  this  story  would  draw  upon 
me.  I  have  smiled  at  enyy,  and  disregarded  haL'ed, 
but  pity  is  more  than  I  can  tolerate. 

"  Tou  have  heard  the  source  fh)m  which  the  roice 
comes— that  voice  which  has,  as  I  understand,  excited 
so  much  curiosity  in  my  household.  I  am  aware  of  the 
rumours  to  which  it  has  given  rise.  These  speculatbns, 
whether  scandalous  or  superstitious,  are  such  as  I  can 
disregard  and  forgive.  What  I  should  never  forgive 
would  be  a  disloyal  spying  and  eavesdropping  in  order 
to  satisfy  an  illicit  curiosity.  But  of  chat,  Mr.  Colmoie, 
I  acquit  you. 

"When  I  was  a  young  man,  sir,  many  years 
younger  than  you  are  now,  I  was  launched  upon  town 
without  a  friend  or  adviser,  and  with  a  purse  which 
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bwo^l  only  too  mwy  ftOte  ttond.  wd  «»1m  »dviMw 
to  my  tide.  Idnmkdeoply  of  thowinoofliftH-ifthew 
ii  »  man  Uving  wko  hM  dank  mow  deeply  he  ii  not  • 
mttwhom  I  envy.  My  pune  lulRwd. my  ohtnwter 
raflteed,  my  ooneatntion  eoffeied,  stimnUnti  beoune 
•  aeoeeiity  to  me,  I  wis  s  creetun  from  whom  my 
"Minoiy  reooilf.  And  it  wm  at  that  time,  the  time 
of  my  blaokest  degradation,  that  Qod  sent  into  my  life 
the  gentieet.  sweetert  spirit  that  erer  desoended  u  a 
fflinirtering  angel  from  above.  She  loved  me.  broken 
••  1  was,  loved  me,  and  spent  her  life  in  making  a  man 
once  more  of  that  which  had  degraded  itself  to  the  level 
of  the  beasts. 

-Bnt  a  feU  disease  stmok  her,  and  she  withered 
away  before  my  eyes.    In  the  hour  of  her  agony  it  wae 

A^  S!  ?T^'i.''  ^  ^"^  "^«^  -"d  her  own 
death  tiiat  she  thonght.    It  was  all  of  me.    The  one 

pMg  which  her  fkte  brought  to  her  was  the  fear  that 
whoi  her  influence  was  removed  I  should  revert  to 
thatwhjchlhadbeen.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  mad^ 
oath  to  her  ttat  no  drop  of  wine  would  ever  cross  my 
11^  She  knew  only  too  weU  the  hold  that  the  devS 
had  upon  me-she  who  had  striven  so  to  loosen  it-and 
it  haunted  h^  night  and  day  the  thought  that  my  soul 
might  again  be  within  his  grip. 

fi,.f '  I' T  ^°^  ~°^«  ««°d'8  gossip  of  the  sick  room 
that  she  heard  of  this  invention-this  phonograph- 
and  with  the  quick  insight  of  a  loving  womanlhe  saw 
how  , he  might  use  it  for  her  enda    She  sent  me  to 

With  her  d;^ng  breath  she  gasped  into  it  the  words 
which  have  held  me  straight  ever  since.    Lonely  and 
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broken,  wlut  elae  have  I  in  all  the  world  to  uphold 
me  ?  Bat  it  ia  enough.  Please  God,  I  ahall  ftoe  her 
vithoat  shame  when  He  ia  pleased  to  rennite  ns  I  That 
iB  my  secret,  Mr.  Colmoro,  and  whilst  I  lire  I  leave  it 
in  your  keeping." 


■ 
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Bishop's  CitossiKa  is  a  small  viUage  lying  ten  nulea 
in  a  south-westerly  direction  from  Liverpool.,  Here 
in  the  early  seventies  there  settled  a  doctor  named 
Aloysius  Lana.  Nothing  was  known  locally  either  of 
his  antecedents  or  of  the  reasons  which  had  prompted 
him  to  come  to  this  Lancashire  hamlet.  Two  £ftct8 
only  were  certain  about  him:  the  one  that  he  had 
gained  his  medical  qualification  with  some  distinction 
at  Glasgow;  the  other  that  he  came  undoubtedly  of  a 
tropical  race,  and  was  so  dark  that  he  might  almost 
have  had  a  strain  of  the  Lidian  in  hid  composition. 
His  predominant  features  were,  however,  European, 
and  he  possessed  a  stately  conrto^  and  carriage  which 
suggested  a  Spanish  extraction.  A  swarthy  skin, 
laven-black  hair,  and  dark,  sparkling  eyes  under  a 
pair  of  heavily-tufted  brows  made  a  strange  contrast 
to  the  flaxen  or  diestnut  rustics  of  England,  and  the 
new-comer  was  soon  known  as  "The  Black  Doctor  of 
Bishop's  Crossing."  At  first  it  was  a  term  of  ridicule 
and  reproach ;  as  the  years  went  on  it  became  a  title  of 
honour  which  was  familiar  to  the  whole  country-side,  and 
extended  far  beyond  the  narrow  confines  of  the  village. 
For  the  new-comer  proved  himself  to  be  a  capable 
suigeon  and  an  accomplished  physician.    The  practice 
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Of  that  dufcriot  had  been  in  the  hands  of  Edward  Bowe, 
tte  son  of  Sir  William  Eowe,  the  Liverpool  oonsultant, 
but  he  had  not  inherited  the  talents  of  his  father,  and 
Dr.  Una,  with  his  advantages  of  presence  and  of 
manner,  soon  beat  him  out  of  the  field.    Dr.  Lana's 
•ooial  success  was  as  rapid  as  his  professional     A 
remarkable  surgioal  cure  in  the  case  of  the  Hon.  James 
Ij)wry,  the  second  son  of  Lord  Belton,  was  the  means 
of  introducing  him  to  county  society,  wheru  he  becam 
a  favourite  through  the  charm  of  his  conversation  and 
the  elegance  of  his  manners.     An  absence  of  ante- 
cedents and  of  relatives  is  sometimes  an  aid  rather 
than  an  impediment  to  social  advancement,  and  the 
distmguished  individuality  of  the  handsome  doctor  was 
its  own  recommendation. 

His  patients  had  one  fiiult— and  one  fault  only— 
to  find  with  him.     He  appeared  to  be  a  confirmed 
bachelor.     This  was  the  more  remarkable  since  the 
house  which  he  occupied  was  a  large  one,  and  it  was 
known  that  his  success  in  practice  had  enabled  him 
to  save  considerable  sums.    At  first  the  local  match- 
makers were  continually  coupling  his  nme  with  one 
OT  other  of  the  eligible  ladies,  but  as  years  passed  and 
Dr.  Lana  remained  unmarried,  it  came  to  be  generally 
understood  that  for  some  reason  he  must  remain  a 
bachelor.    Some  even  went  so  far  as  to  assert  that  he 
was  already  married,  and  that  it  was  in  order  to  escape 
the  consequence  of  an  early  misalliance  that  he  had 
buned  himself  at  Bishop's  Crossing.    And  then,  just 
as  the  match-makers  had  finaUy  given  him  up  in 
despair,  his  engagement  was  suddenly  announced  to 
Miss  Fiances  Morton,  of  Leigh  Hall. 
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^  Mi88  Morton  was  a  young  lady  who  was  weU 
fawwn   npon   the    countiy-side,   her    father,   James 
^dane  Morton,  having  been  the  Squire  of  Bishop's 
^^ssrng.    Both  her  parents  were,  however,  dead,  and 
die  Uved  with  her  only  brother,  Arthur  Morton,  who 
had  inherited  the  family  estate.     In   person   Miss 
Morton  was  tall  and  stately,  and  she  was  famous  for 
her  quick,  impetnous  nature  and  for  her  strength  of 
character.    She  luet  Dr.  Lana  at  a  gaiden-party,  and 
a  friendship,  which  quickly  ripened  into  love,  sprang 
up  between  them.    Nothing  could  exceed  their  devo- 
tion to  each  other.    There  was  some  discrepancy  in 
age,  he  being  thirty-seven,  and  she  twenty-four;  but, 
save  in  that  one  respect,  there  was  no  possible  objec- 
ticm  to  be  found  with  the  match.     The  engagement 
was  in  February,  and  it  was  airanged  that  the  marriage 
should  take  place  in  August. 

Upon  the  3rd  of  June  Dr.  Lana  received  a  letter 
fromabroad.    In  a  smaU  viUage  the  postmaster  is  also 
in  a  position  to  be  the  gossip-master,  and  Mr.  Bankley 
of  Bishop's  Crossing,  had  many  of  the  secrets  of  hi^ 
neighbours  in  his  possession.    Of  thia  particular  letter 
he  remarked  only  that  it  was  in  a  curious  envelope 
that  It  was  in  a  man's  handwriting,  that  the  postscript 
was  Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  stamp  of  the  Argentine 
KepubKc.    It  was  the  first  letter  which  he  had  ever 
known  Dr.  Lana  to  have  from  abroad,  and  this  was  the 
reason  why  his  attention  was  particularly  caUed  to  it 
brfore  he  handed  it  to  the  local  postman.    It  was 
delivered  by  the  evening  deUvery  of  that  date. 

Next  morning— that  is,  upon  the  4th  of  June— Dr. 
Lana  called  upon  Miss  Morton,  and  a  long  interview 
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foUowed,  from  which  he  ma  obsemd  to  ntam  in  a 
Btate  of  great  agitatioa    Mias  Morton  remained  in  her 
worn  aU  that  day,  and  her  maid  fonnd  her  serena 
tmiesintean.   Intheoourseofa weekit wasanopen 
aecret  to  the  whole  village  that  the  engagement  was  at 
an  end,  that  Dr.  Lana  had  behaved  ahameftiUy  to  the 
yonng  lady.and  that  Arthur  Morton,  her  brother,  was 
talking  of  horse-whipping  him.     In  what  particular 
wspect  the  doctor  had  behaved  badly  was  unhfcwn— 
some  surmised  one  thing  and  some  another;  but  it  was 
observed,  and  taken  as  the  obvious  sign  of  a  guilty 
eonsoience,  that  he  would  go  for  miles  round  rathn 
than  pass  the  windows  of  Leigh  HaU,  and  that  he  gave 
up  attending  morning  service  upon  Sundays  where  he 
might  have  met  the  young  lady.    There  was  an  adveiw 
tisementalsointheZanerfastothesale  of  a  practice 
which  mentioned  no  names,  but  which  was  thought  by 
some  to  refer  to  Bishop's  Crossing,  and  to  mean  that 
Dr.  Lana  was  thinking  of  abandoning  the  scene  of  his 
suocesa    Such  was  the  position  of  affairs  when,  upon 
the  evening  of  Monday,  June  21st,  there  came  a  fresh 
development  which  changed  what  had  been  a  mere 
^llage  scandal  into  a  tragedy  which  anested  the  atten- 
tion of  the  whole  nation.    Some  detail  is  necessary  to 
<»use  the  facts  of  that  evening  to  present  their  full 
significance. 

The  sole  occupants  of  the  doctor's  house  were  his 
housekeeper,  an  elderly  and  most  respectable  woman, 
named  Martha  Woods,  and  a  young  servant—Mary 
Pilling.  The  coachman  and  the  surgery-boy  slept  out 
It  was  the  custom  of  the  doctor  to  sit  at  night  in  hii 
study,  which  was  next  the  surgery  in  the  wing  of  the 
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Tbu  ode  of  the  hooae  had  a  door  of  its  own  for  the 
OMTewenoe  of  patiente,  so  that  it  was  possible  for  the 
docto  to  admit  and  reoeiye  a  visitor  there  without 
the  knowledge  of  any  one.  As  a  matter  of  £act,  when 
paUents  came  late  it  was  qnite  usual  for  him  to  let 
than  in  imd  out  by  the  suigeiy  entrance,  for  the  maid 
and  the  housekeeper  were  in  the  habit  of  retiring 

On  this  partiouUr  night  Martha  Woods  went  into 
tu^  doctor's  study  at  half-past  nine,  and  found  him 
ivxiting  at  his  desk.  She  bade  him  good-night,  sent 
the  maid  to  bed,  and  then  occupied  herself  until  a 
quarter  to  eleven  in  household  mattera  It  was  strife, 
ing  eleven  upon  the  hall  dock  when  she  went  to  her 
owniDom.  She  had  been  there  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  or  twenty  minutes  when  she  heard  a  ciy  or  calL 

which  appeared  to  come  from  within  the  house.  She 
waited  some  time,  but  it  was  not  repeated.  Much 
alarmed,  for  the  sound  was  loud  and  urgent,  she  put 
ott  a  dressmg-gown,  and  ran  at  the  top  of  her  speed  to 
the  doctor's  study. 

door  ^°'*"'"^'"  ^'^  *  ^°^«®' «  8l»  topped  at  Uw 
"I  am  here,  sir— Mrs.  Woods." 

"I  beg  that  you  will  leave  me  in  peace.  Go  back 
to  your  room  this  instant,  i "  cried  the  voice,  which 
was,  to  the  best  of  her  belief  that  of  her  master  The 
tone  was  so  harsh  and  so  unlike  her  master's  usual 
manner,  that  she  was  surprised  and  hurt. 

"I  thought  I  heard  you  calling,  sir," 'she  exphuned. 
but  no  answer  was  given  to  her.    Mrs.  Woods  looked 
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at  the  olook  u  she  returned  to  her  room,  andit  wm 
then  half.past  eleven. 

At  Bome  period  between  eleven  and  twelve  (she 
oonld  not  be  positive  as  to  the  exact  hour)  a  patient 
o^ed  npon  the  doctor  and  was  nnable  to  get  anrreply 
ftomhim     This  late  visitor  was  Mrs.  Madding,  Sie 
we  of  the  village  grocer  who  was  dangeronslv  ill  of 
typnoid  fever.    Dr.  Lana  had  asked  her  to  look  in  the 
last  thing  and  let  him  know  how  her  husband  was 
progressing.    She  observed  that  the  light  was  burn- 
ing m  the  study,  but  having  knocked  several  times 
at  the  surgery  door  without  response,  she  concluded 
tiiat  the  doctor  had  been  caUed  out,  and  so  retwned 
nome. 

There  is  a  short,  winding  drive  with  a  lamp  at  the 

«Qd  of  It  l^ng  down  from  the  house  to  the  road.  As 
Mrs.  Madding  emeiged  firom  the  gate  a  man  was 
coming  along  the  footpath.  Thinking  that  it  might  be 
I>r.  Lana  returning  from  some  professional  visit,  she 
waited  for  hun,  and  was  surprised  to  see  that  it  was 
Mr.  Arthur  Morton,  the  young  squire.    In  the  Ught  of 

S^  ^?».  ""^^  *^'  ^  "^^^^  ™  eicited. 
^d  that  he  carried  in  his  hand  a  heavy  huntingssrop. 
He^was  turning  in  at  the  gate  when  she  address^ 

"  The  doctor  is  not  in,  sir,"  said  she. 
"  How  do  you  know  that  ? "  he  asked,  harshly. 
1  have  been  to  the  surgery  door,  sir." 

*Ja^-^  \^^*'"  '^^  ^^  y°^  «4^.  looking  np 
the  drive.  /' That  is  in  his  study,  is  it  not  ? " 
*  ^'  sir;  l>^t  I  am  sure  that  he  is  out." 
-  Well,  he  must  come  in  again,"  said  young  Morton, 
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tnd  pasaed  flurcmgh  the  gate  while  Mn.  Madding  went 
npon  her  homewaid  way. 

At  three  o'clock  that  morning  her  husband  suffered 
a  sharp  relapse,  and  she  was  so  alarmed  by  his  symp- 
toms that  she  determined  to  call  the  doctor  without 
delay.  As  she  passed  through  the  gate  she  was  sur- 
prised  to  see  some  one  lurking  among  the  laurel  bushes. 
It  was  certainly  a  man,  and  to  the  best  of  her  belief 
Mr.  Arthur  Morton.  Preoccupied  with  her  own 
troubles,  she  gave  no  particular  attention  to  the 
incident,  but  hurried  on  upon  her  errand. 

When  she  reached  the  house  she  perceived  to  her 
surprise  that  the  light  was  still  burning  in  the  study. 
She  therefore  tapped  at  the  surgery  door.  There  was 
no  answer.  She  repeated  the  knocking  several  times 
without  effect  It  appeared  to  her  to  be  unlikely  that 
the  doctor  would  either  go  to  bed  or  go  out  leaving  so 
brilliant  a  light  behind  him,  and  it  struck  Mrs.  Mad- 
ding that  it  was  possible  that  he  might  have  dropped 
asleep  in  his  chair.  She  tapped  at  the  study  window, 
therefore,  but  without  result.  Then,  finding  that  there 
was  an  opening  between  the  curtain  and  the  woodwork, 
she  looked  through. 

The  small  room  was  brilliantly  lighted  from  a  laige 
lamp  on  the  central  table,  which  was  littered  with  the 
doctor's  books  and  instruments.  No  one  was  visible, 
nor  did  she  see  anything  unusual,  except  that  in  the 
further  shadow  thrown  by  the  table  a  dingy  white 
glove  was  lying  upon  the  carpet  And  then  suddenly, 
as  her  eyes  became  more  accustomed  to  the  light,  a 
boot  emeiged  from  the  other  end  of  the  shadow,  and 
riie  realized,  yntix  a  thrill  of  horror,  that  what  she  had 
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neck.    A. light  thickening  ^eZ^^^.^r.'*^ 

been  strangulation.  He  was  drM«L  i„  k?.  ,  ^ 
feesional  clothes,  but  worTrfnTT  "*  ^  «•«*!  P«>- 
•rki^i.  -  "'®  ®**"*  slippers,  the  boIm  ^ 

which  were  perfectly  dean.    The  ^r^        wies  of 

"7  1.7,  «.<!  it  w«  Z^«^Z  ti^L  t^ 
«d  BO.  t,  .  „bte  ^,  ^  ^^^  J.J  ti^ 
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WM  do*.  One  thing  in  (he  room  waa  miMing^bnt 
ttat  one  tting  WM  snggestiTe.  The  portndt  of  IC 
MortOT,irhwh  had  always  atoodupon  the  aide-taUe. 
hadbeen token ftom  ita  frame, and  carried  off  iS 
Wooda  had  observed  it  there  when  she  waited  npon 

Ijtt  employer  that  evening;  and  now  it  waa  gona  On 
the  other  hand,  there  waa  picked  np  from  the  floor 
«  green  eye-patch,  which  the  housekeeper  could  not 
remember  to  have  seen  before.  Such  a  patch  might 
however  be  in  the  possession  of  a  doctor,  and  there 
was  nothing  to  indicate  that  it  waa  in  any  wav 
connected  with  the  crime.  ^ 

Suspidon  could  only  turn  in  one  direction,  and 
Arthur  Morton,  the  young  squire^  was  immediately 
arrested.     The  evidence  against  him  was  cireum- 
atantial,  but  damning.    He  was  devoted  to  his  sister 
and itwas ahown  that  since  the  rupture  between  he^ 
and  Dr.  lana  he  had  been  heard  again  and  agidn  to 
express  himself  in  the  most  vindictive  terms  towarda 
h«r  former  lover.    He  had.  as  stated,  been  seen  some- 
where  about  eleven  o'clock  entering  the  doctor's  drive 
withahuntmg-cropinhishand.    He  had  then,  accord- 
tog  to  the  theory  of  the  poUce.  broken  in  upon  the 
doctor,  whose  exclamation  of  fear  or  of  anger  had  been 
loud  enough  to  attract  the  attention  of  Mrs.  Woods. 
WhMi  Mrs.  Woods , descended.  Dr.  Lana  had  made 
npha  mind  to  talk  it  over  with  his  visitor,  and  had. 
toarefore,  sent  his  housekeeper  back   to   her  room. 
This  conversation  had  lasted  a  long  time,  had  become 
moe  and  more  fieiy.  and  had  ended  by  a  penonal 
■truggle,  m  which  the  doctor  lost  his  life.    The  focL 
revealed  by  a  poU-mortm,  that  his  heart  was  much 
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di»Med-«n  ailment  quilt  onraipMted  dariaff  hig  m 

"-^wmMmaka  it  po«iMe  tl»t  darth  might  fa  hit  flZ 
enm  tm  injuries  which  would  notbe  fktd  iH 

^ymaa    Arthur  Morton  had  then  rwnovirf  hi. 
^»  photograph,  and  had  made  hia  way  homeward 
•^g  .dde  into  the  Uurel  budie.  to  a Wm*' 
M^atttegate.    Thi. wa.  the theo.7 of  the  mj 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  aome  strong  point, 
for  the  defenoe.    Morton  wa.  high-apiritedlndim- 
petuoua,  like  his  slater,  but  he  was  respected  and  liked 
by  ereiyone  and  his  frank  and  honest  natuie  seemed 
tobefacapableofsuehacrime.    His  own  explanation 
jras  that  he  was  anxious  to  have  a  conversation  with 
pr  lana  about  some  uigent  fkmily  matters  (from  first 
to  last  he  reftised  even  to  mention  the  name  of  his 
■fater).    He  did  not  attempt  to  denj  that  this  con- 
▼ersation  would  probably  have  been  of  an  unpleasant 
nature.    He  had  heard  from  a  patient  that  the  doctor 
was  out,  and  he  theief oie  waited  untU  about  three  in 

the  monung  for  his  return,  but  as  he  had  seen  nothimr 
of  hmi  up  to  that  hour,  he  had  given  it  up  and  had 
letumed  home.  As  to  his  death,  he  knew  no  more 
about  It  than  the  constable  who  arrested  him  He 
had  formerly  been  an  intimate  friend  of  the  deceased 
man;  but  circumstances,  which  he  would  prefer 
not  to  mention,  had  brought  about  a  chanse  in  his 
sentiments. 

There  were  several  focto  which  supported  his 
innocence.  It  was  certain  that  Dr.  Lena  was  aUve 
and  m  his  study  at  half-past  eleven  ©'dock.     Mm. 


™»  BUCK  oooiQB  1], 

^„     "«u  m  peaoe,  leemed  to  point  to  that    t#  *i.j 
were  80,  then  it  appeared  to  he%«LM^\  ?  *"" 
met  hi«  end  betwaSTTn  P~^Me  that  he  had 

keeper  hZ  ^Tioe   J'T  J^"  "H"  ^«-- 
M«dding  made  her  to^t  ^i  .^,  ^'   ''^*'°   Mre. 

hi.  death,  then  itT:;^:^^''^^^'^' 
could  not  be  imiltv  «.  ^T-L     1     *,'^™*'*'^°'*Ott 

«»««.  hri  tot  ZiJta'TZ/^  ."-' 

!»• .  w  W.7S  iSliSS^'?^'  ""^ 

Bat  in  the  meanwUI.  it  "■■"<«»™>g  ha  innooenoe; 

while,  on  the  other  hLd  rt!^*  ""  ^"^  "V^i 
hi-  motive,  in  X^tr:  .™  T^  ^  "»' 
Mm  Madding  S  aTh    ,  ^T  "°^'    '"^ 

•^  the  «on«d  1^.  Ji'-^l^X^'t-^SrS 
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P^0tQptph  of  Uf  dtlir  AaiioMi^  whioh  had  btn  m. 

y^ftomthtdoeto^i  room,  had  not  been  tonad  in  h«r 
*WM«'i  rnweiriuiL    Thit  ugoment,  however,  did  not 
•cmnt  Cor  mooh,  •§  he  had  emple  time  before  hie  emet 
to  bum  it  or  to  deetraj  it    As  to  the  only  podtiTe 
•wdenoe  in  the  oaee-the  moddy  footmarks  upon  the 
»»^-they  were  so  Uorred  by  the  softness  of  the 
«5)et  thet  it  was  impossible  to  make  any  trustworthy 
deduction  from  them.     The  meet  that  could  be  said 
was  tiut  their  appearance  was  not  inconsistent  with 
the  theoiy  that  they  were  made  by  the  accused,  and 
it  was  farther  shown  that  his  boots  were  very  muddy 
upon  that  night.    There  had  been  a  heavy  shower  in 
the  afternoon,  and  all  boots  were  probably  in  the  same 
oondition. 

Such  is  a  bald  statement  of  the  singular  and 
romantic  series  of  events  whioh  centnd'  pubUo  atten- 
Um  upon  this  Lancashire  tragedy.  The  unknown 
origin  of  the  doctor,  his  curious  and  distinguished 
P«n<»«lity,  the  position  of  the  man  who  was  accused 

rf  the  murder,  and  the  love  aflfiur  which  had  preceded 
ttie  onme,  all  combined  to  make  the  affair  one  of  those 
dramas  which  absorb  the  whole  interest  of  a  nation. 
Throughout  the  three  kingdoms  men  discussed  the  case 
of  the  Black  Doctor  of  Bishop's  Crossing,  and  many 
were  the  theories  put  forward  to  explain  the  facts  j  but 
it  may  safely  be  said  that  among  them  aU  there  was 
not  one  which  prepared  the  minds  of  the  pubUc  for  the 
extraordinary  sequel,  which  caused  so  much  excite- 
ment upon  the  first  day  of  the  trial,  and  came  to  a 
dimax  upon  the  second.  The  long  files  of  the  Ian- 
Miter  Weekly  with  their  report  of  the  case  Ue  before 
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«MM  I  wriK  but  I  most  oontonft  BTielf  with  a 
STJSLi^  ^J**.**-  "J^  *^  *^  point  whtt,.  upo^ 
«wo6t  Mortoa  thraw  a  iiagulw  light  upon  the 


Mr.  Ptelook  OwT,  the  oooiuel  for  tha  nrA«»««M«« 

tabJt  of  nttug  np  >knw  in  tUi  iaoUM  iriiur  rf  ^ 

Uimmy.  A  wrwnt  «t  the  Mnie',  home  WM  .mT 
tdW  to  rfndt  thet  he  hri  hiri  hi.  ZtTnS^ 
rtout  ^  thrt  motBiag,  which  «™CL^ 
JWding-.  .l.tem«.t  the*  d«  h*J  JXt^^ 
^H  "^  "T  «»  gate  -pon  the  ocJTrf  hi 

wa.  fdt  wton  the  owe  to  the  ppo«cution  hidtem 
F«eated  ft.^  however  ciro„o.4tij  it  Lif  uHJ 

the  fote  of  the  pmoner  wu  .eded,  unlew  «Zttog 
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quite  unexpected  ehould  be  duolosed  by  the  defence. 
It  was  three  o'clock  when  the  prosecution  closed.  At 
half-past  four,  when  the  Court  rose,  a  new  and  un- 
locked for  development  had  occurred.  I  extract  the 
incident,  or  part  of  it,  from  the  journal  which  I  have 
already  mentioned,  omitting  the  preliminary  obser- 
vations  of  the  counsel. 

"  Considerable  sensation  was  caused  in  the  crowded 
court  when  the  first  witness  called  for  the  defence 
proved  to  be  Miss  Frances  Morton,  the  sister  of  the 
prisoner.    Our  readers  wiU  remember  that  the  young 
lady  had  been  engaged  to  Dr.  Lana.  and  that  it  was 
his  anger  over  the  sudden  termination  of  this  engage- 
ment which  was  thought  to  have  driven  her  brother 
to  the  perpetration  of  this  crime.    Miss  Morton  had 
not,  however,  been  directly  implicated  in  the  case  in 
any  way,  either  at  the  inquest  or  at  the  police-court 
proceedings,   and    her    appearance   as    the   leading 
witness  for  the  defence  came  as  a  surprise  upon  the 
public 

Miss  Frances  Morton,  who  was  a  tall  and  hand- 
some brunette,  gave  her  evidence  in  a  low  but  clear 
voice,  though  it  was  evident  throughout  that  she  was 
suffering  from  extreme  emotion.  She  alluded  to  her 
engagement  to  the  doctor,  touched  briefly  upon  its 
termination,  which  was  due,  she  said,  to  personal 
matters  connected  with  his  family,  and  surprised  the 
Court  by  asserting  that  she  had  always  considered  her 
brother's  resentment,  to  be  unreasonable  and  intem- 
perate. In  answer  to  a  direct  question  from  her 
counsel,  she  replied  that  she  did  not  feel  tiiat  she  had 
any  grievance  whatever  against  Dr.  Lima,  and  that  in 
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her  opinion  he  had  actei  in  a  perfc^  ly  honourable 

oTST;   ^\T'''''  --  -  -suffi^-ent  know^ 
of  the  fwts,  had  taken  cnoth^v  view,  and  she  Inl 

^S''.'^^'"^^'^  *^*'  ^  -Pite  of  Z 
entreatiea,  he  had  uttered  threats  of  personal  violence 
ag^nst  the  doctor,  and  had,  upon  the  evening  of  tto 
to^7,  announced  his  intention  of  « having  it  out 
with  him."  She  had  done  her  best  t.  bring  him  to 
a  more  reasonable  frame  of  mind,  but  he  was  very 

co^S  "'"'   "^  ""°'°"   °'  ^"^■'^^-  -^ 
Up  to  this  point  the  young  lady's  evidence  had 
app^d  to  make  against  the  prisoner  rather  than  in 
hw  favour.    The  questions  of  her  counsel,  however 
aoon  put  a  very  different  light  upon  tiie  matter,  and 
disclosed  an  unexpected  line  of  defence 

guilty  of  this  crime  ? 

The  Judge:  I  cannot  permit  that  question   Mr 

Miss  Morton :  Yes. 

Mr.  Humphrey :  How  do  you  know  it  ? 

There  followed  a  prolonged  sensation  in  court  which 
interrupt^  tiie  cross-examim^tion  of  the  witnS 

Mr.  Humphrey:  And  how  do  you  know  Mi«. 
Morton,  that  Dr.  Lana  is  not  dead  ? 

Mss  Morton :  Because  I  have  received  a  letter 
from  him  since  the  date  of  his  supposed  death. 
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Mr.  Humphrey :  Have  you  this  letter  ? 
Miss  Morton:  Yefl>  but  I  should  prefer  not  to 
■how  it. 

Mr.  Humphrey :  Have  you  the  envelope  ? 

Miss  Morton :  Yes,  it  is  here. 

Mr.  Humphrey :  What  is  the  post-mark  ? 

Miss  Morton :  Liverpool. 

Mr.  Humphrey :  And  the  date  ? 

Biiss  Morton :  June  the  22nd. 

Mr.  Humphrey:  That  being  the  day  after  his 
alleged  death.  Are  you  prepared  to  swear  to  this 
handwriting,  Miss  Morton  ? 

Miss  Morton :  Certainly. 

Mr.  Humphrey :  I  am  prepared  to  call  six  other 
witnesses,  my  lord,  to  testify  that  this  letter  is  in  the 
writing  of  Doctor  Lana. 

The  Judge :  Then  you  must  call  them  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Porlock  Carr  (counsel  for  the  prosecution) :  In 

the  meantime,  my  lord,  we  claim  possession  of  this 

document,  so  that  we  may  obtain  expert  evidence  as 

to  how  far  it  is  an  imitation  of  the  handwriting  of  the 

gentleman  whom  we   still  confidently  assert  to  be 

deceased.    I  need  not  point  out  that  the  theory  so 

unexpectedly  sprung  upon  us  may  prove  to  be  a  very 

obvious  device  adopted  by  the  friends  of  the  prisoner 

in  order  to  divert  this  inquiry.    I  would  draw  attention 

to  the  fact  that  the  young  lady  must,  according  to  her 

own  account,  have  possessed  this  letter  during  the 

proceedings  at  the  inquest  and  at  the  police-court. 

She  desires  us  to  believe  that  she  permitted  these  to 

proceed,  although  she  held  in  her  pocket  evidence  which 

would  at  any  moment  have  brought  them  to  an  end. 
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Mr.  Humphrey:  Can  you  explain  this,  Mias 
Morton? 

Miss  Morton:  Dr.  Lana  desired  his  secret  to  be 
preserved. 

Mr.  Porlock  Carr:  Then  why  have  you  made  this 
public  7 

Miss  Morton :  To  save  my  brother. 

A  murmur  of  sympathy  broke  out  in  court,  which 
was  instanUy  suppressed  by  the  Judge. 

The  Judge:  Admitting  this  line  of  defence,  it  lies 
with  you,  Mr.  Humphrey,  to  throw  a  light  upon  who 
this  man  is  whose  body  has  been  recognised  by  so 
many  friends  and  patients  of  Dr.  Lana  as  being  that 
of  the  doctor  himself. 

A  Juryman :  Has  any  one  up  to  now  expressed  any 
doubt  about  the  matter  ? 

Mr.  Porlock  Carr :  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Humphrey:  We  hope  to  make  the  matter 
clear. 

The  Judge:  Then  the  Court  adjourns  untU  to- 
morrow." 

This  new  development  of  the  case  excited  the 
utmost  interest  among  the  general  public.  Frees 
comment  was  prevented  by  the  fact  that  the  trial  was 
stiU  undecided,  but  the  question  was  everywhere 
argued  as  to  how  far  there  could  be  truth  in  Miss 
Morton's  declaration,  and  how  far  it  might  be  a  daring 
ruse  for  the  purpose  of  saving  her  brother.  The 
obvious  dilemma  in  which  the  missing  doctor  stood 
was  that  if  by  any  extraordinary  chance  he  was  not 
diwi,  then  he  must  be  held  responsible  for  the  death 
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of  this  unknown  man,  who  resembled  him  so  exactly, 
^d  who  was  found  in  his  study.    This  letter  whidi 
MiM  Morton  refused  to  produce  was  possibly  a  con- 
fession of  guilt,  and  she  might  find   herself  in  the 
temMe  position  of  only  being  able  to  save  her  brother 
from  the  gallows  by  the  sacrifice  of  her  former  lover, 
ihe  court  next  morning  was  crammed  to  overflowing 
Md  a  murmur  of  excitement  passed  over  it  when  ^' 
Humphrey  was  observed  to  enter  in  a  state  of  emotion, 
which  even  his  trained  nerves  could  not  conceal,  and 
to  wnfer  with  the  opposing  counsel.    A  few  hurried 
word^words  which  left  a  look  of  amazement  upon 
Mr.   Porlock  Carr's  fiice-passed  between  them,  and 
then  the  counsel  for  the  defence,  addressing  the  judce 
annomiced  that,  with  the  consent  of  the  prosecution; 
the  young  lady  who  had  given  evidence  upon  the 
sittmg  before  would  not  be  recalled. 

The  Judge:  But  you  appear,  Mr.  Humphrey,  to 
have  left  matters  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state 

]^  Humphrey :  Perhaps,  my  lord,  my  next  witness 
may  help  to  clear  them  up. 

The  Judge :  Then  call  your  next  witness. 

Mr.  Humphrey:  I  caU  Dr.  Aloysius  Lana. 

.  ^T^el«»™ed  counsel  has  made  many  telling  remarks 
m  his  day.  but  he  has  certainly  never  produced  such  a 
sensation  with  so  short  a  sentence.  The  Court  was 
Bimply  stunned  with  amazement  as  the  very  man 
whose  fate  had  been  the  subject  of  so  much  contention 
appeared  bodfly  before  them  in  the  witness-box.  Those 
among  the  spectators  who  had  known  him  at  Bishop's 
Crossing  saw  him  now,  gaunt  and  thin,  with  deep  L'net 
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^care  upon  his  face.  But  in  spite  of  his  meUncholy 
beamg  and  despondent  expression,  there  were  few  who 
covld  say  that  they  had  ever  seen  a  man  of  more  dis- 
tanced presence.  Bowing  to  the  judge,  he  asked 
If  he  might  be  aUowed  to  make  a  statement,  and  havinc 
been  duly  informed  that  whatever  he  said  might  be 
"Bed  against   him,  he  bowed  once  more,  and  pro- 

"My  wish,"  said  he,  «is  to  hold  nothing  back,  but 
to  tell  with  perfect  frankness  aU  that  occurred  upon 
the  night  of  the  2l8t  of  June.    Had  I  known  that  the 
u^ocent  had  suffered,  and  that  so  much  trouble  had 
been  brought  upon  those  whom  I  love  best  in  the 
world,  I  should  have  come  forward  long  ago;  but  there 
were  reasons  which  prevented  these  things  from  coming 
to  my  ears.    It  was  my  desire  that  an  unhappy  man 
should  vanish  from  the  world  which  had  known  him 
but  I  had  not  foreseen  that  others  would  be  affected 
by  my  actions.    Let  me  to  the  best  of  my  abiHty  repair 
the  evil  which  I  have  done.  ^         /    i«ir 

"To  any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
tte  Argentine  EepubUc  the  name  of  Lana  is  weU 

fl  ^i..?^^  ^f*^®'''  "^^^  °^^  ^^  *^«  ^^  Wood  of  old 
Spam  fiUed  aU  tiie  highest  offices  of  the  State,  and 
would  have  been  President  but  for  his  deatii  in  the 
nets  of  San  Juan.  A  brilliant  career  might  have  been 
^n  to  my  twin  brother  Ernest  and  myself  had  it  not 
been  for  financial  losses  which  made  it  necessary  that 
we  should  earn  our  own  living.  I  apologize,  sir,  if 
theee  detaUs  appear  to  be  irrelevant,  but  they  are  a 
necessary  introduction  to  that  which  is  to  follow. 
"I  had,  as  I  have  said,  a  twin  brother  named 
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Emert,  whoie  resemblance  to  me  was  so  great  that 
even  when  we  were  together  people  could  see  no 
difference  between  ns.  Down  to  the  smaUeet  detail 
we  were  exactly  the  sama  As  we  grew  older  this 
likeness  became  less  marked  because  our  expression 

'^/'''V?.!"'''®'  ^"*  ^^  ^'^  ^^^"^  ^  repose  the 
points  of  difference  were  very  slight. 

"It  does  not  become  me  to  say  too  much  of  one 
who  18  dea^  the  more  so  as  he  is  my  only  brother, 
but  I  leave  his  character  to  those  who  knew  him  best. 

I  wiU  only  say-for  I  Aaw  to  say  it-that  in  my  early 
manhood  I  conceived  a  horror  of  him,  and  that  I  had 
good  reason  for  the  aversion  which  filled  me.    My  own 
reputation  suffered  from  his  actions,  for  our  cloae  re- 
Mmblance  caused  me  to  be  credited  with  many  of  them. 
Eventually,  in  a  peculiarly  disgraceful  business,  he 
oontnved  to  throw  the  whole  odium  upon  me  in  such 
a  way  that  I  was  forced  to  leave  the  Argentine  for 
ever,  and  to  seek  a  career  in  Europe.    The  freedom 
from  his  hated  presence  more  than  compensated  me 
for  the  loss  of  my  native  land.    I  had  enough  money 
to  defiay  my  medical  studies  at  Glasgow,  and  I  finally 
settled  in  practice  at  Bishop's  Crossing,  in  the  firm 
.  conviction  that  in  that  remote  Lancashire  hamlet  I 
should  never  hear  of  him  again. 

"For  years  my  hopes  were  fulfilled,  and  then  at 
last  he  discovered  me.  Some  Liverpool  man  who 
visited  Buenos  Ayres  put  him  upon  my  traclr  He 
had  lost  all  his  money,  and  he  thought  that  he  would 
oome  over  and  share  mine.  Knowing  my  horror  of 
him,  he  nghtly  thought  that  I  would  be  willing  to  buy 
him  off.    I  received  a  letter  from  him  saying  that  ho 
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WMooming.    It  WM  at  a  crisis  in  my  own  aflBun.  and 
his  amval  might  concei  /ably  bring  tronble,  and  even 
djafijaoe,  npon  some  whom  I  was  espeoiaUy  bound  to 
shield  from  anything  of  the  kind.    I  took  steps  to 
inaure  that  any  evil  which  might  come  should  faU  on 
.    me  only,  and  that  "-hew  he  turned  and  looked  at  the 
prisoner-"  was  the  cause  of  conduct  upon  my  part 
which  has  been  too  harshly  judged.    My  only  motive 
was  to  screen  those  who  were  dear  to  me  from  any 
possible  connection  with  scandal  or  disgrace     That 
scandal  and  disgrace  would  come  with  my  brother 
was  only  to   say  that   what   had   been   would   be 
again. 

"My  brother  arrived  himself  one  night  not  very 
long  after  my  receipt  of  the  letter.    I  was  sitting  in 
my  study  after  the  servants  had  gone  to  bed,  when  I 
heard  a  footstep  upon  the  gravel  outside,  and  an  instant 
latOT  I  saw  his  face  looking  in  at  me  through  the 
wmdow.    He  was  a  clean-shaven  man  like  myself,  and 
the  resemblance  between  us  was  stiU  so  great  that,  for 
an  instant,  I  thought  it  was  my  own  reflection  in  the 
glass.    He  had  a  dark  pateh  over  his  eye,  but  our 
features  were  absolutely  the  same.    Then  he  smiled 
in  a  sardonic  way  which  had  been  a  trick  of  his  from 
his  boyhood,  and  I  knew  that  he  was  the  same  brother 
who  had  driven  me  from  my  native  land,  and  brought 
disgrace  upon  what  had  been  an  honourable  name. 
I  went  to  the  door  and  1  admitted  him.    That  would 
be  about  ten  o'clock  that  night. 

"When  he  came  into  the  glare  of  the  lamp,  Isaw 
at  once  that  he  had  faUen  upon  veiy  evil  days.  He 
had  walked  from  Liverpool,  and  he  was  tired  and  ill. 
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I  waa  quite  thocked  by  the  expresaion  upon  his  &ce. 
My  medical  knowledge  told  me  that  there  wmJ^ 
-enouamtemalr^y.    He  had  beenlSnCX 

»!>«  he  entered  the  worn.    Hewaehinaelfdre—dfa 

tag  throngh  hu  boota.    But  hie  poverty  had  only  im^ 
hun  m«e  „v.gdy  vindictive  to^Zr^h^' 
lese  to  the  height  of  a  mania.    I  had  I».n  w^nT.    • 
»™.ey  in  England,  according  to  L^L^  ':^'^ 
h^  been  .tarvtog  in  Soath  America.    I  cMmot' «aita 

^hif,  and  debancheiy  had  nnhinged  hi.  riZ 

•tank,  demandmg  money,   ami  aU  in   the  fo^ 
SSXl'  "•»    '""■*™l««d  man,  bnt  I ZS 

My  coolne™  only  instated  him  the  more,    a  r,^ 
he  cursed,  he  diook  his  &ts  in  my  fe^  .L^v 

he  dapped  h«  hand  to  hi.  .ide^  ami  with  a  lo^ 

Jl^  J  •  ^  «'  "y  f«t.    I  rai«d  him  up  S 
.tretohed  bm  upon  the  wft,  but  no  anawer  came  to 

w«ooIdandcLunmy.    Hi.  di«a«d  heart  h«I  b.^« 
down.    Hb  own  violence  had  kiUod  him 

"For  a  long  Ume  I  «t  a.  if  I  were  in  «m»  dreadfld 
d^un,  atamig  at  the  body  of  my  brother.  TZ 


i     •■ 
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my  futniB  movement,  were  flnUl,  d^  Z^ 
"Ever  since  that  change  in  mv  aTniwi  *«  „i.-  u 

oiners,  but  my  feelings  were  as  I  describe     aZ 
to  make  a  dean  break  with  the  ps^  *^^'  "'^ 
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hii  hair  wm  about  th«  aame  length  u  my  own.    If 
I  changed  clothes  with  him,  then  Dr.  Aloynoi  T^na 
wonld  be  found  lying  dead  in  his  study,  and  there 
would  be  an  end  of  an  unfortunate  fellow,  and  of 
a  blighted  caieer.    There  was  plenty  of  ready  money 
in  the  room,  and  this  I  could  carry  away  with  me 
to  help  me  to  start  once  more  in  some  other  land. 
In  my  brother's  clothes  I  could  walk  by  night  un- 
observed as  far  as  Liverpool,  and  in  that  great  sea- 
port I  would  soon  find  some  means  of  leaving  the 
country.    After  my  lost  hopes,  the  humblest  existence 
where  I  was  unknown  was  fer  preferable,  in  my  estima- 
tion, to  a  practice,  howevar  successful,  in  Bishop's 
Grtwsing,  where  at  any  moment  I  might  come  face 
to  face  with  those  whom  I  should  wish,  if  it  were 
possible,   to  foiget      I    determined  to    effect    the 
change. 

"And  I  did  so.  I  will  not  go  into  particulars, 
fiw  the  recollection  is  as  painM  as  the  experience; 
but  in  an  hour  my  brother  lay,  dressed  down  to 
the  smallest  detail  in  my  dothes,  while  I  slunk 
out  by  the  surgery  door,  and  taking  the  back  path 
which  led  across  some  fields,  I  started  off  to  make 
the  best  of  my  way  to  Liverpool,  where  I  arrived 
the  same  night.  My  bag  of  money  and  a  certain 
portrait  were  all  I  carried  out  of  the  house,  and  I 
left  behind  me  in  my  hurry  the  shade  which  my 
brother  had  been  wearing  over  his  eye.  Everything 
else  of  his  I  took  with  me. 

"I  give  you  my  word,  sir,  that  never  for  one 
instant  did  the  idea  occur  to  me  that  people  might 
think  that  I  had  been  murdered,  nor  did  I  imagine 
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»h^  any  one  might  be  cawed  •«i<ms  danger  Uiromdi 
ma  stratagem  by  which  I  endeavouied  to  gain  • 
fteah  atart  in  the  world.    On  the  contrary,  it  waa 
the  thought  of  reUeving  others  from  the  burden  of 
my  presence  which  was  always  uppermost  in  my 
nund.    A  sailing  vessel  was  leaving  Liverpool  that 
vwy  day  for  Corunna,  and  in  this  I  took  my  passage 
thmkujg  that  the  voyage  would  give  me  time  to 
recover  my  balance,  and  to  consider  the  future.    But 
before  I  left  my  resolution  softened.    I  bethought 
me  that  there  was  one  person  in  the  world  to  whom 
1  would  not  cause  an  hour  of  sadness.    She  would 
mourn   me  in  her  heart,  however  harsh  and  un- 
aympathetio  her  relatives  might  be.    She  undewtood 
and  appreciated  the  motives  upon  which  I  had  acted 
and  If  the  rest  of  her  family  condemned  me.  she' 
at  least,  would  not  forget.    And  so  I  sent  her  a 
note  under  the  seal  of  secrecy  to  save  her  from  a 
basdess  grief.    If  under  the  pressure  of  events  she 
broke  that  seal,  she  has  my  entire  sympathy  and 
forgiveness.  ^    r     j 

"It  was  only  last  night  that  I  returned  to  England, 
and  during  all  this  time  I  have  heard  nothing  of  the 
sensation  which  my  supposed  death  had  caused,  nor 
of  the  accusation  that  Mr.  Arthur  Morton  had  been 
concOTned  in  it.  It  was  in  a  late  evening  paper  that 
I  read  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday,  and 
I  have  come  this  morning  as  fast  as  an  express  train 
could  bnng  me  to  testify  to  the  truth." 

Such  was  the  remarkable  statement  of  Dr.  Aloydua 
Lana  which  brought  the  trial  to  a  sudden  termination 
A  subsequent  investigation  corroborated  it   to   the 
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•ztont  of  finding  out  Um  tmwI  in  which  hii  bioth« 
Ern«it  Lana  h«d  oome  oyar  from  South  Amorioa. 
The  ihip'a  doctor  wag  able  to  teatify  that  he  had 
oomplainad  of  a  weak  heart  daring  the  voyage,  and 
that  hii  aymptoma  were  ooniiatent  with  such  a  death 
aa  was  described. 

Af  to  Dr.  Aloyriof  Lana,  he  returned  to  the  Tillage 
fcom  which  he  had  made  ao  dramatic  a  disappearance, 
and  a  complete  reconciliation  was  effected  between 
him  and  the  young  squire,  the  Utter  having  acknow- 
ledged that  he  had  entirely  misnnderstood  the  other's 
motives  in  withdrawing  from  his  engat^ment.  That 
another  recondliaUon  followed  may  be  Judged  from 
a  notice  extracted  from  a  prominent  column  in  the 
Morning  Po$t: — 

A  mwriage  was  solemnized  upon  September  19tk 

&^1,^^Vi2i??^"^u'^°^°'  at  thrjarish  chwS 
of  Biriioo's  (Jossmg  between  Aloysius  ^vier  Lan^ 
•wn  of  Don  A.lfredo  Lana,  formerly  Foreign  Minister 
of  tlw  ArgraUne  EepubUc,  and  Frances  Morton,  o^ 
danffhtor  of  the  late  James  Morton.  JJ».,  of  LeigJ 
Hall,  Bishop's  Crossing,  Lancashire,  " 
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I  CAWKOT  pretend  to  say  what  occurred  on  the  14th 

to  bUok  and  wUte.  my  wrmiae  might  «,em  too  cru^ 

•ometag  did  occur,  and  that  it  was  of  a  natui  whicli 
w^U  leave  its  mark  upon  every  one  of  us  for  the  Z 
0.  our  bves.  is  as  certain  as  the  unanimous  testimony 
of  five  witoesses  can  make  it  I  wiU  not  enter  into 
•ny  argument  or  speculation.  I  wiU  only  eive  a  nlidn 
^tement  which  will  be  submitted  to^  JoImT 
^rih^T"*  "^^  ^  ^**^°^«"'  •^d  withheld 

rate  ere^  detaa    I  cannot  obtain  the  sanction  of  Paul 
Le  Duo,  for  he  appears  to  have  left  the  country 

It  was  John  Moir  (the  weU-known  senior  jikner  of 
Moir  Moir.  and  Sanderson)  who  had  originauTtarned 
our  att^tion  to  ocouh  subjects.  He  had,  like  mw 
Te^  hard  and  practical  men  of  business,  a  mystic  si<te 
to  his  nature  which  had  led  him  to  the  exaLat^ 
^d  eventually  to  the  acceptance,  of  tiiose  eluZ' 
^om^a  which  are  grouped  together  with  much  that 
it  foolish,  and  much  tiuit  is  fraudulent,  under  Z 
ojnonheadmgofspiritualism.  His reseiches. wh^ 
1-d  begun  with  an  open  mind,  ended  unhappily  in 
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dogma,  and  he  became  as  poritive  and  fanatical  as  apy 
other  bigot.  He  represented  in  our  little  gronp  the 
body  of  men  who  have  turned  these  singular  phenomena 
into  a  new  religion. 

Mrs.  Delamere,  our  medium,  was  his  sister,  the 
wife  of  Delamere,  the  rising  sculptor.    Our  experience 
had  shown  us  that  to  work  on  these  subjects  without 
a  medium  was  as  futile  as  for  an  astronomer  to  make 
observations  without  a  telescope.    On  the  other  hand, 
the  introduction  of  a  paid  medium  was  hateful  to  all 
of  ns.    Was  it  not  obvious  that  he  or  she  would  feel 
bound  to  return  some  result  for  money  received,  and 
that  the  temptation  to  fraud  would  be  an  overpowering 
one?    No  phenomena  could  be  relied  upon  which  were 
produced  at  a  guinea  an  hour.    But,  fortunately  Moir 
had  discovered  that  his  sister  was  mediumistio— in 
other  words,  that  she  was  a  battery  of  that  animal 
magnetic  force  which  is  the  only  form  of  energy  which 
is  subtle  enough  to  be  acted  upon  from  the  spiritual 
plane  as  well  as  from  our  own  material  one     Of 
course,  when  I  say  this,  I  do  not  mean  to  be^  the 
question;   but  I  am  simply  indicating  the  theories 
upon  which  we  were  ourselves,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
exjdaining  what  we  saw.     The  lady  came,  not  alto- 
gether ^th  the  approval  of  her  husband,  and  thoudi 
•he  never  gave  indications  of  any  very  great  psychio 
force,  we  were  able,  at  least,  to  obtain  those  usual  phe- 
nomena of  message-tilting  which  are  at  the  same  time 
80  puerile  and  so  inexpUcable.    Every  Sunday  evening 
we  met  in  Harvey  Deacon's  studio  at  Badderly  Gardens, 
the  next  house  to  the  oomor  of  Merton  Park  Boad. 
Harvey  Deacon's  imaginative  work  in  art  would 
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P^  any  one  to  find  that  he  was  an  ardent  lover  of 
•mything  which  was  (m<,^  and  sensational.    Aoertain 

qnah^  which  had  originally  attracted  him  to  it.  but 
h»  attention  was  speeday  arrested  by  some  of  those 
phenomena  to  which  I  have  referr^,  and   he  wS 

looked  upon  as  an  amusing  romance  and  an  a£^ 
^er  entertemment  was  reaUy  a  very  formidable 
ISS'    He  18  a  man  with  a  remarkably  clear  and 

iStor'r.?^  *!?^^*  of  his  ancestor,  the 
^1-known  Scoteh  professor-and  he  represented  in 
our  smaU  circle  the  critical  element,  the  ^^^ 
no  prejudices,  is  prepared  to  foUow  facte  as  far  as  he 
can  see  them,  and  refuses  to  theorize  in  advance  of 
hu.  date.  His  caution  annoyed  Moir  as  muchTthe 
latter-s  robust  faith  amused  Deacon,  but  each  ^  w! 
own  way  was  equaUy  keen  upon  the  matter 

Andl?    What  am  I  to  say  that  I  represented?    I 
^^.      .^'^^''T'    I  ^  "^ot  tie  sdentifio  critic 

T^  dilettente  man  about  town,  anxious  to  be  in 
the  swim  of  eveiyfiesh  movement,  thankful  for  anv 
new  sensation  which  would  teke  me  out  of  myself  and 
op^  up  fieshpossibiUties  of  existence.  I  aTnot^ 
•nthuoast  myself,  but  I  like  the  company  of^<^ 
J^ara  Moir's  telk.  which  made  me'Z  as  tf  ^ 
h*i  a  private  pass-key  through  the  door  of  death, 
mtod  me  with  a  vague  contentment.  The  soothim^ 
atmoj^ere  of  the  stance  with  the  darkened  lighted 
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It  was,  u  I  have  said,  upon  the  14th  of  Apifl 
last  that  the  veiy  singular  event  trhich  I  am  abont 
to  put  upon  record  took  place.    I  was  the  first  of  the 
men  to  arrive  at  the  studio,  but  Mrs.  Delamere  was 
abready  there,   having  had  afternoon  tea  with  Mrs. 
Harvey  Deacon.    The  two  ladies  and  Deacon  himself 
were  standing  in  front  of  an  unfinished  picture  of  his 
upon  the  easel     I  am  not  an  expert  in  art,  and  I 
have  never  professed  to  understand  what  Harvey  Deacon 
meant   by   his  pictures;   but   I  could  see  in  this 
instance  that  it  was  all  very  clever  and  imaginative, 
foiries  and  animals  and  allegorical  figures  of  all  sorts. 
The  ladies  were  loud  in  their  praises,  and  indeed  the 
colour  effect  was  a  remarkable  ona 

•'  What  do  you  think  of  it,  Markham  ? "  he  asked. 

"Well,  it's  above  me,"  said  I.  "These  beasts^ 
what  are  they  ?  " 

"Mythical  monsters,  imaginary  creatures,  heraldic 
emblems— a  sort  of  weird,  bizarre  procession  of  them,'* 

*'  With  a  white  horse  in  front ! " 

"If 8  not  a  horse,"  said  he,  rather  testily— which 
was  surprising,  for  he  was  a  very  good-humoured 
fellow  as  a  rule,  and  hardly  ever  took  himself 
seriously. 

"What  is  it,  then?" 

"  Can't  you  see  the  horn  in  front  ?  It's  a  unioora. 
I  told  you  they  were  heraldic  beasts.  Can't  you 
recognize  one  V 

"  Very  sorry.  Deacon,"  said  I,  for  he  really  seemed 
to  be  annoyed. 

He  laughed  at  his  own  irritation. 

"Excuse  me,  Markhaml"  said  hej  "the  fact  k 
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that  I  have  had  an  awful  job  over  the  beast.  AU 
day  I  have  been  painting  him  in  and  painting  him 
ont,  and  trying  to  imagine  what  a  real  Hve,  ramping 
unicorn  would  look  like.  At  hat  I  got  him,  as  I 
hoped;  80  when  you  foiled  to  recognize  it,  it  took  me 
on  the  raw." 

"Why,  of  course  it's  a  unicorn/'  said  I,  for  he 
was  evidently  depressed  at  my  obtuseness.  "I  can 
see  the  horn  quite  phiinly,  but  I  never  saw  a  unicorn 
wcept  beside  the  Koyal  Arms,  and  so  I  never  thought 
of  the  creature.  And  these  others  are  griflSmi  md 
cockatnces,  and  dragons  of  sorts  ? " 

«YesI.had  no  difficulty  with  them.  It  was  the 
unioom  which  bothered  me  However,  there's  an  end 
of  It  until  to-morrow."  He  turned  the  picture  romid 
s^^l^*  easel,  and   we  aU  chatted  about   other 

Mott  was  late  that  evening,  and  when  he  did 
amve  he  brought  with  him,  rather  to  our  surprise, 
a  small,  stout  Frenchman,  whom  he  introduced  m 
Monsieur  Paul  Le  Due.     I  say  t«  our  surprise,  for 
we  held  a  theory  that  any  intrusion  into  our  spiritual 
<arcle   deranged   the  conditions,  and  introduced  an 
dement  of  suspicion.    We  knew  that  we  could  trust 
each  other,  but  aU  our  results  were  vitiated  by  the 
prince  of  ail  outsider.    However.  Moir  soon  icon- 
oiled  us  to  the  innovation.     Monsieur  Paul  Le  Duo 
WM  a  famous  student  of  occultism,  a  seer,  a  medium 

a  letter  of  mtroduction  to  Moir  from  the  Resident 
of  the  Parisian  brothers  of  the  Eosy  Cross.  What 
more  natural  than  that  he  should  bring  him  to  our 
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littte  s^tnoe,  or  that  we  Bhoold  feel  hononnd  hv  hk 
presenoe?  ^ 

He  TO   as  I  have  said,  a  smaU,  stout  man. 
imdiBtmgmshed  in  appearance,  with  a  broad,  smooth, 
clean-shaven  face,  remarkable  only  for  a  pair  of  W 
brown,  velvety  eyes,  staring  vaguely  out'in  front  of 
hun.    He  was  well  dressed,  with  the  manners  of  a 
gentleman,  and  his  curious  little  turns  of  English 
speech  set  the  ladies  smiling.     Mrs.  Deacon  hi^  a 
prejudice  against  our  researches  and  left  the  room 
upon  which  we  lowered  the  lights,  as  was  our  custom! 
and  drew  up  our  chairs  to  the  square  mahogany  table 
which  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  studio.    The  light 
was  subdued,  but  sufficient  to  aUow  us  to  see  ^ 
other  quite  plainly.     I  remember  that  I  could  even 
observe  the  curious,  podgy  little  square-topped  hands 
which  the  Frenchman  laid  upon  the  table 
,    "What  a  funl"  said   he.     "It  is'  many  years 
8mce  I  have  sat  in  this  fashion,  and  it  is  to  me 
amufflufr    Madame  is  medium.    Does  madame  make 
the  trance?"  ^^ 

•  "Well,  hardly  that,"  said  Mrs.  Delamere.    "But 
I  am  always  conscious  of  extreme  sleepiness." 

"  It  is  the  first  stage.  Then  you  encourage  it.  and 
there  comes  the  trance.  When  Uie  trance  comes,  then 
out  jump,  your  littOe  spirit  and  in  jumps  another 

httle  spirit,  and  so  you  have  direct  talking  or  writing   • 
You  leave  your  machine  to  be  worked  by  another." 
Jinn  f    But  what  have  unicorns  to  do  with  it  ?  " 
Harvey  Deacon  started  in  his  chair.    The  French- 

T^l'^^T'^  ^^"^  ^^''^y  '^'^d  *"d  staring 
into  the  shadows  which  draped  the  walls. 
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^V.!.*^.'".*^  he.     "Alwayi  mdoorni. 

lubjecfc  ao 


upon  a 


Who  has  been  thinking  so 
biiane?" 

"This  is  wonderfull"   cried  Deacon.     «I  have 

been  trying  to  paint  one  aU  day.    But  how  could  you 
know  it  ? " 

*•  You  have  been  thinking  of  them  in  this  room." 
**  Certainly." 

"But  thought*  are  things,  my  friend.  When  you 
imagme  a  thing  you  make  a  thing.  You  did  not 
know  It,  heinf  But  I  can  see  your  unicorns  because 
It  is  not  only  with  my  eye  that  I  can  see." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  I  create  i  thing  which 
has  never  exiated  by  merely  thinking  of  it  ? " 

"But  certainly.  It  is  the  fact  which  Ues  under 
all  other  facts.  That  is  why  n  evil  thought  is  also 
a  danger." 

••  They  axe,  I  suppose,  upon  .^e  astral  plane  ? "  said 
Moir. 

"Ah,  well,  these  are  but  words,  my  frienda  Th^y 
are  there— somewhere— everywhere— I  cannot  tell 
myself.    I  see  them.    I  could  not  touch  them." 

"You  could  not  make  us  see  them." 

"It  is  to  materialize  them.  Hold  I  It  is  an  ex- 
periment. But  thfl  power  is  wanting.  Let  us  see 
what  power  we  have,  and  then  arrange  what  we  shall 
do.    May  I  place  you  as  I  should  wish  ? " 

"You  evidently  know  a  great  deal  more  about  it 
than  we  do,"  said  Harvey  Deacon;  "I  wish  that  you 
would  take  complete  controL" 

"  It  may  be  that  the  conditions  are  not  good.  But 
ire  will  try  what  we  can  do.    Madame  will  sit  where 
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•he  IS,  I  next,  and  this  gentlenum  betide  me.    Meesttr 
Moir  wiU  sit  next  to  madame^  because  it  is  weU  to 
Have  blacks  and  blondes  in  turn.    Sol    And  now  with 
yoor  permission  I  will  turn  the  lights  aU  out." 
"What  is  the  advantage  of  the  dark?"  I  asked 
"Because  the  force  with  which  we  deal   is   a 
vibration  of  ether  and  so  also  is  light.    We  have  the 
™8  aU  for  ourselves  noyr—Keinf    You  will  not  be 
frightened  in  the  darkness,  madame  ?    What  a  fun  is 
such  a  s^ce  I " 

At  first  the  darkness  appeared  to  be  absolutely 
pitchy,  but  in  a  few  minutes  our  eyes  became  so  far 
accustomed  to  it  that  we  could  just  make  out  each 
other's  presence-very  dimly  and  vaguely,  it  is  true. 
I  could  see  nothing  eke  in  the  room-only  the  black 
loom  of  the  motionless  figures.  We  were  all  taking 
fte  matter  much  more  seriously  than  we  had  ever  done 
before. 

"You  will  place  your  hands  in  front  It  is  hope- 
less that  we  touch,  since  we  are  so  few  round  so  huge 
a  table.  You  will  compose  yourself,  madame,  and  if 
aleep  should  come  to  you  you  will  not  fight  against 

It.     And  now  we  sit  in  silence  and  we  expect 

heinf*  '^ 

So  we  sat  in  silence  and  expected,  staring  out  into 
the  bh»cknes8  in  front  of  us.  A  clock  ticked  in  the 
passage.  A  dog  barked  intermittently  far  away.  Once 
or  twice  a  cab  rattled  past  in  the  street,  and  the  gleam 
of  Its  kmps  through  the  chink  in  the  curtains  was 
a  cheerful  break  in  that  gloomy  vigU.  I  felt  those 
physical  symptoms  with  which  previous  s&mces  had 
made  me  famiHar-the  coldness  of  the  feet,  the  tingling 
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in  the  hwda,  the  glow  of  the  pdm«,  the  feeling  of  a 
COM  wmd  upon  the  back.  Strange  little  Sooting 
paina  came  in  my  foreanns.  especially  as  it  seemed 
to  me  in  my  left  one,  which  was  nearest  to  onr 
vmtor-^ue  no  doubt  to  disturbance  of  the  rascuUr 
aystem,  but  worthy  of  some  attention  all  the  same. 
At  the  same  time  I  was  conscious  of  a  strained  feelina 

li?^?  ""J^'^  ""^  "^^^  P^«l-    FromZ 
ngid   aUolute  silence  of  my  companions  I  gathered 

that  their  nerves  were  as  tense  as  my  own. 

And  then  suddenly  a  sound  came  out  of  the  dark- 
ness-a  low,  sibiknt  sound,  the  quick,  thin  breathing 
of  a  woman.     Quicker  and  thinner  yet  it  came  ^ 

the';^'^""'*    ^  all  rightr'  someone  asked  in 
"Yes,  aU  is  right,"  said  the  Frenchman.    "It  is 
madame.    She  is  in  her  trance.    Now,  gentlemen,  if 
you  will  wait  quiet  you  wiU  see  something,  I  thikk 
which  will  mterest  you  much." 

Still  t^e  ticking  in  the'halL  Still  the  breathinir 
deeper  and  fuUer  now,  from  the  medium.  StiU  the 
occasional  flash^more  welcome  than  ever,  of  the  pass! 
^^htsof^ehansoms.  What  a  gap  we  were  brid^ 
^e  hatf-nused  veJ  of  the  eternal  on  the  one  sidTaS 

T  ^^  ^'^^^'^  °°  ^^^  °<'^«'-  ^«  toble  was 
throbbing  with  a  mighty  pulse.  It  swayed  steadily 
rhythmically,  with  an  easy  swooping,  scooping  S' 
under  our  fingers.  Sharp  little  raps  and  LLs  Tme 
from  ita  substance,  file-firing.  voUey-firing.  the  sound* 
of  »  fegot  burning  briskly  on  a  frosty  night 
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"llewiamnoli power." said  theRwwlmum.    »S«e 
it  on  the  table  I" 

I  had  thought  it  was  some  delusion  of  my  own,  bttl 
tU  oonld  see  it  now.  Theie  was  a  gnenish.yeUow 
phosphoresoent  li^t-or  I  should  say  a  luminous 
▼apour  lather  than  a  light-which  lay  over  the  surftoe 
of  the  saUe.  It  roUed  and  \v.«athed  and  undulated  in 
dim  glimmering  folds,  turning  and  swirling  like  clouds 
^raioka  I  could  see  the  white,  square-ended  hands 
of  the  Erench  medium  in  this  balefbl  light. 

••Whataftml"hecried.    "It  is  splendid  I* 

«•  Shall  we  caU  the  alphabet  f "  asked  Moir. 

"But  no— for  we  can  do  much  better,"  said  our 
▼iffltor.  "It  is  but  a  clumsy  thing  to  tat  the  toble  for 
every  letter  of  the  alphabet,  and  with  such  a  medium 
as  madame  we  should  do  better  than  that" 

"  Yes,  you  will  do  better,"  said  a  voice. 

"Who  was  thrM  Who  spoke?  Was  that  you. 
Markham?"  ^  ^ 

"No,  I  did  not  speak." 

"  It  was  madame  who  spoke." 

"  But  it  was  not  her  voice." 

"Is  that  you,  Mrs.  Delamero  t " 

"  It  is  not  the  medium,  but  it  is  the  power  which 
nses  the  organs  of  the  medium,"  said  the  strange,  deep 
voice.  *        ^ 

"Where  is  Mrs.  Delamere  ?    It  wiU  not  hurt  her, 

"The  medium  is  happy  in  another  plane  of 
existence.  She  has  taken  my  place,  as  I  have 
taken  hers." 

"Who  are  you?" 
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"It  ottnot  DMtter  to  you  who  I  Mn.  I  am  one 
wbo  hM  lived  M  you  »»  Hying,  and  who  ha  died  •■ 
you  wiU  die."  —.  u««  •■ 

We  heard  the  creak  and  grate  of  a  cab  pulling  up 
iiextdoor.    There  was  an  aigument  about  the  fitter  and 
the  cabman  grumbled  hoanely  down  the  itreet.    The 
green-yellow  doud  stiU  iwirled  ftintly  over  the  tablei 
duU  elsewhere,  but  glowing  into  a  dim  luminosity  in 
the  direction  of  the  medium.    It  seemed  to  be  pinir 
itsdf  up  in  front  of  her.    A  sense  of  fear  and^dd 
struck  into  my  heart    It  seemed  to  me  that  lighUy 
and  flippantly  we  had  appreached  the  most  realand 
august  of  sacraments,  that  communion  with  the  dead  of 
which  the  fathers  of  the  Church  had  spoken. 

"Don't  you  think  we  are  going  too  far?    Should 
we  not  break  up  this  s^ce  ? "  I  cried. 

But  the  others  were  aU  earnest  to  see  the  end  of  it 
They  laughed  at  my  scruples.  ^awM. 

'*  All  the  powers  are  made  for  use,"  said  Harvey 
Deacon.  "Ifwe«i»dothis,weM<m«dothis.  Eve^ 
new  departure  of  knowledge  has  been  oaUed  unhiwfid 
in  Its  inception.  It  is  right  and  proper  that  we  should 
inquire  mto  the  nature  of  death." 

« It  is  right  and  proper,"  said  the  voice. 

"There,  what  more  could  you  ask?"  cried  Moir 
who  was  much  excited.  "Let  us  have  a  test.  WiU 
you  give  us  a  test  that  you  are  really  there  ? " 

"  What  test  do  you  demand  ? " 

**WeU,  now— I  have  some  coins  in  my  nodk^t 
Wm  you  tell  me  how  many  ? "  ^  ^    ** 

"We  come  back  in  ihe  hope  of  teaching  and  of 
elevating,  and  not  to  guess  childish  riddles." 
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^^^  ijL^*^  Mblr.  yott  oOoh  it  that  time^T 

WW  the  Rwwhnum.    "  But  •urdy  thii  ii  Terr  nood 

■«we  whet  the  Control  if  eeying.-  ^*^ 

"It  ii  •  nligion,  not  a  game."  laid  the  ooU.  haid 

If  J^T*^^"*^  ^  view  I  take  of  it,-  eried 
•  foolMh  queetioa.    You  wiU  not  teU  me  who  you 

"  What  doee  it  matter  ?  * 
*  Hare  you  been  a  spirit  lomr  ?» 
Tee."  ^ 

"How  long!" 

^i*i"^'  ?S?^  ^^^  *™«  M  you  da    Our  con. 
ditions  are  diffaront." 

"Are  you  happy  t** 

"Tee." 

"You  would  not  wish  to  come  back  to  life?" 
"  No— certainly  not." 
"Are you  busy?" 

•|  We  could  not  be  happy  if  we  were  not  busy." 
"  What  do  you  do  ? " 

••  Can  you  give  us  no  idea  of  your  work  ? " 
"  We  labour  for  our  own  improvement  and  for  the 
advancement  of  others." 

"  Do  you  like  coming  here  to-night  ? " 

eomLg.'^  8^^  to  come  if  I  can  do  any  good  by 
"  Then  to  do  good  is  your  object  ? " 
"  It  is  the  object  of  all  life  <m  eveiy  plane." 
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"Ton  w^  IfttUuun,  that  thould  miiww  yow 
MrtiplM.'' 

It  did,  for  m J  doubts  had  paned  «nd  only  intentt 
mnaiiied. 

•*  Have  you  pain  in  your  life  t "  I  Mked. 
"No;  pain  ia  a  thingof  the  body." 
''Have you  mental  pain  ?  " 
"  Yea ;  one  niay  always  be  sad  or  anzious." 
"  Do  you  meet  the  friends  whom  you  bate  known 
on  earth?" 

"  Some  of  them." 

"  Why  only  some  of  them  t " 

«  Only  those  who  are  sympathetic* 

"  Do  husbands  meet  wives  ? " 

"  Those  who  have  truly  loved." 

"And  the  others?" 

"They  are  nothing  to  eaoh  other." 

"There  must  be  a  spiritual  oonnectiont'' 

"Of  course." 

"Is  what  we  are  doing  ri^t  ?" 

"  If  done  in  the  right  spirit" 

"What  is  the  wrong  spirit  ?  " 

"  Curiosity  and  levity." 

"May  harm  oome  of  that  ? ** 

"  Veiy  serious  harm." 

"What  sort  of  harm?" 

"  You  may  call  up  forces  over  which  you  have  no 
controL"4 

"Evil  forces?" 

"  Undeveloped  forces." 

"You  say  they  are  dangerous.    Dangerous  to  body 
Of  mind  ? " 
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"SoBMliiMttQbotti.'' 

-J^i^J,,'*?^  "^  ^  bUekneM  leemtd  to 

»«^  blijdw  rtUl.  wUb  the  ydlow-grm  fog  .wirled 
Mid  anoked  upon  Um  tebU  ^        «»      ^^kw 

"Any  qwttioDi  jra  would  likt  to  Mk.  Mdrf- 

'•^7  thta-do  you  pmy  in  youp  world  f - 
"  One  •hould  pray  in  eyuy  world." 
"Why?" 

J  Beoaw  it   it  the  aoknowledgment  of  fbroM 

"  What  religion  do  yon  hold  over  there  t  * 
*•  We  difTflr  ezeotly  as  yon  da** 

"You have  no  certain  knowledget" 

*  We  have  only  ftith." 
« *il?**  questions  of  religion.**  eaid  the  Renchman. 
they  are  of  intereet  to  you  wmone  English  people,  but 
ttey  are  not  so  muoh  ftin.  It  seems  to  me  that  with 
tbsptmer  here  we  might  be  able  to  have  some  great 
2P^rienoe-A«m/     Something  of  whioh  we  wuld 

aaid'H^*  "^^^  °°^  ^  "****  Interesting  than  this,** 

-Well,  if  you  think  so,  that  is  very  well."  the 
ftenohman  answered,  peevishly.  "For  my  p^t  it 
seems  to  me  that  I  have  heard  aU  this  before,  imd  that 
to-iught  I  should  weesh  to  try  some  experiment  with 
all  this  foroe  which  is  given  to  us.  Butifyouhave 
otW  questions,  then  ask  them,  and  when  you  are 
flnish  we  can  try  something  more.'* 

But  the  speU  was  broken.    We  asked  and  asked, 
but  the  medium  sat  silent  in  her  chair.    Only  her 
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dmp,  ngOar  bmthiag  ihowed  tUt  •!»  wm  there. 
Thtmift  itiU  fwirlMl  vpon  the  toblo. 

"Yon  ha,y  diitorbed  the  hannoa/.    She  wiU  not 


'But  we  hATe  learned  almdy  aU  that  the  oea  teU 
inf  For  my  part  I  wiah  to  aee  aoniething  that  I 
hare  nerer  aeen  before." 

"What  then?" 

"YouwiUletmetiyt" 

"What  would  you  do  f" 

•I  hare  said  to  you  that  thought!  are  things.  Kow 
Iwishtoi»rwit  to  you,  and  toahow  you  that  which 
is  only  a  thought.  Yes,  yes,  I  can  do  it  and  you  wiU 
■ee.  Now  I  ask  you  only  to  sit  still  and  say 
noUiing,  and  keep  erer  your  handi  quiet  upon  the 
table. 

The  room  was  blacker  and  more  silent  than  oyer. 
Ihe  same  iiseling  of  apprehension  which  had  lain 
heavily  upon  me  at  the  beginning  of  the  s^oe  was 
bwk  at  my  heart  onoe  more.  The  roots  of  my  hair 
were  titigHng,  ' 

-It  is  working  I  It  is  working  r  cried  the  IVenoh- 
nan,  and  there  was  a  oraok  in  his  vdoe  as  he  spoke 
which  told  me  that  he  also  was  strung  to  his 
tightest 

The  luminous  fog  drifted  slowly  oflf  the  table,  and 
wavered  and  iliokered  across  the  room.  There  in  the 
farther  and  darkest  comer  it  gathered  and  glowed 
hardening  down  into  a  shining  core~a  strange,  shifty' 
Immnous,  and  yet  non-iUuminating  patch  of  radiance' 
bnght  itself,  but  throwing  no  rays  into  the  dark-' 
nees.    It  had  changed  from  a  greenish-yeUow  to  a 
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dusky  suUen  red.    Then  round  this  centre  thew  coiled 
a  dark,  smoky  substance,  thickening,  hardening,  grow- 
ing denser  and  blacker.    And  then  the  light  went  out 
smothered  in  that  which  had  grown  round  it. 
"  It  has  gone." 

*•  Hush—there's  something  in  the  room.** 
We  heard  it  in  the  comer  where  the  light  had  been, 
something  which  breathed  deeply  and  fidgeted  in  the 
darkness. 

^  What  is  it  ?    Le  Due,  what  have  you  done  ? " 
"It   is   all   right.    No   harm   will    come."    The 
Frenchman's  voice  was  treble  with  agitation. 

"Good  heavens,  Moir,  there's  a  large  animal  in  the 
room.  Here  it  is,  dose  by  my  chair  1  Go  away  I  Go 
away !  *'  ^ 

It  was  Harvey  Deacon's  voice,  and  then  came  the 
sound  of  a  blow  upon  some  hard  object  And  then  . 

And  then  ...  how  can  I  tell  you  what  hapm^ 
then  ?  '^'^ 

Some  huge  thing  hurtled  against  us  in  the  darkness, 
rearing,  stamping,  smashing,  springing,  snorting.  The 
table  was  splintered.  We  were  scattezed  in  every 
direction.  It  ckttered  and  scrambled  amongst  us 
rushing  with  horrible  energy  from  one  comer  of  the 
room  to  another.  We  were  all  screaming  with  fear 
grovelling  upon  our  hands  and  knees  to  get  away  from' 
it  Something  trod  upon  my  left  hand,  and  I  felt  the 
bones  splinter  under  the  weight 

^  A  light  I    A  light  I "  someone  yelled. 

"Moir,  you  have  matches,  matches  1 " 

"No,  I  have  none.    Deacon,  where  are  the  matches  ? 
For  God's  sake,  the  matches  I " 
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,^^;i  can't  find  them.     H«e,  you  Rendunan,  rtop 

My  imd,  by  good  Inok,  lit  upon  the  handla  u  T 
.  CS  ^  ««"«"^'»«  .».t  me  ««I  botW^ 
.tot  tto  It  bed  p««d  r  turned  the  huidle,  «rf  tTt 

L  ^"^  ~™  '  ""^"^  -"^  '--d  ™.diog 
-Wtai.lt?    InHea,«',Mme,.hat;i.it?" 

«».tiZj^:'""»"'^'J<'-»P»«i-  But 
-We  mint  fetch  her  oat.    Come  oa,  Mukhua- 

the  loager  TO  wait  the  lew  we  diaU  like  it " 

He  fluag  opea  U»  door  aad  we  ruBhed  ia.  She  wm 
a.»  oa  the  groaad  «aid*  the  Winter,  of  h^T 
Z-!^^  "«ldr.gg«l  hernrifUy  oat, .ndr^. 

oarmess.    There  were  two  stnmce  evea  fflow,««  -* 

.  »uie ,.  hoof.  „d  I  had  i«.tL?:snei:j 

^Ifaooming  through!    Ifa  coming l '» 
^  Bun,  run  for  your  lives!"  cried   the  Renoh- 

t^ITjTv/  r"  *  ^°"«  ''^'^  -pike,  gleanSng^ 
the  lamphght    For  a  moment  it  ahone  brforeT  *«^ 

then  with  a  «iap  it  disappeared  agZ"'^^ 
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"  Qnick  I    Quick  I    This  way  I "    Harvey  Deaoon 
■houted.    "Carry  her  in  I    Here!    Quick  1" 

We  had  taken  refuge  in  the  dining-room,  and  ahut 
the  heavy  oak  door.  We  laid  the  Benseless  woman 
upon  the  sofa,  and  as  we  did  so,  Moir,  the  hard  man  of. 
buainesa,  drooped  and  fainted  across  the  hearthrug. 
Harvey  Deacon  was  as  white  as  a  corpse,  jerking  and 
twitching  Uke  an  epileptic.  With  a  crash  we  heard 
the  studio  door  fly  to  pieces,  and  the  snorting  and 
Btamping  were  in  the  passage,  up  and  down,  up  and 
down,  shaking  the  house  with  their  fury.  The  French- 
man had  sunk  his  face  on  his  hands,  and  sobbed  like  a 
frightened  child. 

"WhatshaUwedof-  I  shook  him  roughly  by  the 
shoulder.    "  Is  a  gun  any  use  ? " 

"No,  no.  The  power  will  pass.  Then  it  will 
end.*' 

"You  might  have  kUled  us  all— you  unspeakable 
fool— with  your  infernal  experiments." 

"  I  did  not  know.  How  could  I  tell  that  it  would 
be  frightened?  It  is  mad  with  terror.  It  was  his 
fault.    He  struck  it." 

Harvey  Deaoon  sprang  up.  "CJood  heavens!"  he 
eried. 

A  terrible  scream  sounded  through  the  house. 

-.r?"  ™^  ^^®'    ^^'  ^'^  «0"»«  o«*-    K  it's  the 
Evil  One  himself  I  am  going  out  I " 

He  had  thrown  open  the  door  and  rushed  out  into 
the  passage.  At  the  end  of  it,  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs, 
Mrs.  Deacon  was  lying  senseless,  struck  down  by 
the  sight  which  she  had  seen.  But  there  was  nothing 
elsa  * 
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rfthe«o«.    Slowly  it  S«d  rn^^*^" 

taoke  into  a  Am  of  j^.  ^'  '^  Reaohman 

"What  a  itml"  lie  crioii     «Kr„         .    , 

J^nd.  w,  have  don,  wliat  la.  ZX  dt^ 

•it  -^i!f  f«  "  I  <»»  Mp  iC  said  Harvev  D~«». 
It  wiU  certainly  DOTM  be  done  again-   "™^^'"«»'. 

I«t1?k"t^.Zdt?  ^eT  ?•  "*  "  ^P^ 
«»»  1.  woaU  ^^  ^„  I !«««  ^  „yi„g 

7>»t  they  i;^  ^maT Vrm!^^-  "" 
aagine  that  we  we«  the  victa  of  J  /^f  ^°"' 
'"'n'onlinaiT  hoax     O,  ™  ,  "  •Ebonite  and 

experi^ice.    Or  perW  ^  ^  1  ™^   '«^We 
i»»"»p«  you  may  know  more  than 
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we  do  of  sach  oooolt  matten,  and  can  inform  vs  oT 
Mme  similar  ooounenoe.    In  this  latter  case  a  letter 
to  William   Markham,    146m,  The   Albany,  would 
help  to  throw  a  light  upon  that  which  is  my  dark 
tons. 


THE  JEWS  BREASTPLATE 

Mt  particular  fidend  Ward  Mortimer  was  one  of  the 
best  men  of  his  day  at  everything  connected  with 
Onental  archaeology.    He  had  written  largely  upon  the 
subject,  he  had  Uved  two  years  in  a  tomb  at  Thebes, 
while  he  excavated  in  the  VaUey  of  the  Kings,  and 
finally  he  had  created  a  considerable  sensation  by  his 
exhumation  of  the  aUeged  mummy  of  Cleopatra  in  the 
inner  room  of  the  Temple  of  Horus,  at  Phihe.  With 
such  a  record  at  the  age  of  thirty-one,  it  was  felt  that 
a  oonsi4erable  career  ky  before  him,  and  no  one  was 
TOrprised  when  he  was  elected  to  the  curatorship  of 
the  Belmore  Street  Museum,  which  carries  with  it 
the  lectureship  at  the  Oriental  CoUege,  and  an  income 
which  has  sunk  with  the  faU  in  land,  but  which  still 
iwnains  at  that  ideal  sum  which  is  large  enough  to 
encourage   an   investigator,  but  not  so  laige  as  to 
oiervatehim. 

There  was  only  one  reason  which  made  Ward 
Mortimer's  position  a  Uttle  difficult  at  the  Belmore 
Street  Museum,  and  that  was  the  extreme  eminence 
of  the  man  whom  he  had  to  succeed.  Professor  Andreas 
was  a  profound  scholar  and  a  man  of  European  reputa- 
tion. His  lectures  were  frequented  by  students  from 
•naj  part  of  the  mxU,  and  his  admirable  management 
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Of  the  oolleotbn  introcted  to  his  oaie  was  «  commoo- 
plaoe  in  aU  learned  societies.  There  was,  therefore; 
considerable  surprise  when,  at  the  age  of  fifly-five,  he 
suddenly  resigned  his  position  and  retired  from  those 
duties  which  had  been  both  his  Kvelihood  and  his 
pleasure.  He  and  his  daughter  left  the  comfortable 
suite  of  rooms  which  had  formed  his  official  residence 
in  connection  with  the  museum,  and  my  friend, 
Mortimer,  who  was  a  bwihelor,  took  up  his  quarters 
there. 

On  hearing  of  Mortimer's  appointment  Professor 
Andreas  had  written  him  a  very  kindly  and  flatter- 
ing congratuktory  letter.    I  was  actually  present  at 
their  first  meeting;  and  I  went  with  Mortimer  round 
the  museum  when  the  Professor  showed  us  the  admir- 
able collection  which  he  had  cherished  so  long.    The 
Plrofessor's   beautiful   daughter  and  a  young*  man. 
Captain  Wibon,  who  was,  as  I  understood,  soon  to 
be  her  husband,  accompanied  us  in  our  inspection. 
There  were  fifteen  rooms,  but  the  Babylonian,  the 
Syrian,  and   the  central  hall,  which  contained  the 
Jewish  and  Egyptian  coUection,  were  the  finest  of  aa 
Ptofessor  Andreas  was  a  quiet,  dry,  elderly  man,  with 
a  clean-shaven  face  and  an  impassive  manner,  but  his 
dark  eyes  sparkled  and  his  features  quickened  into 
enthusiastic  life  as  he  pointed  out  to  us  the  rarity  and 
the  beauty  of  some  of  his  specimens.  His  hand  lingered 
so  fondly  over  them,  that  one  could  read  his  pride  in 
them  and  the  grief  in  his  heart  now  that  they  were 
passing  frt>m  his  care  into  that  of  another. 

He  had  shown  us  in  turn  his  mummies,  his  papyri, 
Us  raw  scarabs,  his  inscriptions,  hia  Jewish  relics,  and 
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^  dii^ioatum  of  the  fiunous  seven-branohed  candle- 
■took  of  the  Temple,  which  was  brought  to  Borne  by 
tntna,  and  which  is  supposea  bj  some  to  be  lying  at 
this  instant  in  the  bed  of  the  Tiber.  Then  he  ap- 
proached a  case  which  stood  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
haU,  and  he  looked  down  through  the  gkss  with 
leverence  in  his  attitude  and  manner. 

« miis  is  no  novelty  to  an  expert  like  yourself, 
Mr.  Mortimer,"  said  he;  "but  I  daresay  that  your 
fiiend,  Mr.  Jackson,  will  be  interested  to  see  it." 

Leaning  over  the  case  I  saw  an  olject,  some  five 
inches  square,  which  consisted  of  twelve  precious 
stones  in  a  framework  of  gold,  with  golden  hooks  at 
two  of  the  comers.  The  stones  were  aU  varying  in 
sort  and  colour,  but  they  were  of  the  same  size.  Their 
shapes,  arrangement,  and  gradation  of  tint  made  me 
thmk  of  a  box  of  water-colour  painto.  Each  stone 
had  some  hieroglyphic  scratched  upon  ite  surface. 

"You  have  heard,  Mr.  Jackson,  of  the  urim  and 
thnmmim?" 

I  had  heard  the  term,  but  my  idea  of  ita  meaning 
was  exceedingly  vague. 

"The  urim  and  thummim  was  a  name  given  to  the 
jewelled  plate  which  lay  upon  the  breast  of  the  high 
pnest  of  the  Jew*  They  had  a  very  special  fe^ 
of  reverence  for  it-something  of  the  feeling  which 
an  ancient  Soman  might  have  for  the  Sibylline  books 
in  the  CapitoL  There  are,  as  you  see,  twelve  mag- 
nificent stones,  inscribed  with  mystical  characters. 
Counting  from  the  left-hand  top  corner,  the  stones 
are  camelian,  peridot,  emerald,  ruby,  kpis  lasuli,  onyx, 
■^phire,  agate,  amethyst,  topaz,  bwyl,  and  jasper." 
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I  WM  amazed  at  the  variety  and  beauty  of  the 
stones. 

"Has  the  breastplate  any  particular  history?"  I 
asked.  ' 

"It  is  of  great  age  and  of  immense  value,"  said 
Professor  Andreas.  "Without  being  able  to  make 
an  absolute  assertion,  we  have  many  reasons  to  think 
that  it  is  possible  that  it  may  be  the  original  urim 
and  thummim  of  Solomon's  Temple.  There  is  certainly 
nothing  so  fine  in  any  collection  in  Europe.  My 
friend,  Captain  Wilson  here,  is  a  practical  authority 
upon  precious  stones,  and  he  would  tell  you  how  pure 
these  are." 

Captain  Wilson,  a  man  with  a  dark,  hard,  incisive 
f^,  was  standing  beside  his  Jianeie  at  the  other  side 
of  the  case. 

"Yes,"  said  he,  curtly,  "I  have  never  seen  finer 
stones." 

"And  the  gold-work  is  also  worthy  of  attention. 

The  ancients  excelled   in "—he  was  apparently 

about   to  indicate  the  setting  of  the  stones,  when 
Captain  Wilson  interrupted  him. 

"You  will  see  a  finer  example  of  their  gold-work 
in  this  candlestick,"  said  he,  turning  to  another  table, 
and  we  all  joined  him  in  his  admiration  of  its  em- 
bossed stem  and  delicately  ornamented  branches. 
Altogether  it  was  an  interesting  and  a  novel  experience 
to  have  oljects  of  such  rarity  explained  by  so  great 
an  expert;  and  when,  finally.  Professor  Andreas 
finished  our  inspection  by  formally  handing  over  the 
precious  collection  to  the  care  of  my  friend,  I  oould 
not  help  pitying  him  and  envying  his  successor  whose 
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life  WM  to  pittg  in  io  pleasant  a  dn^.    Within  a  week, 
Ward  Mortimer  was  duly  installed  in  his  new  set  of 

rooms,  and  had  become  the  autocrat  of  the  Belmore 
Street  If  osenm. 

About  a  fortnight  afterwards  my  fiiend  gare  a 
small  dinner  to  half-a-dozen  bachelor  friends  to  cele- 
brate his  promotion.  When  his  guests  were  departing 
he  pulled  my  sleeve  and  signalled  to  me  that  he  wished 
me  to  remain. 

"You  have  only  a  few  hundred  yards  to  go,"  said 
he— I  was  living  in  chambers  in  the  Albany.  ••  You 
may  as  well  stay  and  have  a  quiet  cigar  with  me.  I 
▼eiy  much  want  your  advice." 

I  relapsed  into  an  arm-chair  and  lit  one  of  his  ex- 
cellent Matronas.  When  he  had  returned  from  seeing 
the  last  of  his  guests  out,  he  drew  a  letter  from  his 
dress-jacket  and  sat  down  opposite  to  me. 

"This  is  an  anonymous  letter  which  I  received  this 
monung,"  said  he.  ••  I  want  to  read  it  to  you  and  to 
have  your  advice." 

*•  You  are  very  welcome  to  it  for  what  it  is  worth." 
"This  is  how   the   note  runs:   'Sir,— I  should 
strongly  advise  you  to  keep  a  very  careful  watch  over 
the  many  valuable  things  which  are  committed  to  your 
enlarge.    I  do  not  think  that  the  present  system  of  a 
single  watchman  is  sufficient    Be  upon  your  guard,  or 
an  irreparable  misfortune  may  occur." 
"Is  that  all?" 
"Yes,  that  is  alL" 

"  WeU,"  said  I,  "it  is  at  least  obvious  that  it  was 
written  by  one  of  the  limited  number  of  people  who 
•re  aware  that  you  have  only  one  watchman  at  ni^t." 
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Ward  Ifortimer  liaadad  me  the  note,  with  •  enrioas 
■mile.  "  Hftve  you  en  eye  for  hendwiitiiig  f "  leid  he. 
" Now,  look  et  thief  He  put  another  letter  in faat 
of  me.  "Look  «t  the«in*oongr»tttl»te'»nd  the«in 
♦committed.'  Look  at  the  capital  7.  Look  at  the  trick 
of  putting  in  a  dash  instead  of  a  stopi" 

"They  are  undoubtedly  from  the  same  hand-^with 
some  attempt  at  disguise  in  the  ease  of  this  first  ooe." 

"The  seoond."  said  Ward  Mortimer,  "is  the  letter 
of  congratulation  which  was  written  to  me  by  Fkoftseor 
Andreas  upon  my  obtaining  my  appointment." 

I  stared  at  him  in  amasement  Then  I  turned  over 
the  letter  in  my  hand,  and  then^  sun  enoogh.  was 
"Mardn  Andreas  "signed  upon  the  other  side,  lleie 
oould  be  no  doubt,  in  the  mind  of  any  one  who  had  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  the  science  of  graphology,  that 
^e  Professor  had  written  an  anonymous  letter,  warning 
his  successor  against  thieves.  It  was  inexplicable.  bS 
it  was  certain. 

"Why  should  he  do  it?"  I  asked. 

-Precisely  what  I  should  wish  to  ask  you.  If  he 
had  any  such  misgivings,  why  oould  he  not  come  and 
tell  me  direct?" 

"  Will  you  speak  to  him  about  it  ? " 

"Mwre  again  I  am  in  doubt.  He  might  choose  to 
deny  that  he  wrote  it."  ^^ 

"At  any  rate,"  said  I.  "  this  warning  is  meant  in  a 

feiendly  spirit,  and  I  should  certainly  act  upon  it  Are 
the  present  precautions  enough  to  insure  you  aizainst 
robbery  ? "  *      -o 

"1  should  have  thought  so.    The  public  are  only 
admitted  from  ten  tiU  five,  and  there  is  a  guardian  to 
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tmytworowM.  He  attodt  at  the  dow  betwwtt  them, 
•nd  M  wwnmendi  them  both." 

**  But  ftt  night  f" 

'•  When  the  public  era  gone^  we  »t  once  put  up  the 
gre»t  iron  thutten,  which  ere  abmlntely  buigler-proof 
The  wetohmen  ia  a  capable  feUow.  He  tits  in  th^ 
lodge,  but  he  walks  round  every  three  houre.  We 
l^j^  one  electric  light  burning  in  each  room  aU 

« It  ia  difficult  to  wggeat  anything  mote-^rt  of 
weping  your  day  watchen  all  night." 

'*  We  could  not  afford  that." 

"At  least,  I  should  communicate  with  the  police^ 
*nd  have  a  special  constoble  put  on  outside  in  Belmore 
Street,  saidL  "  As  to  the  letter,  if  the  writer  wishes 
to  be  anonymous,  I  think  he  has  a  right  to  remain  so. 
Wemust  trust  to  the  fiiture  to  show  some  reason  fi« 
the  cunous  course  which  he  has  adopted." 

So  we  dismissed  the  subject,  but  aU  that  ni^t  after 

my  return  to  my  chambers  I  was  pusaling  my  brain  as 
to  what  possible  motive  Professor  Andreas  could  have 
fbr  wntmg  an  anonymous  warning  letter  to  his  suo- 
oessor-for  that  the  writing  was  his  was  as  certain  to 
me  as  if  I  had  seen  him  actually  doing  it.    Heforesaw 
some  danger  to  the  coUection.    Was  it  because  he  fore- 
saw It  that  he  abandoned  his  charge  of  it  ?    But  if  so 
why  should  he  hesitate  to  warn  Mortimer  in  his  own* 
name  ?    I  puzsled  and  pusded  until  at  last  I  feU  into 
a  troubled  sleep,  which  carried  me  beyond  my  usual 
hour  of  rising. 

I  was  aroused  in  a  singular  and  eflfective  method, 
for  about  nine  o'clock  my  fciend  Mortimer  rushed  into 
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mywomwithMwpwMlonof  oolirtiniAtfoniipon  Uf 
ftofc  HewMuwaUjoMof  tha  morttidyminofmj 
•oqu^tanoe,  bot  now  hii  oolltt  wm  undone  at  one 
•Bd.  hii  tie  WM  flying,  end  hl«  hat  at  the  Uck  of  hie 
MM.    I  read  hie  whole  itoiy  in  hie  frantic  ^yee. 

"llie  mneeam  hae  been  robbedl"  I  cried,  wrinring 
npinbed.  r  *-e*-e 

"Ifcweol  Ihoeejewelel  The  jewele  of  the  nrim 
tod  thnmmim  I  **  he  ga^wd,  for  he  wae  ont  of  breath 
With  running.  -I'm  going  on  to  the  poUce-station 
O^e  to  the  mnaenm  as  eoon  as  you  can,  JacksonI 
0<H)d-byeI"  He  rushed  distractedly  out  of  the  room, 
•nd  I  heard  him  clatter  down  the  stain. 

I  was  not  long  in  following  Ids  dizeotions,  but  I 
found  when  I  arrived  that  he  had  already  returned 
with  a  police  inspector,  and  another  elderly  gentleman, 
who  proved  to  be  Mr.  Purvis,  one  of  the  partaoTof 
Morson  and  Company,  the  weU-known  diamond  mer. 
chants.  As  an  expert  in  stones  he  was  always  prepared 
to  advise  the  poUce.  They  were  grouped  round  the 
Mse  in  which  the  breastplate  of  the  Jewish  priest  had 
beenexpoeed.  The phrte had  been  taken  out  and  laid 
upon  tiie  glass  top  of  the  case,  and  the  throe  heads 
were  bent  over  it 

"It  is  obvious  that  it  has  been  tampered  with," 
said  Mortimer.  "It  caught  my  eye  tiie  moment  that 
I  passed  through  tiie  room  this  morning.  I  examined 
It  yesterday  evening,  so  that  it  is  certain  that  tiiis  has 
happened  during  the  night." 

It  was,  as  he  had  said,  obvious  that  some  one  had 
been  at  work  upon  it.  The  settings  of  tiie  uppermost 
low  of  four  stonefr-the  camelian,  peridot^  emerald, 
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tad  nby— wen  rough  and  jagged  a  if  lome  one  h«d 
•onped  til  round  than.  The  stonee  were  in  their 
plwee,  haft  fthe  beentifal  goldwork  which  we  had 

admired  only  a  few  dayi  before  had  been  TeiT  dttmaily 
polled  abont  ' 

"It  looka  to  me,"  aaid  the  police  iMpector,  ••  i  ^ 
•ome  one  had  been  trying  to  Uke  ont  the  itonee  ' 

••My  fear  ia,-  uid  Mortimer,  -that  he  not  ouly 
trtjd^  but  ancoeeded.  I  believe  these  four  afoi,e«  to  }y. 
ddlM  imitationa  which  haye  been  put  in  Ihr  riu 0  of 
the  originals." 

The  same  suspicion  had  evidently  been  iu  the  n  inc' 
of  the  expert,  for  he  had  been  caieftilly  examinmif  Ll  0 
four  stones  with  the  aid  of  a  lens.  He  now  submitted 
them  to  several  tests,  and  finaUy  turned  cheerfully  to 
Mortimer. 

•'I  congratulate  you.  sir."  said  he,  heartay.  «I 
wiU  plddge  my  reputation  that  aU  four  of  these  stones 
are  genuine,  and  of  a  most  unusual  degree  of  purity." 

The  colour  began  to  come  back  to  my  poor  friend's 
frightened  face,  and  he  drew  a  long  breath  of 
relief. 

"Thank  God  I  "he  cried.  ••Then  what  in  the  world 
did  the  thief  want?" 

••Probably  he  meant  to  take  the  stones,  but  was 
interrupted." 

••  In  that  case  one  would  expect  him  to  take  them 
out  one  at  a  time,  but  the  setting  of  each  of  these  has 
been  looeened,  and  yet  the  stones  are  all  here." 

••It  is  certainly  most  extraordinary,"  said  the  in- 
spector. ••  I  never  remember  a  case  like  it.  Let  us  see 
the  watchman." 
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The  oommissioiiaire  wm  oaUed-*  wldierly,  honert. 
ftoed  man.  who  seemed  aa  conoemed  aa  Ward  Mortimer 
at  the  incident. 

"No  or,  I  never  heard  a  sound/'  he  answered,  in 
wpl7  to  the  questions  of  the  inspector.  "  I  made  my 
rounds  four  times,  as  usual,  but  I  saw  nothing  suspi- 
Clous.  I've  been  in  my  position  ten  years,  but  nothing 
or  the  kind  has  ever  ocouned  befoio." 

"  No  thief  could  have  come  through  the  windows  I " 

"Impossible,  sir." 

"  Or  passed  you  at  the  door  ?  " 

-.iv'^"*'  '^'  \  T"  ^^  "^y  ^^  «<»P*  ^hen  I 
walked  my  rounds." 

"What  other  openings  are  there  in  the  museum?" 
"There  is  the  door  into  Mr.  Ward  Mortimer's 
private  rooms." 

"That  is  locked  at  night,"  my  friend  explained, 
and  m  order  to  reach  it  any  one  from  the  street 
would  have  to  open  the  outside  door  aa  well" 

"Your  servants?" 

"Theb  quarters  are  entirely  separate." 

"Well,  well."  said  the  inspector,  «this  is  oertainlv 
veiyobscure.  However,  there  has  been  no  harm  done^ 
according  to  Mr.  Purvis."  ^ 

"  I  will  Twear  that  those  stones  are  genuine  " 
"So  tl^t  the  case  appears  to  be  merely  one  of 
mabcious  damage.  But  none  the  less,  I  should  be 
very  glad  to  go  carefaUy  round  the  premises,  and 
to  see  If  we  can  find  any  trace  to  show  us  who  your 
visitor  may  have  been."  ' 

His  investigation,  which  lasted  aU  the  morning 
was  careful  and  intelligent,  but  it  led  in  the  end 
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to  noehing.    He  pointed  out  to  iu  that  there  were 
two  posuhle  entrances  to  the  mnaeum  which  we 
had  not  oonaidered.    The  one  was  from  the  ceUara 
by  a  trapdoor  opening  in  the  passage.    The  other 
through  a  skylight  from  the  lumber-room,  overlookinff 
that  very  chamber  to  which  the  intruder  had  pen^ 
trated.    As  neither  the  oellar  nor  the  lumber-room 
could  be  entered  unless  the  thief  was  already  within 
the  locked  doors,  the  matter  was  not  of  any  practical 
importance,  and  the  dust  of  ceUar  and  attic  assured 
us  that  no  one  had  used  eitiier  one  or  the  other. 
RnaUy,  we  ended  as  we  began,  without  the  slightest 
clue  as  to  how,  why,  or  by  whom  the  setting  of  these 
four  jewels  had  been  tampered  with. 

There  remained  one  course  for  Mortimer  to  take, 
^d  he  took  it.  having  the  police  to  continue  thefr 
frmtlew  researches,  he  asked  me  to  accompany  him 

that  afternoon  in  a  visit  to  Professor  Andreas,    He 
took  with  him  the  two  letters,  and  it  was  his  inten- 
tion  to   openly   tax   his    predecessor  with    havimr 
written  the  anonymous  warning,  and  to  ask  h^ 
to  explain  the  &ct  that  he  should  have  anticipated 
w  exactly  Uuit  which  had  actuaUy  occurred.    The 
ftoW  was   living  in   a   smaU   villa  in   Upper 
Norwood,   but   we   were  informed   by  the   servaTt 
that  he  was  away  from  home.    Seeing  our  disappoint- 
ment^ she  asked  us  if  we  should  like  to  see  Miss 
Andreas,  and  showed  us  into  the  modest  drawine- 
room.  ^ 

I  have  mentioned  incidentaUy  that  the  Professor's 
dj»^t«  was  a  very  beautiful  girl.  She  was  a 
blonde,  tall  and  graceful,  with  a  skin  of  that  delicate 
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tint  which  the  French  call  "mat,"  the  ooloiu  of 
old  iroiy  or  of  the  lighter  petals  of  the  snlphw 
rose.  I  -was  shocked,  however,  as  she  entered  the 
toom  to  see  how  mnch  she  had  changed  in  the  last 
fortnight.  Her  yoong  face  was  haggard  and  her  bright 
eyes  heavy  with  trouble. 

"Father  has  gone  to  Scotland,"  she  said.  "He 
seems  to  be  tired,  and  has  had  a  good  deal  to  wony 
him.    He  only  left  us  yesterday." 

"You  look  a  little  tired  yourself,  Miss  Andreas,** 
said  my  friend. 

"  I  have  been  so  anxious  about  father." 
"  Can  you  give  me  his  Scotch  address  ?  ** 
"Yes,  he  is  with  his  brother,  the   Eev.   David 
Andreas,  1,  Anan  Villas,  Ardrossan." 

Ward  Mortimer  made  a  note  of  the  address,  and 
we  left  without  saying  anything  as  to  the  object 
of  our  visit  We  found  ourselves  in  Belmore  Street 
in  the  evening  in  exactly  the  same  position  in  which 
we  had  been  in  the  morning.  Our  only  due  was 
the  Professor's  letter,  and  my  friend  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  start  for  Ardrossan  next  day,  and  to 
get  to  the  bottom  of  the  anonymous  letter,  when  a 
new  development  came  to  alter  our  plans. 

Very  early  on  the  foUowing  morning  I  was 
aroused  from  my  sleep  by  a  tap  upon  my  bedroom 
door.  It  v^as  a  messenger  with  a  note  from  Mor- 
timer. 

"  Do  oome  round,"  it  said ;  "  the  matter  is  becoming 
more  and  more  extraordinary." 

When  I  obeyed  his  summons  I  found  him  pacing 
excitedly  up  and  down  the  central  room,  while  the 
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oM  soldur  who  goorded   Qw   iwniMiin    -- -  «i*u 
nuKtaiy  itiffiiess  in  a  oorner. 

"Mj  dear  Jackson,"  he  cried,  « I  «m  bo  ieliflfatod 
ti^^  have  come,  for  thia  »  a  most  m^Z 

"  What  has  happened,  then  ?  '* 

f.,-  5\n*^  *""  ^""^  '^^'^"^  *^  ••  ▼Wch  con. 
tamed  the  breastplate. 

"Look  at  it,"  said  he. 

I  did  so,  and  could  not  restrain  •  ciy  of  siirBrisa. 
The  setting  of  (he  middle  row  of  p^ioJTIi 
had  be^  profened  in  the  same  maftner  as  the  mer 
ones^f  the  twelve  jewehi,  eight  had  b«.Tw 
tempered  with  in  this  singular  iadaon.  Ihe  settinff 
of  the  lower  four  was  neat  Mri  smooth.  The  otfam 
jagged  and  inegular.  ^«i  oatn 

*•  Hare  the  stones  been  altered  f  **  I  asked. 
"No,  I  am  certain  that  these  uppsr  four  are  tka 
same  which  the  expert  pronounced  to  be  gwdne. 
far  I  observed  yesterday  that  little  di^jdesiSoTco 
^g«  of  the  eme»ld.  ffince  they  have  «*  ^ 
^«ltd  the  upper  stones,  there  is  no  reason  te  thiak 
fcheW  have  been  tianspos«i  To.  my  thJ^ 
heard  nothing,  Simpson  ? "  ^^  ^^ 

"Ko,  sir,"  the  commissionaiia  answend      **m^ 

w^  I  made  my  round  after  daylight  I  had  a -'  - 

hxdt  at  these  stones,  and  I  saw  at  once  thatVZ, 
one  had  been  meddling  with  them.  Then  I  o^ 
you.  «r,  and  told  you.  I  was  backwards  and  fcrw^ 
^J^'  night,  and  I  never  saw  a  soul  or  S^ 

"Cwne  up  and  have  some  breakfast  with  me,- 

M 
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mM  Mortimar,  aad  IwtMk  me  Isto  his  own  ehamben* 
— "ISToir,  what  49  70a  tbink  of  this,  JaokaoBl" 
UtmkaL 

"It  is  tiie  most  objeedess,  futile,  idictio  bnsliMSi 
ikttb  enrer  I  heard  ot    It  can  only  be  the  work  of  a 
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"  Can  j(n  put  forward  any  theory  ? ' 

A  onrioos  idea  came  into  my  head.  ''This  ol^jeot 
b  a  Jewish  relic  of  great  antiquity  and  sanotity,**  said 
I.  "  How  about  the  anti-Semitic  movem^t  ?  Gould 
one  oonceiye  that  a  fiuiatio  of  that  way  of  t-hinVing 
might  desecrate—^  " 

•*  No,  no,  no ! "  cried  Mortimer.  "  That  will  never 
do  1  Such  a  man  might  push  his  lunacy  to  the  length 
of  destroying  a  Jewish  relic,  but  why  on  earth  should 
he  nibble  round  eveiy  stone  so  carefully  that  he  cui 
only  do  four  stones  in  a  night?  We  must  have  a 
belter  solution  than  that,  and  we  must  find  it  for  our- 
•elvei,  for  I  do  not  think  that  our  inspects  is  likely 
to  help  us.  First  of  all,  what  do  yon  think  of  Simpson, 
the  porter?" 

"Have you  any  reason  to  suspect  him t •* 

"  Only  that  he  is  the  one  person  oa  the  peeaAm." 

"But  why  should  he  indii|fa  in  avh  wanton 
destruction  ?  Nothing  has  been  taksa  Mnqr*  He  has 
no  motive." 

"Mania?" 

"  No,  I  will  swear  to  his  sani^.** 

"  Have  you  any  otiier  OiMry  ?  " 

"Well,  yourself,  for  enapla.  Toi  an  not  a 
somnambulist,  by  Miy  chance  ?  " 

"Notiiing  of  the  sort,  I  a«are  you." 
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"Then  I  give  it  up." 

"  To  visit  ProfesBor  Andreas  ?  '* 
"No,  we  shaU  find  our  solution  nearer  tkn 
SooUand.  I  wiU  teU  you  what  we  shaU  do.  You 
taow  that  skylight  which  overlooks  the  central  hall? 
We  will  leave  the  electric  lights  in  the  halL  and  we 
mU  keep  watch  in  the  lumber-wom,  you  and  I,  and 
solve  the  mystery  for  ourselves.  If  our  mysterious 
visitor  «  domg  four  stones  at  a  time,  he  has  four  stiU 
to  do,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  think  that  he  wiU 
return  to-night  and  complete  the  job." 

"ExoeUentr'Icried. 

"We  mR  keep  our  own  secret,  and  say  nothing 
either  to  the  poUce  or  to  Simpson.  WiU  you  jZ 
me?  •' 

"With  the  utmost  pleasure,"  said  I;  and  so  it  was 
tgfuud. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  that  night  when  I  returned  to 
the  Belmore  Street  Museum  Mortimer  was,  as  I 
oould  see,  in  a  state  of  suppressed  nervous  excitement, 
but  It  was  still  too  early  to  begin  our  vigil,  so  we 

rraiMned  for  an  hour  or  so  in  his  chttibers,  discusdng 
«U  the  possibilities  of  the  singular  business  whiZ^ 
had  met  to  solve.  At  last  the  ro«ing  stream  of 
hansom  <»bs  and  the  rush  of  hunying  feet  became 
lower  and  more  intermittent  as  the  pleasure-seekers 
passed  on  their  way  to  their  stations  or  their  homes 
It  was  nearly  twelve  when  Mortimer  'ed  the  way  to 
tbe  lumoer-room  which  overlooked  the  central  faaU  of 
the  museum. 
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He  had  visited  it  during  the  day,  and  had  apiead 
•ome  sacking  so  that  we  conld  lie  at  onr  ease,  and  look 
straight  down  into  the  mnseun.  The  skylight  was  o( 
unfrosted  glass,  but  was  so  covered  with  dost  that  it 
wonld  be  impossible  for  any  one  looking  up  from  below 
to  detect  that  he  was  overlooked.  We  cleared  a  small 
piece  at  each  comer,  which  gave  us  a  complete  view 
of  the  room  beneath  us.  In  the  cold  white  light  of 
the  electric  lamps  everything  stood  out  hard  and  clear, 
and  I  could  see  the  smallest  detail  of  the  contents  of 
the  various  cases. 

Such  a  vigil  is  an  excellent  lesson,  since  one  has 
no  choice  but  to  look  hard  at  those  objects  which  we 
usually  pass  with  such  half-hearted  interest.  Through 
my  little  peep-hole  I  employed  the  hours  in  studying 
every  specimen,  from  the  huge  mummy-case  which 
leaned  against  the  wall  to  those  very  jewels  which 
had  brought  us  there,  gleaming  and  sparkling  in  their 
glass  case  immediately  beneath  us.  There  was  much 
precious  gold-work  and  many  valuable  stones  scattered 
through  the  numerous  cases,  but  those  wonderful 
twelve  which  made  up  the  urim  and  thummim  glowed 
and  burned  with  a  radiance  which  far  edipsed  the 
others.  I  studied  in  turn  the  tomb-factures  of  Sicara» 
the  Mezes  from  Eamak,  the  statues  of  Memphis,  and 
the  inscriptions  of  Thebes,  but  my  eyes  would  always 
come  back  to  that  wonderful  Jewish  relic,  and  my 
mind  to  the  singular  mystery  which  surrounded  it.  I 
was  lost  in  the  thought  of  it  when  my  companion 
suddenly  drew  his  breath  sharply  in,  and  seized  my 
arm  in  a  convulsive  grip.  At  the  sune  instant  I  saw 
what  it  was  which  had  excited  him. 
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I  have  said  that  against  the  waU-on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  doorway  (the  right-hand  side  aTwe 
looked  at  It,  but  the  left  as  one  entered)-there  stood 
a  large  mummy-case.    To  our  nnutteiable  amaaement 
It  was  slowly  opening.    GraduaUy,  gradually  the  lid 
was  swinging  back,  and  the  black  slit  which  marked 
the   opening  was   becoming  wider  and  wider.     So 
gently  and  carefuUy  was  it  done  that  the  movement 
was  almost  imperceptibla    Then,  as  we  breathlessly 
watched  It,  a  white  thin  hand  appeared  at  the  opening 
pushng  back  the  painted  lid,  then  another  hand,ird 
finally  a  fece-a  face  which  was  familiar  to  us  both 
that  of  Professor  Andreas.    Stealthily  he  slunk  out 
of  the  mummy-case,  like    a  fox  stealing  from  its 
burrow,  his  head  turning  incessantly  to  left  and  to 
nght,  stepping,  then  pausing,  then  stepping  again,  the 
very  image  of  craft  and  of  caution.    Once  some  sound 
in  the  street  struck  him  motionless,  and  he  stood 
listening,  with  his  ear  turned,  ready  to  dart  back  to 
the  shelter  behind  him.    Then  he  crept  onwards  again 
npon  toptoe,  very,  very  softly  and  slowly,  until  he  had 
readied  the  case  in  the  centre  of  the  «)om.    There  he 
took  a  bunch  of  keys  firom  his  pocket,  unlocked  the 
case,  took  out  the  Jewish  breastplate,  and,  kying  it 
upon  the  glass  in  front  of  him,  b^gan  to  work  uZ  it 
with  some  sort  of  small,  glistening  tool.    He  was  so 
directly  underneath  us  that  his  bent  head  covered  his 
work,  but  we  could  guess  from  the  movement  of  his 
hand  that  he  was  engaged  in   finishing  the  strange 
disfigurement  which  he  had  begun. 

I  could  realize  from  the  heavy  breathing  of  my 
companion,  and  the  twitehings  of  the  hand  which  stiU 
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dntohed  mj  wrist,  the  farions  imilfgnfttiftn  which  filled 
hia  heart  as  he  aaw  thia  vandaliam  in  the  qoaiter 
of  all  others  where  he  conld  least  haye  expected  it 
He^  the  veiy  man  who  a  fortnight  before  had  xeverentlj 
bent  over  this  nniqne  relic,  and  who  had  impressed  ita 
antiquity  and  its  sanctity  npon  ns,  was  now  engaged 
in  this  oatrageons  profiuiation.  It  was  impossibly 
nnthinkable — and  yet  there^  in  the  white  glare  of  the 
electric  light  beneath  ns,  was  that  dark  figure  with  the 
bent,  grey  head,  and  the  twitching  elbow.  What 
inhuman  hypocrisy,  what  hateful  depth  of  malice 
against  his  successor  must  tmderlie  these  sinister 
nocturnal  labours.  It  was  painful  to  think  of  and 
dreadful  to  watch.  Even  I,  who  had  none  of  the  acute 
feelings  of  a  virtuoso,  could  not  bear  to  look  on  and 
see  this  deliberate  mutilation  of  so  ancient  a  relic.  It 
was  a  relief  to  me  when  my  companion  tugged  at  my 
sleeve  as  a  signal  that  I  was  to  follow  him  as  he  softly 
crept  out  ci  the  roan.  It  was  not  until  we  were 
within  his  own  quarters  that  he  opened  his  1^,  and 
then  I  saw  hj  his  agitated  face  how  deep  was  his 
ooBstonation. 

"The  ftbominafab  Oodil"  he  cried.  "Could  you 
kive  bi£eved  it  ?  ' 

"He  is  a  villain  or  a  Innatio— osie  or  ike  other. 
We  shall  very  soon  see  which.  Gome  with  me^ 
Jackson,  and  we  shall  get  to  the  bottom  of  this  black 
buaiaasB." 

A  door  opened  out  of  the  passage  whidli  was  the 
private  entrance  from  his  rooms  into  ihe  museum. 
This  he  opened  8(^ly  with  his  key,  having  first  kicked 
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offUjahoe^tnexMnplewhichlib^  We  <«p» 
together  throagh  room  after  room,  until  the  Imm  hiSl 
lay  Wbw  ua.  with  that  dark  fignie  etiU  etoopL  «Mi 
working  at  the  central  oaae.  With  an  ad^  ae 
caatiouaaa  hiaown  we  olooed  in  upon  him,  but  aoftly 
M  we  went  we  could  not  take  him  entirely  unawarei. 
We  were  still  a  doaen  yards  llrom  him  when  he  looked 

wund  with  a  start;  and  uttering  a  husky  cry  of  tenor, 
ran  nantioally  down  the  museum. 

"Simpson!  SimpsonI"  roared  Mortimer,  and  far 
away  down  the  vista  of  electric  lighted  doors  we  saw 
tte  stiff  figure  of  the  old  soldier  suddenly  appear. 
Pnrfessor  Andreas  saw  him  also,  and  stopped  runiSg. 
with  a  gesture  of  despair.  At  the  same  instentvre 
each  laid  a  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 

"Yes,  yes,  gentlemen,"  he  panted,  "I  will  oome 
with  you.  To  your  room,  Mr.  Ward  Mortimer  if 
you  pleasel    I  feel  that  I  owe  you  an   explana- 

My  companion's  indignation  was  so  great  that  I 
oould  see  that  he  dared  not  trust  himself  to  reply 
We  walked  on  each  side  of  the  old  PhAssor,  ^ 
astonished  commissionaire  hringingup  the  rear  When 
we  reached  the  violated  case,  Mortimer  stop^  and 
examined  the  breastplate.  Already  one  of  the  atones 
of  the  lower  row  had  had  its  setting  turned  back  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  others.  My  friend  held  it  up 
and  glanced  furiously  at  his  prisoner. 

"How  could  you!"  he  cried.    « How  could  you  1 " 
"It  is  horrible— horrible!"   said    the   Professor 
"I  don't  wcmder  at  your  feelings.    Take  me  to  you^ 
ro(nn."  ' 
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««Bat  thia  shall  not  be  left  exposed t"  eried  Mor- 
timer.  He  pioked  the  breMtpUte  up  end  oerried  it 
tendeily  in  his  hand,  while  I  walked  beside  the 
IVofessor,  like  a  policeman  with  a  malefactor.  We 
passed  into  Mortimer^s  chambers,  leaving  the  amased 
old  soldier  to  understand  matters  as  best  he  ooold. 
The  PMtfessor  sat  down  in  Mortimer's  arm-chair, 
and  tuned  so  ghastly  a  colour  that  for  the  instant, 
all  our  resentment  was  changed  to  concern.  A  stiff 
glass  of  brandy  brought  the  life  back  to  him  once 
more. 

''There,  I  am  better  nowt"   said  he.     **The8e 
last  few  days  have  been  too  much  for  me.     I  am 
convinced  that  I  could  not  stand  it  any  longer.    It  is 
a  nightmare — a  horrible  nightmare — that  I  should  be 
arrested  as  a  burglar  in  what  has  been  for  so  long  my 
own  museum.    And  yet  I  cannot  blame  you.    You 
oould  not  have  done  otherwise.    My  hope  idways  was 
that  I  should  get  it  all  over  before  I  was  detected. 
This  would  have  been  my  last  night's  work." 
**  How  did  you  get  in  f"  asked  Mortimer. 
"  By  taking  a  very  great  liberty  with  your  private 
door.    But  the  object  justified  it    The  object  justified 
eveiything.    You  will  not  be  angry  when  you  know 
everything— at  least,  you  will  not  be  angry  with  me. 
I  had  a  key  to  your  side  door  and  also  to  the  museum 
door.    I  did  not  give  them  vy  when  I  left.    And  so 
you  see  it  was  not  difficult  for  ne  to  let  myself  into 
the  museum.    I  used  to  come  in  early  before  the 
crowd  had  cleared  from  the  street.    Then  I  hid  myself 
in  the  mummy-case,  and  took  refuge  there  whenever 
Simpson   came  round.     I  could  always  hear  him 
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leare  in  the  Mme  wtj  m  I 


coming.    I  naed   to 
ouae." 

"You  nn  a  riak." 

•*Ih«dto." 

"But  whyf  What  on  earth  waa  your  object 
— JW«  to  do  a  thing  like  that  I"  MorUmer  pointed 
wproaohfuUy  at  the  plate  which  lay  before  him  on  the 
table. 

"I  oould  devise  no  other  means.  I  thou^t  and 
thought*  but  there  was  no  altematiye  except  a  hideous 
public  scandal,  and  a  private  sorrow  which  would  have 
clouded  our  lives.  I  acted  for  the  best,  incredible  as  it 
may  seem  to  you.  and  I  only  ask  your  attention  to 
enable  me  to  prove  it." 

"I  will  hear  what  you  have  to  say  before  I  take 
any  further  steps,"  said  Mortimer,  grimly. 

"I  am  determined  to  hold  back  nothing,  and  to 
take  you  both  completely  into  my  confidence.  I  will 
leave  it  to  your  own  generosity  how  iiu  you  will  use 
the  facts  with  which  I  supply  you." 
"We  have  the  essential  fkcts  already." 
"And  yet  you  understand  nothing.  Let  me  go 
back  to  what  passed  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  I  will  make 
it  all  clear  to  you.  Believe  me  that  what  I  say  is  the 
abaolttte  and  exact  truth. 

"You  have  met  the  person  who  calls  himself 
Captain  Wilson.  I  say  •  calls  himself '  because  I  have 
reason  now  to  believe  that  it  is  not  bis  correct  name. 
It  would  take  me  too  long  if  I  were  ^o  describe  all  the 
means  by  which  he  obtained  an  introduction  to  me  and 
ingratiated  himself  into  my  friendship  and  the  affection 
of  my  daughter.     He  brought  letters  ftom  foreign 
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colle^uea  which  compeUed  me  to  show  him  some 
attention.  And  then,  by  his  own  attainment  wM^h 
are  considerable,  he  succeeded  in  making  hTm^^a 

that  my  daughter's  affections  had  been  gained  by  Wm 
I  may  have  thought  it  premature,  but  I  certainly  wa^ 
not  surpnsed,  for  he  had  a  charm  of  mannT^dTf 

and'h^^T'^iT^  ^^'"^'^  ^  Oriental  antiquities, 

OfL  w^°1'^^'  '^  *^'  ^'^^J^^*  j"««fi«d  his  interest. 

^^^I         '/^°*  *^^  ^"^^«  ^^  ^  he  would 
ask  permission  to  go  down  into  the  museum  and  have 

ZZT'^'  °'  ^'^^^^^^  inspecting  ^eva^oL' 
Bpecimens.    You  can  imagine  that  I,  as  an  enthusiast, 

niT^  **  *^^  ^^^''^^^y  «^  ^  ^to.  After  his 
actual  engagement  to  Elise,  there  was  hardly  an 
ev^g  which  he  did  not  pass  with  us.  and  aThour  or 
two^generaUydevoted  to  the  museum.  He  had 
the  free  run  of  the  place,  and  when  I  have  been  aw^y 
f^  the  evemng  I  had  no  objection  to  his  doing  wha^ 
ever  he  wished  here.  This  state  of  things  Za  only 
tei^ated  by  the  fact  of  my  resignation  of  m^l^ 
duties  and  my  retirement  to  Norwood,  where  I  ho^ 

l^tdXner^  "  "^'^  '  --""^''^  -^  ^S 
«n  '' J\ 7«^i°^ediately  after  this-within  a  week  or 
so-that  I  first  realized  tibe  tne  nature  and  cha^ct^' 

my tiX  "tC^'^  "  ""^"^'^^"^  introdutr^t 
myfamily  The  discovery  came  to  me  through  letters 
from  my  Ihends  abroad,  which  showed  mTthTt  W^ 
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j  introductions  to  me  had  been  forgeries.    Aghast  at  the 

revelation,  I  asked  myself  what  motive  this  man  could 
ongmaUy  have  had  in  practising  this  elaborate  decep- 
tion upon  me.    I  was  too  poor  a  man  for  any  fortune- 
hunter  to  have  marked  me  down.    Why,  then,  had  he 
come  ?    I  remembered  that  some  of  the  most  precious 
gems  in  Europe  had  been  under  my  charge,  and  I 
remembered  also  the  ingenious  excuses  by  which  this 
man  had  made  himself  familiar  with  the  cases  in  which 
they  were  kept.    He  was  a  rascal  who  was  planning 
some  gigantic  robbery.    How  could  I,  without  striking 
my  own  daughter,  who  was  infatuated  about  him 
prevent  him  from  carrying  out  any  plan  which  he 
might  have  formed?    My  device  was  a  clumsy  one 
and  yet  I  could  think  of  nothing  more  effective.    If  I 
had  written  a  letter  under  my  own  name,  you  would 
naturaUy  have  turned  to  me  for  details  which  I  did 
not  wish  to  give.    I  resorted  to  an  anonymous  letter 
begging  you  to  be  upon  your  guard.  * 

"I  may  tell  you  that  my  change  from  Belmore 
Street  to  Norwood  had  not  affected  the  visits  of  this 
man,  who  had,  I  beUeve,  a   real  and  overpowering 
affection  for  my  daughter.    As  to  her,  I  could  not  have 
believed  that  any  woman  could  be  so  completely  under 
the  influence  of  a  man  as  she  was.    His  stronger 
nature  seemed  to  entirely  dominate  her.    I  had  not 
realized  how  far  this  was  the  case,  or  the  extent  of  the 
confidence  which  existed  between  them,  until  that  very 
evening  when  his  true  character  for  the  first  time  was 
made  clear  to  me.    I  had  given  orders  that  when  he 
called  he  should  be  shown  into  my  study  instead  of  to 
the  drawing-room.    There  I  told  him  bluntly  that  I 
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W  aU  about  him.  that  I  had  taken  steps  to  defeat 

th!f  T  »,  ?.  /^*'°*  ^  ^^^  *^^*  I  thanked  God 
that  I  had  found  him  out  before  he  had  time  to  harm 
those  precious  objects  which  it  had  been  the  work  of 
my  life-time  to  protect. 

"He  was  certainly  a  man  of  iron  nerve.  He  took 
my  remarks  without  a  sign  either  of  surprise  or  of 
wT\  ".'  ^'"""^  Sravely  and  attentively  untU  I 
had  finished.  Then  he  walked  across  the  room  without 
a  word  and  struck  the  bell. 

wJ'^a^Jt'^^^  to  be  80  kind  as  to  step  this 
way,  said  he  to  the  servant. 

A    "^l  *!f!^^*^'  ^''^'^'  ^^  ^^  man  closed  the 
doorb^dher     Then  he  took  her  hand  in  his 

th.f  To        'm?  .  ^'  '^°"  ^*^^«'  ^  J'^t  discovered 
^at^  am  a  viUain.    He  knows  now  what  you  kn^ 

"  She  stood  in  sHence,  listening. 

"q?^T  '^**.'^^  ^"^  ^  P"^  ^*^'  ever/  said  he. 
She  did  not  withdraw  her  hand 

h^t^ood  influence  which  is  ever  likely  to  come  into 

"'John,'  she  cried,  passionately,  *I  will  never 
abandon  you  I  Never,  never,  not  if  the  whole  world 
were  against  you.' 

"In  vain  I  argued  and  pleaded  with  her.  It  was 
absolutely  useless.  Her  whole  life  was  bound  up  ^ 
this  man  befora  me.  My  daughter,  gentlemen,  is  aU 
^at  I  have  left  to  love,  and  it  filled  me  with  agomJ 
when  I  saw  how  powerless  I  was  to  save  her  from  her 
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ruin.    My  helplessness  seemed  to  touch  this  man  who 
was  the  cause  of  my  trouble. 

;"It  may  not  be  as  bad  as  you  think,  sir,'  said 
he,  m  hi3  quiet,  inflexible  way.  'I  love  Elise  with  a 
love  which  is  strong  enough  to  rescue  even  one  who 
has  such  a  record  as  I  have.  It  was  but  yesterday 
that  I  promised  her  that  never  again  in  my  whole 
life  would  I  do  a  thing  of  which  she  should  be 
ashamed.  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  it,  and  never  yet 
did  I  make  up  my  mind  to  a  thing  which  I  did  not  do ' 
"He  spoke  with  an  air  which  carried  conviction 
with  It.  As  he  concluded  he  put  his  hand  into  his 
pocket  and  he  drew  out  a  small  cardboard  box. 

" '  I  am  about  to  give  you  a  proof  of  my  deter- 
mination,' said  he.  '  This.  Elise,  shall  be  the  first- 
frmts  of  your  redeeming  influence  over  me.  You  are 
right,  sir,  in  thinking  that  I  had  designs  upon  the 
jewels  in  your  possession.  Such  ventures  have  had 
a  charm  for  me,  which  depended  as  much  upon  the 
risk  run  as  upon  the  value  of  the  prize.  Those  famous 
and  antique  stones  of  the  Jewish  priest  were  a  chaUenge 
to  my  daring  and  my  ingenuity.  I  determined  to  cet 
them.'  ® 

" '  I  guessed  as  much.' 

"•There  was  only  one  thing  that  you  did  not 
guess.' 

"'And  what  is  that?" 

"  *  That  I  got  them.    They  axe  in  this  box.* 

He  opened  the  box,  and  tUted  out  the  contents 

upon  the  comer  of  my  desk.   My  hair  rose  and  my  flesh 

grew  cold  as  I  looked.    There  were  twelve  magnificent 

square  stones  engraved  with  mystical  characters.   There 
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could  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  the  jewels  of  the 
imm  and  thummim. 

diacove^'  ^^^'  ^  *'"®^    'How  have  you  escaped 

"By  the  substitution  of  twelve  others,  made  espe- 
aaUy  to  my  order,  in  which  the  originals  arero 
cawfully  imitated  that  I  defy  the  eye  to  detect  the 
diflrerence. 

Then  the  present  stones  are  false  ? '  I  cried. 
"  *  They  have  been  for  some  weeks.' 
••  We  aU  stood  in  silence,  my  daughter  white  with 
emotion,  but  stiU  holding  this  man  by  the  hand. 
'I' You  see  what  I  am  capable  of,  Elise,'  said  he. 
I  see  that  you  are  capable  of  repentance  and 
restitution,'  she  answered. 

'"Yes,  thanks  to  your  influence!  I  leave  the 
ston^  in  your  hands,  sir.  Do  what  you  like  about 
It.  But  reniember  that  whatever  you  do  against  me 
M  done  against  the  future  husband  of  your  onV 
daughter  You  will  hear  from  me  soon  again,  Elise 
It  18  the  last  time  that  I  wiU  ever  cause  pain  to  yom! 
tender  heart,'  and  with  these  words  he  left  both  the 
room  and  the  house. 

"My  position  was  a  dreadful  one.  Here  I  was 
with  these  precious  reKcs  in  my  possession,  and  how 
could  I  return  them  without  a  scandal  and  an  ex- 
posure? I  knew  the  depth  of  my  daughter's  nature 
too  weU  to  suppose  that  I  would  ever  be  able  to 
detach  her  from  this  man  now  that  she  had  entirely 
given  him  her  heart.  I  was  not  even  sure  how  far  it 
was  nght  to  detach  her  if  she  had  such  an  ameUorating 
influence  over  him.    How  could  I  expose  him  witiio^ 
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^•uring  her-and  how  far  was  I  justified  in  exposing 

rZLl^^u  "^^  *^°"^^*'  '^^  ^<^  ^'  I  Conned 
a  resolution  which  may  seem  to  you  to  be  a  fooH«h 

oe  tbe  best  course  open  to  me. 

"My  idea  was  to  return  the  stones  without  anv  ona 
bemg  the  Wiser.  Witt  my  keys  I  oould  get  tZ  Z 
museum  at  any  time,  «.d  I  was  confident  tto  I  co^l 
tome  H";  ""r  !■»»»  «■«>  -"eftods  were  famiSr 
flden«-nol  even  my  daughter-whom  I  told  th^  I 

a  free  hand  for  a  few  nights,  without  inquinr  as  to  mv 
^.rnngs  »d  goings.    To  this  end  I  too^a  roTm  i^ 

ttat  I^waa  a  Pre^man,  and  that  I  should  keep  very 

T  "^i  ^'"  '^  "^^  ""y  ™y  into  a>8  museum  and 
1  replaced  four  of  the  stones.  It  was  hard  wo™'  "d 
took  me  ^  night.  When  Simpson  came^S.^! 
^ay,  heard  his  footsteps,  «.d  Lceded  m^sS^'  in 
ae  mummy^.  j  had  some  knowledge  of  gol" 
wor^  but  was  far  less  skilful  than  the  thief  had  Son 
He  had  replied  the  setting  so  exactly  that  I  Zl 

dumsy     However,  I  hoped  that  the  plato  might  not 

W^-1^  """*  °'°"™-  ^'1  to-night  I  iould 
have  flmshed  my  task  had  it  not  been  for  the  Sv 
toate  oacumshmoe  which  has  caused  me  to  iev«7 
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80  much  which  I  should  have  wished  to  keep  con. 
oealed.  I  appeal  to  you,  gentlemen,  to  your  sense  of 
honour  and  of  compassion,  whether  what  I  have  told 
you  should  go  any  farther  or  not.  My  own  happiness, 
my  daughter's  future,  the  hopes  of  this  man's  regene- 
ration,  all  depend  upon  your  decision." 

"  Which  is,"  said  my  friend,  "  that  aU  is  well  that 
ends  weU,  and  that  the  whole  matter  ends  here  and  at 
once.  To-morrow  the  loose  settings  shall  be  tightened 
by  an  expert  goldsmith,  and  so  passes  the  greatest 
danger  to  which,  since  the  destruction  of  the  Temple 
the  unm  and  thummim  have  been  exposed.  Hm^ 
18  my  bind,  Professor  Andreas,  and  I  can  only  hope 
that  under  such  difficult  circumstances  I  should  have 
earned  myself  as  unselfishly  and  as  well." 

Just  one  footnote  to  this  narrative.  Within  a 
month  Elise  Andreas  was  married  to  a  man  whose 
name,  had  I  the  indiscretion  to  mention  it,  would 
appeal  to  my  readers  as  one  who  is  now  widely  and 
deservedly  honoured.  But  if  the  truth  were  known 
that  honour  is  due  not  to  him  but  to  the  gentle  ail 
who  plucked  him  back  when  he  had  gone  so  far  down 
that  dark  road  along  which  few  return. 
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Thb  confession  of  Herbert  ^^  r 

■e^teace  of  death  ^ZJ^T'  T  '^  "''« 

-»  inddent  which  il  L?      T""^  *«  """-y 

a««i»reIuct«,lto^'r°''"'{'»™"T-  Although 

Press,  there  are  atUl  inn™.-    T  ™°"  »^«»  to  tha 

we  hare  at  last  fomd  a^M™  f  ^  ^  '""'  "*  *«' 
basiness.    As  thematLt  ^°t""'°"«'*°'«'^ 

which  was  .mgagiaTttT  i"!?  ""^  '  P°""<«1  <»«> 
«  -y .«  a,  :K!t:L°tJe"tr^^°"  ''  f  '^«- 
able  to  ascertain  them  mT  """"'"'^been 
Ifveq^Ipape„  of  S  d^VTr"*'"'  *»»  «» 
the  iaqaest  upon  John  Sl»,„  iJ  **  Pn^wdings  at 
fi«m  the  recorib  of  ttS  f^^:  "'V«?.»"^dri™r,  and 
way  Company  which  h«,K°  ""^  ^«='  Coast  Baa. 

WB^;i;X  ™  X:r  ""'^  ^«  •* «" 

view  with  Mr.  Ja„,es  b13  ft?,   '  "^^^'^  ""  '»'«- 
^-aon  and  West  Co^^^p,  Ett4^,« 
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He  was  a  small  man,  middle-aged  and  dark,  with  a  stoop 
which  was  so  marked  that  it  suggested  some  deformity 
of  the  spine.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  friend,  a  man 
of  imposing  physique,  whose  deferential  manner  and 
constant  attention  showed  that  his  position  was  one 
of  dependence.  This  friend  or  companion,  whose 
name  did  not  transpire,  was  certainly  a  foreigner,  and 
probably,  from  his  swarthy  complexion,  either  a  Spaniard 
or  a  South  American.  One  peculiarity  was  observed  in 
him.  He  carried  in  his  left  hand  a  small  black  leather 
dispatch-box,  and  it  was  noticcKi  by  a  sharp-eyed  clerk 
in  the  Central  office  that  this  box  ^ras  fastened  co  his 
wrist  by  a  strap.  No  importance  waa  attached  to  the 
fact  at  the  time,  but  subsequent  eventij  endowed  it 
with  some  significance.  Monsieur  Caratal  was  shown 
np  to  Mr.  Bland's  office,  while  his  companion  remained 
outside. 

Monsieur  Caratal's  business  was  quickly  dispatched 
He  had  arrived  that  afternoon  from  Central  America. 
Afbirs  of  the  utmost  importance  demanded  that  he 
should  be  in  Paris  without  the  loss  of  an  unnecessary 
hour.  He  had  missed  the  London  express.  A  special 
must  be  provided.  Money  was  of  no  importance.  Time 
WBS  everything.  If  the  company  would  speed  him  on 
his  way,  they  might  make  their  own  terms. 

Mr.  Bland  struck  the  electric  bell,  summoned  Mr. 
Potter  Hood,  the  traffic  manager,  and  had  the  matter 
arranged  in  five  minutes.  The  train  would  start  in 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  It  would  take  that  time  to 
insure  that  the  line  should  be  clear.  The  powerful 
engine  called  Rochdale  (No.  247  on  the  company's 
register)  was  attached  to  two  carriages,  with  a  guard's 
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ooBp^toent.  which  »« .Z^.'T     «•.    ^'  «"' 
»o  .Uoteed  to  the  ^TeZT  S.^T"^"!'  ""  *» 

fated  extreme  impatTce  t^' "  o^  V  •"""  ■^'■ 

•hilling,,  .t  the  ueiZSL^f!^  ^/  ^'^  «" 

mile,  they  dem«.dertoK>Z/"™.'*^8'  " 
once  took  their  «.t,  to  tt  ^^^  ft  °''"^-  «»*  M 
tl»t  the  better  i^  of  J  CT  ,^  "»«  """ed 

line  co»Id  be  de.r^\Ie°::lS^"^°"'">« 
coinoideaoe  had  occurred  to  rt.  T^*™*  »  angnlar 

A  request  for  a  soecial  <•  »»» 
circunutance  in  «  rich^.    •  ?   *  "^  "■won.moa 
should  be  re,u^"trrT^  "^^  """  "»'  '"» 

h~i  hardly  disnuaJ^f^X^  "^^  ^'"<' 
entered  with  a  amilar  request.   T^?  f  '  *«"«> 

''«.»,  a  gentlem«Uy  ZTf  miST""  °  "'^  =°~« 

a»ltattr"--"^"Sf:^ 

-l^eaniua^^rsS^-X^M.^.'^-d 
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diatroaB  and  anxiety  were  so  evident  that  Mr.  Bland 
did  aU  that  wai  possible  to  meet  his  wishes.    A  second 
special  was  out  of  the  question,  as  the  ordinary  local 
■ervice  was  already  somewhat  deranged  by  the  first. 
There  was  the  alternative,  however,  that  Mr.  Moore 
should  share  the  expense  of  Monsieur  Caratal's  train, 
and  Bhould  travel  in  the  other  empty  first  olass  com- 
partment, if  Monsieur  Caratal  objected  to  having  him 
in  the  one  which  he  occupied.    It  was  difficult  to  see 
any  objection  to  such  an  arrangement,  and  yet  Monsieur 
Caratai  upon  the  suggestion  being  made  to  him  by  Mr. 
Potter  Hood,  absolutely  refused  to  consider  it  for  an 
instant.     The  train  was  his,  he  said,  and  he  would 
insist  upon  the  exclusive  use  of  it.     All  argument 
failed  to  overcome  his  ungracious  objections,  and  finally 
the  plan  had  to  be  abandoned.    Mr.  Horace  Moore  left 
the  station  in  great  distress,  after  learning  that  his  only 
course  was  to  take  the  ordinary  slow  train  which  leaves 
Liverpool  at  six  o'clock.     At  four  thirty-one  exactly 
by  the  station  clock  the  special  train,  containing  the 
crippled  Monsieur  Caratal  and  his  gigantic  companion, 
steamed  out  of  the  Liverpool  station.    The  line  was  at 
that  time  clear,  and  there  should  have  been  no  stoppage 
before  Manchester. 

The  trains  of  the  London  and  West  Coast  Eailway 
run  over  the  lines  of  another  company  as  far  as  this 
town,  which  should  have  been  reached  by  the  special 
rather  before  six  o'clock.  At  a  quarter  after  six  con- 
siderable surprise  and  some  consternation  were  caused 
amongst  the  officials  at  Liverpool  by  the  receipt  of  a 
telegram  from  Manchester  to  say  that  it  had  not  yet 
arrived.    An  inquiry  directed  to  St.  Helens,  which  is  a 
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•o  tin.;.  JK:^'Xlr°'  ""^  "  ^•''^'  -"  "P 
Thia  telegram  was  received  at  6  40      At  ann 

'' No'3  ""  "r ^  ^~-  Manl3tf;:i-''  '^ 
No  8,gn  of  special  as  advised  by  you  " 

And    then    ten    minutes    later    a    third 
bewildering:—  '^^"'  ^ore 

"  Presume  some  mistiilrfl  oa  f«. 

»lief  to  the  ..Zn^rSZ^,  "fc'"  « 
W  ocomied  to  the  SDecM  7;    ^P°°'-  J'  «>  «ccjdeiili 

line  without  ota^S^tt^^!  P«»d  down  the  «„„e 
-te».tive,     ^•"U'i  ^/^"^'  -  the 

tion  was  poMible  if  «>m7.^.r^^  ■  ^°^  ""  "P"""- 

A  teleg,^  w«  Ct'Zlo^Ch'^fr?"'^- 
between  St.  Heleni  «n,i  tIT  ?  °^  '^®  stations 

tendent  »d  tl  "^'J^^tri  t  '^^  ™'"'^- 
Buspenso  at  the  in3trnm»».  f     .?  ""   "'""»' 

whiVh  would  embr  toem  t  '^  ''"''  "^  «?"« 
become  of  the  S  SL  Z  "  '''^  '•"' '««' 
in  the  order  of  nZa,T^l,-  ?  "''""  «"»« '"'k 
..««one  ^giain rst''H:t:i^r^»  »'  '^ 
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"  Special  passed  here  five  o'dook.— CSollins  Green." 
"  Special  paased  here  six  past  five.— Earlestown." 
"  Special  passed  here  5.10. — ^Newton." 
**  Special  passed  here  5.20.— Kenyon  Junction." 
*•  No  special  train  has  passed  here.— Barton  Moss." 
The  two  officials  stared  at  each  other  in  amaze- 
ment. 

"  This  is  unique  in  my  thirty  years  of  experience," 
said  Mr.  Bland. 

"Absolutely  unprecedented  and  inexplicable,  sir. 
The  special  has  gone  wrong  between  Kenyon  Junction 
and  Barton  Moss." 

"  And  yet  there  is  no  siding,  so  far  as  my  memory 
serves  me,  between  the  two  stations.  The  special 
must  have  ran  off  the  metals." 

"  But  how  could  the  four-fifty  parliamentary  pass 
over  the  same  line  without  observing  it  ? " 

"  There's  no  alternative,  Mr.  Hood.  It  must  be  so. 
Possibly  the  local  train  may  have  observed  something 
which  may  throw  tiome  light  upon  the  matter.  We 
will  wire  to  Mancht^ter  for  more  information,  and  to 
Kenyon  Junction  with  instructions  that  the  line  be 
examined  instantly  as  far  as  Barton  Moss." 

The  answer  from  Manchester  came  within  a  few 
minutes. 

"No  news  of  missing  special  Driver  and  guard 
of  slow  train  positive  no  accident  between  Kenyon 
Junction  and  Barton  Moss.  Line  quite  clear,  and  no 
sign  of  anything  unusual — Manchester." 

"  That  driver  and  guard  will  have  to  go,"  said  Mr. 
Bland,  grimly.  "There  has  been  a  wreck  and  they 
have  missed  it.    The  special  has  obviously  run  off  the 
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^we  sM  h.Te  .  wire  from  Kmyon  „  BartonM^' 

"There  are  no  traces  of  the  misaiiw  ineciaL  Tf  I. 
qmte  certdn  that  dxe  p«ed  here.  Jd^J'a^ 
?»'""™«*B«»o''Mo8*    We  have  detaohed^Se 

Ime,  Jbut  au  »  olear,  «.d  there  i.  no  sign  of  any 

Jfc  Bland  tore  •  ia  hair  in  hi.  perplexity. 
ThM  u  rank  Innaoy,  Hood  1 "  he  cried.    "Does  . 

mt^^  u.to  thin  air  in  England  in  bread^- 
lighU  The  thing  u  preposterous.  An  engine  . 
to.der  two  carriage,, .  van,  five  human  beZ!l.d 
aU  lost  on.  rtMight  line  of  railway!  uZr^t 
jomethmg  positive  within  the  neit  hoTluX 
Inspector  Collins,  and  go  down  myself" 

And  then  at  last  something  positive  did  occur.  It 
tfctit.  "^^  "  ""*"  ""^  ^'-  ^7» 

"E^t  to  report  that  «ie  dead  body  of  John 
^ter,  faver  of  fte  special  train,  has  just  Cfom^S 

S^*  SI  ^'^  "t  «  PoUit  twi  and  a  quaS« 
mdMfrom  the  Junction.  Had  fellen  ftom  hialZ^ 
^ed  down  the  embankment,  and  rolled  Z«i 
bushefc    Irguries  to  his  head,  fcm  the  flU],  ^ 
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tobecMerfdortk.  GrooBd  ha.  now  been  o-efUlT 
"•mned,  «,d  there  is  no  tr.ce  of  the  niiMing  S^ 
aJT  "^  '".  •«  b"  already  been  rtated,  in 
tte  ttree.  of  a  poUtioal  oriri,,  and  the  attentio.^  S 
the  public  ««,  ftether  distracted  by  the  importL^t 
«d  «|.«t,cn^  development,  in  PaJ,  y^iST^ 
"OMdal  threatened  to  destroy  the  Govomment  and T 
wr«k  tte  reputation,  of  many  of  the  leading  Ln 

I^  «rl"  *;?PI*«™"»  »f  a-e  special  train  att,;,ted 
lew  attention  than  would  have  been  the  ea«  in  m^e 
P^M  toe  The  grote^iue  nature  of  ^"0"^ 
Mped  to  detract  from  it,  importance,  for  thejIZ, 

tlZ  ^"^  *°  '*"'™  *«  '«<»  "  «PorW^ 
ftem.    More  than  one  of  the  London  joumab  ^t^ 

the  matter  a.  an  ingeniou.  hoai,  unffl  the  c<Z^ 
»quest  upon  the  unfortunate  driver  («,  inqLTl^h 
ehcted  nothmgof  importance)  convinced  Sr^rf^ 
tragedy  of  the  incident 

Mr.  Bhmd,  accompanied  by  Inspects  Collin,  the 
«n.or  detective  officer  in  the  «rvice  of  the  Zpk^ 
went  down  to  Kenyon  Junction  the  «mie  evening^d 
then:  leseuoh  hated  throughout  the  foUowing  day  tot 
Z  »''7'«'r"' P"»ly»«««tive  re.ult.^Nt^';^; 

,Wu»  ^  ',?'"*  ""  ""  '■^^  *^-  tft  no  ^l 
jecture  could  be  put  forward  which  could  possMv 
expto  the   fects.     At   the   same   time    W^^ 

™te)  ,er«d  to  show  that  the  possibiKtie.  were  Tore 
aurnMous  than  might  have  been  expected. 

~rfnti^.  *^  .f'"'"^  "'  "^'"y  between  these  two 
Pomt.,  «ud  he, .-  the  country  i.  dotted  with  iroTw«to 
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<uid  colheriea.  Of  the*,  some  ue  being  worked  «uJ 
«me  have  been  abandoned.  Ibere  ai^o^^C 
^™  wbioh  have  .n«U  gange  Bnea  wbi^  ZlX 
cm  doTO  to  the  main  line,  these  can,  of  conT  be 
d«^ed.  Besides  these,  however,  the"  r^ 
wluoh  ha™  or  have  had,  p„^  n^^  ^  ^ 

md  connecting  with  points  to  the  main  line  so  mT 
»nvey  their  produce  from  the  month  ofte  i^  to 
ho  great  centres  of  distribution.    In  every  ^C 
lines  are  only  a  few  miles  in  length.    0^^/^ 
~ven  four  belong  to  colKeries  whioh^  wo"U  1 
or  at  least  to  shafts  which  are  no  longer  ^    T^^ 
«e  ae  Eedgauntlet.  Hero,  Slough  rf  Des"Z 
Heartoease  mines,  the  latter  having  ten  years  Vo  bZ 
Z 1-  '^  ^^  '^  -  UnLhil^h^  "Z 
-de  lines  may  be  eliminated  from  our  inquiry  for T 
p;event  p^ble  accidents,  the  rails  neZ7  to  tt^ 
m^  Ime  have  been  taken  up,  and  the»  is  no  W 
j»y«nnection.    There  remain  three  other  side  S 

(a)  To  the  Camstock  Iron  Works ; 
(h)  To  the  Big  Ben  Colliery ; 
(e)  To  the  Perseverance  Colliery 
"Of  these  the  Big  Ben  line  is  not  more  than  « 
quarter  of  a  nule  long,  and  ends  at  a  7Z  !aS^of 

n1  "T?  r°"^  "^"^  *^^  ^o'^th  of  the  Sne 
Nothing  had  been  seen  or  heard  there  of  any  spZl* 
The  Camstock  Iron  Works  line  was  block^^nt 
jpon  theSM  of  June  by  sixteen  truckloS^of  WdS^ 
It  «  a  single  hne,  and  nothing  could  have  passed.  Ab 
to  the  Perseverance  line,  it  is  a  large  double  C 
Which  does  a  considerable  traffic,  for^e  oi^put  oi 
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the  mine  ia  very  large.  On  the  3rd  of  Jane  this  traffic 
proceeded  as  usual;  hundreds  of  men,  includirg  a  gang 
of  railway  platelayers,  were  working  along  the  two  miles 
and  a  quarter  wMch  constitute  the  total  length  of  the 
line,  and  it  is  inconceivable  that  an  unelcpected  train 
could  have  come  down  there  without  attracting 
universal  attention.  It  may  be  remarked  in  conclusion 
that  this  branch  line  is  nearer  to  St.  Helens  than  the 
point  at  which  the  engine-driver  was  discovered,  so 
that  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  train  was 
past  that  poiat  before  misfortune  overtook  her. 

"As  to  John  Slater,  there  is  no  clue  to  be  gathered 
from  his  appearance  or  injuries.  We  can  only  say 
that,  so  far  r  i  we  can  see,  he  met  his  end  by  falling 
off  his  engine,  though  why  he  fell,  or  what  became  of 
the  engine  after  his  fall,  is  a  question  upon  which  I 
do  not  feel  qualified  to  offer  an  opinion."  In  conclu- 
sion, the  inspector  offered  his  resignation  to  the  Board, 
being  much  nettled  by  an  accusation  of  incompetence 
in  the  London  papers. 

A  month  elapsed,  during  which  both  the  police 
and  the  company  prosecuted  their  inquiries  without 
the  slightest  success.  A  reward  was  offered  and  a 
pardon  promised  in  case  of  crime,  but  they  were  both 
unclaimed.  Every  day  the  public  opened  their  papers 
with  the  conviction  that  so  grotesque  a  mystery  would 
at  last  be  solved,  but  week  after  week  passed  by,  and 
a  solution  remained  as  far  off  as  ever.  In  broad  day- 
light, upon  a  June  afternoon  in  the  most  thickly  in- 
habited portion  of  England,  a  train  with  its  occupants 
had  disappeared  as  completely  as  if  some  master  of 
subtle  chemistry  had  volatilized  it  into  gas.    Indeed, 
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among  the  variouB  coigectures  which  were  pat  forward 
in  the  public  Press  there  were  some  which  seriously 
asserted  that  supernatural,  or,  at  least,  preternatural, 
agencies  had  been  at  work,  and  that  the  deformed 
Monsieur  Caratal  was  probably  a  person  who  was 
better  known  under  a  less  polite  name.  Others  fixed 
upon  his  swarthy  companion  as  being  the  author  of 
the  mischief,  but  what  it  was  exactly  which  he  had 
done  could  never  be  clearly  formulated  in  words. 

Amongst  the  many  suggestions  put  forward  by 
various  newspapers  or  private  individuals,  there  were 
one  or  two  which  were  feasible  enough  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  public.  One  which  appeared  in  the 
Times,  over  the  signature  of  an  a:::iateur  reasoner  of 
some  celebrity  at  that  date,  attempted  to  deal  with 
the  matter  in  a  critical  and  semi-scientific  manner. 
An  extract  must  suffice,  although  the  curious  can 
see  the  whole  letter  in  the  issue  of  the  3rd  of 
July. 

"It  is  one  of  the  dementary  principles  of  practical 
reasoning,"  he  remarked,  "that  when  the  impossible 
has  been  eliminated  the  residuum,  however  improbable, 
must  contain  the  truth.  It  is  certain  that  the  train 
left  Eenyon  Junction.  It  is  certain  that  it  did  not 
reach  Barton  Moss.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  un- 
likely, but  still  possible,  that  it  may  have  taken  one 
of  the  seven  available  side  lines.  It  is  obviously  im- 
possible for  a  train  to  run  where  there  are  no  rails, 
and,  therefore,  we  may  reduce  our  improbables  to  the 
three  open  lines,  namely,  the  Camstock  Iron  Works, 
the  Big  Ben,  and  the  Perseverance.  Is  there  a  secret 
society   of  colliers,   an   English  comorro,  which   is 
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oapaUo  of  deslmyiiig  both  ttain  md  r»maimt    n 
fa  unprobable.  tat  it  U  not  mfoJSTTcl^ 

A««U   cerhmay  «ivi«  the  comply  to  direct  dl 

^ej.  «,d  of  the  workmen  .t  the  ead  of  thonLA 
e~ef«l  .uprvmon  of  the  pawnbroker.-  Aop,  of  tto 
tonct  nught  po«ibly  bring  some  .uggeetive  tJZ 

„~>?"  •?8S«rti«»  Mining  from  a  recogalaid  authority 
npon  moh  matters  created  oonrfderabfe  intero8t,^d 

.talZ.t'r^""'  '^°'  *"~  "«'  """ii^^cTt 
stat^ient  U,  be  a  prepoaterou.  libel  upon  an  honest 
«d  deserving  set  of  men.  The  only  ^wer  t»X 
mbasm  was  a  challenge  to  the  objito«  to  Uy  „y 
more  feasible  explanation  before  the  pnbKo.    In  repir^ 

9th).  The  first  suggested  that  the  train  i^ht  have 
r™  off  the  metals  and  be  lying  subme^  L  tte 
^r^  »<>  S«»ffoni3hie  Canal'which  rTp^d 
toae  railway  for  some  hundreds  of  yards.  TuTZl 
^n  was  thrown  oat  of  court  by  the  published  depU, 
rf  tte  canal,  which  was  entirely  uis-JBcient  to  concal 
w  large  «!  object.    The  second  correspondent  Cfe 

aole  Ing^  which  the  traveUers  had  brought  with 
them,  and  suggesting  that  some  novel  expCr* 
"mense  „d  pulverizing  povrer  might  h.Tl^ 
concealed  m  it.  The  obvious  absurdity,  hoZer  of 
.npposmg  that  the  whole  train  mighrbe  S  d 
dust  while  the  metals  remained  u4>ju«^  Zc5 
m  such  expUnation  to  .  farce.    The'  invest^ta 
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had  drifted  into  this  hopeless  position  when  a  n«. 
and  most  unexpected  incident  occWed  ""^ 

Mcpwrora'^/tti-fi.r  n^'  ^^  ^• 

McPherson.  who  haS  t»^^,  ^  Vj^,"^'  ''""^ 
train.  The  JterTi,- i^  the  guard  of  the  missing 
M«u.    ane  letter,  which  was  dated  Julv  Rth    iqoa 

«idr«.  w«  given  in  the  letter,  which  »n  in  uS^ay  :- 
"Mt  deab  Win— 

»»,.i,T-^^    .'^  ■"""•"""Idheenonehtobrin. 

both  W  «»i  you  aooae  the  AtUntic,  «,d  you  wfll  tof 
tte  ajmbuzg  b«.t8  which  rtop  .t  ^uthTptT vt^ 
good  boats,  and  cheaper  th«n  liTeroooL    If  ^»^    ^ 

^crwirn.r  p^t  ri-  ^'  ^^ "-  ^^ 

finding  it  h»,  to'j^^^^^""  "f^'-'y  >»PPy. 
P«»ent,  ftom  your  loving^hL^d,""-         ^  ""°"  »' 

"James  McPhebson." 
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matter,  the  more  bo  as  it  was  ascertained  that  a  pas- 
senger who  bore  a  close  resemblance  to  the  missinir 
guard  had  traveUed  from  Southampton  under  the  name 
^  Smnmers  in  the  Hambmg  and  New  York  liner 
Vutula,  which  started  upon  the  7th  of  June.    Mrs 
McPherson  and  her  sister  Lizzie  Dolton  went  across  Ut 
New  York  as  directed,  and  stayed  for  three  weeks  at 
the  Johnston  House,  without  hearing  anything  from 
the  missing  man.    It  is  probable  that  some  injudicious 
comments  in  the  Press  may  have  warned  him  that  the 
poUce  were  using  them  as  a  bait.    However  this  may 
he.  It  18  certain  that  he  neither  wrote  nor  came,  and 
tte  women  were  eventuaUy  compelled  to  return  to 
Liverpool 

And  so  the  matter  stood,  and  has  continued  to 
stand  up  to  the  present  year  of  1898.    Incredible  as 
It  may  seem,  nothing  has  transpired  during  these  eight 
y^  which  has  shed  the  lec-±  light  upon  the  extra- 
ordinary disappearance  of  the  special  train  which  con- 
tained Monsieur  CaraU '  and  his  companion.    Careful 
inquiries  into  the  antecedents  of  the  two  traveUers 
have  only  established  the  fact  that  Monsieur  Caratal 
jras  weU  known  as  a  financier  and  poUtical  agent  in 
Central  America,  and  that  during  his  voyage  to  Europe 
he  had  betrayed  extraordinary  anxiety  to  reach  Paris. 
His  companion,  whose  name  was  entered  upon  the  pas^ 
senger  lists  as  Eduardo  Gomez,  was  a  man  whose 
record  was  a  violent  one,  and  whose  reputation  was 
^at  of  a  bravo  and  a  bully.    There  was  evidence  to 
show,  however,  that  he  was  honestly  devoted  to  the 
mterests  of  Monsieur  Caratal,  and  that  the  latter,  being 
a  man  of  puny  physique,  employed  the  other  as  a  guard 
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meat  my  taB^y  ^^^  ^  foUot.,™  ""^ 
"uwHUiuon,  for,  If  that  were  my  obieofc  T  .^«ia 

whose  interaet  and  at  vhoee  leo^Tfi-f?  ^  t<il  an 

"Jess  the  brieve  wU^  IS^^/ ^^r/""^ 
▼eiv  fliiielrlv     T«t« •         awaiting  comes  to  me 

that  hi.  deed.  «e  a.  rTyt  fcS^  ^Z^  ^T" 
oryouareloetl  J'~™wonli    Hartenthen, 

"At  piesent  I  .ball  mention  no  •»»..    •» 

I  «n  convinoed  that  ZjZ^  bet^^ed"''^  t?*" 
name,,  which  wonld  oonUe  E^„  l.r  ?^ 

divnlged.  But  on  that^  w;u^  t  ^ 
morel  *«*/•..  wen,   i  say  no 

vJ.\\r'^  *^'°'  ^^''^  ^^  »  &«»ou8  trial  in 
Pans,  m  tiie  year  1890,  in  connection  with  Tln^ 
Btrous  scandal  in  politics  and  financeXTmo^sr^s 
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!5^L^^  WM  ott  new  be  known  uy  hj  fnoh 
oonfidentW  agenta  M  myaelf.    The  hononr  and  ceieert 
^  mwy  of  the  chief  men  in  France  were  at  atake. 
You  haye  seen  a  group  of  nine-pina  atanding,  aU  ao 
ngid   and  prim,  and  unbending.    Then  there  cornea 
the  baU  from  far  away  and  pop,  pop,  pop-there 
are  your  nine-pma  on  the  floor.    WeU,  imagine  some 
of  the  greatest  men  in  France  aa  these  nine-pina. 
and  then  this  Monsieur  Caratal  was  the  baU  which 
could  be  seen  coming  from  far  away.    If  he  arrived, 
then  It  was  pop,  pop.  pop  for  aU  of  them.    It  was 
determined  that  he  should  not  arrive. 

"I  do  not  accuse  them  aU  of  being  conscious  of 
™  was  to  happen     There  were,  as  I  have  said, 
great  financial  as  well  as  political  interests  at  stake 
and  a  syndicate  waa  formed  to  manage  the  business! 
Some  subscribed  to  the  syndicate  who  hardly  under- 
stood  what  were  ito  objects.    But  others  understood 
very  well,  and  they  can  rely  upon  it  that  I  have 
not  foi^otten  their  names.    They  had  ample  warning 
that  Monsieur  Caratel  waa  coming  long  before   he 
left  SouUi  Amenca,  and  they  knew  that  the  evidence 
which  he  held  would  certainly  mean  ruin  to  all  of 
tiiem.    The  syndicate  had  the  command  of  an  un- 
limited amount  of  money-absolutely  unlimited,  you 
understand.    They   looked  round  for  an  agent  who 
was  capable  of  wielding  this  gigantic  power.    The 
man  chosen  must  be  inventive,  resolute,  adaptive- 
a  man  in  a  miUion.    They  chose  Herbert  de  Lemao. 
and  I  admit  that  they  were  right. 

"My  duties  were  to  choose  my  subordinates,  to 
use   freely  the   power  which   money  gives,  and   to 


•niw  la  Pkrii.    Will.   V^  rV**"  •''"^  "•»« 

jr»1>rT  ^  LSI"  ^^-  ^<«.p...w 

I  «tw  out  .^^"LT'r"  "^  '»■ 

I  »M,  iowero  Dr™«»w    7^?  ^  *~'  "guiiien 

«f  my  MdtttokiT  "tJ^'  "^f "  *1»  difflotUto 
d«t«,y  no.  .ni;  SeT^T,  Z'  »'- 

mat  »m.mk„  thrar^''.?^     ^  y™ 
•ppalled.  '"""ni"  wnete  another  »ouM  be 

by  which  he  wonU  bZ  r^ir^,""*™"" 

0 
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which  WM  to  be  doM  mnat  be  done  between  the 
moment  of  hie  lettbg  foot  upon  the  Lfrerpool  quer 
•nd  thtt  of  hii  emvel  et  the  London  end  Wee* 
Coeat  tenninni  in  London.  We  prepared  elx  pUn% 
eeoh  more  ekborate  than  the  laet;  which  plan  wonld 
be  need  wonld  depend  upon  hia  own  movementi.  Do 
what  he  wonld,  we  were  ready  for  him.  If  he  had 
itayed  in  Lirerpool,  we  were  ready.  If  he  took  an 
ordinary  train,  an  ezpren,  or  a  ipedal,  all  was  ready. 
Everything  had  been  foreseen  and  provided  for. 

"You  may  imagine  that  I  could  not  do  all  thii 
myself.    What  could  I  know  of  the  English  railway 
lines  f    But  money  oan  procure  willing  agents  all 
the  world  over,  and  I  soon  had  one  of  the  aoutest 
brains  in  England  to  assist  me.    I  wiU  mention  no 
names,  but  it  would  be  ui^ust  to  olaim  all  the  credit 
for  myself.    My  English  aUy  was  worthy  of  such 
an  alliance.    He  knew  the  London  and  West  Coast 
line  thoroughly,  and  he  had  the  command  of  a  band 
of  workers  who   were   trustworthy  and   intelligent. 
The  idea  was  his,  and  my  own  judgment  was  only 
required  in  the  details.     We  bought  over   sevena 
officials,   amongst   whom   the   most   important   was 
James  McPherson,  whom  we  had  ascertained  to  be 
the  guard  meet  likely  to  be  employed  upon  a  special 
train.    Smith,  the  stoker,  was  also  in  our  employ. 
John  Slater,  the  engine-driver,  had  been  approached, 
but  had  been  found  to  be  obstinate  and  dangerous, 
so  we  desisted.    We  had  no  certainty  that  Monsieur 
Caratal  would  take  a  special,  but  we  thought  it  very 
probable,  for  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance   to 
him  that  he  should  reach  Paris  without  delay.    It 


' 


ra»  lOBT  SPKIAt  ig, 

"niM  to  tarn  tut  ttL  Vi*!"^     ^•"  *»!  h. 

«b»w  tut  U  -wt^^^d'"^":^' 

g»»i     He  bid  btoiwht  with  Ku«  ""  "" 

WM  ready  to  proteot  eithnrT.-.  '^?.         •""•  •»'> 

"»»«<>l«^  "d  tut  to  r^OT,  Ct^h^  ""•  "• 
G«».  would  U  .  ««.  wSn  ^tZT"^ 
fcte^  and  our  plus  to  th^h  -«^  *  oommon 

•«™nti  of  the  compmy  wm,  mS^,  L  <*  tU  three 
•».  price  which  wo^'^.^  ^ i""^"^ ^''f^or, 
»  lifetime.    I  do  not  «T^/  «ndependent  for 

" .  -  ^tht:^L;s^e"Ki^  r  ^T"- 
'•^t  I  w..  .t^^  ^  l"ir:r  k1"  "^r<"' 

•w«ted  a  cipher  rigmd  to  wt^.^^  "'  """  ^ 
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warned  me  how  soon  I  should  have  eyerything  ready. 
He  himself  under  the  name  of  Horace  Moore  applied 
immediately  for  a  special  also,  in  the  hope  that  he 
would  be  sent  down  with  Monsieur  Caratal,  which 
might  under  certain  circumstances  have  been  helpful 
to  us.  If,  for  example,  our  great  coup  had  failed,^  it 
would  then  have  become  the  duty  of  my  agent  to  have 
shot  them  both  and  destroyed  their  papers.  Caratal 
was  on  his  guard,  however,  and  refused  to  admit  any 
other  traveller.  My  agent  then  left  the  station,  re- 
turned by  another  entrance,  entered  the  guard's  van  on 
the  side  farthest  from  the  platform,  and  travelled  down 
with  McPherson  thci  guard. 

"In  the  meantime  you  will  be  interested  to  know 
what  my  movements  were.    Everything  had  been  pre- 
pared for  days  before,  and  only  the  finishing  touches 
were  needed.    The  side  line  which  we  had  chosen  had 
once  joined  the  main  line,  but  it  had  been  disconnected. 
We  had  only  to  replace  a  few  rails  to  connect  it  once 
more.    These  rails  had  been  laid  down  as  far  as  could 
be  done  without  danger  of  attracting  attention,  and 
now  it  was  merely  a  case  of  completing  a  juncture  with 
the  line,  and  arranging  the  points  as  they  had  been 
before.    The  sleepers  had  never  been  removed,  and  the 
rails,  fish-plates,  and  rivets  were  all  ready,  for  we  had 
taken  them  from  a  siding  on  the  abandoned  portion 
of  the  line.    With  my  small  but  competent  band  of 
workers,  we  had  everything  ready  long  before  the 
special  arrived.    When  it  did  arrive,  it  ran  off  upon 
the  small  side  line  so  easily  that  the  jolting  of  the 
points  appears  to  have  been  entirely  unnoticed  by  the 
two  travellers. 
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"Our  plan  had  been  that  Smith  the  atoker  shouW 

^S^^th't  ''T  ^'^  ^^«''  -  tl^^t  ht^d 
TMiutt  with  the  others.     In  thi«   resDeot  ».)  )» 

^»m.I  foUy  of  MoPhe^on  in  writtag  homfto  m 
w^ft  Our  stoker  did  hi,  business  so  clumpy  thS 
Slater  in  his  straggle,  feU  off  the  engine  .^L^i! 

the  fall,  , till  he  renuuned  a,  a  blot  upon  that  which 
wodd  otherwiM   have   been  one  of  ftose^Jlte 

JohnSiT,  T^  .  """"^  «I«rt  wiU  find  in 
John  Slater  the  one  flaw  in  aU  oar  admirable  oombin^ 

^Z  .   vT  ^!"'  ■«"  ■"*  •«  many  triumph,  as  I  «^ 
afford  to  be  frank,  and  I  therefore  h.y  my  fin,w  uZ 
John  Slater,  and  I  proclaim  him  to  be  a  ^w         ^ 
But  now  I  have  got  our  special  train  unon  the 
smdl  hne  two  kilomitres,  or  rath«  more  &^  oHl^ 
•n  length,  which  le^ls.  or  rather  used  tXS  to  t^^ 
.b«.doned  Hesxtsease  mine,  once  one  of  ^^! 
coal  mmes  in  England.    Ton  wiU  ..k  how  it  U^ 
no  one  «w  the  train  upon  this  unused  line.    I  ^' 

t^!'  r^'^'v'^™'  ~™  ""O  ^  •»«'  on  the  eie  of 
that  cuttmg,  he  could  not  have  seen  it    The.^^ 

wme  one  on  the  edge  of  that  cutting.    1  waTthZ^ 
And  now  I  will  teU  you  what  I  mw.  "" 

tulhl  '^'!!°°'  '^  "°'™«*  "  *«  P^nfl"  order 
^he  maght  .upermtend  the  switohing  off  of  ,h" 
torn.  He  had  four  armed  men  with  him,  so  that  if 
fte  tram  ran  off  the  line-we  thought  i  protobU 
because  the  point,  we«  very  rustyiwe  migW  .^ 
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have  resooroes  to  fiEiIl  back  upon.  Having  onoe  seen  it 
safely  on  the  aide  line^  he  handed  over  the  responai- 
bility  to  me.  I  was  waiting  at  a  point  which  overlooks 
the  month  of  the  mine,  and  I  was  also  armed,  as  were 
my  two  companions.  Gome  what  might,  yon  see,  I 
was  always  ready. 

"The  moment  that  the  train  was  fairly  on  the  side 
line,  Smith,  the  stoker,  slowed-down  the  engine^  and 
then,  having  turned  it  on  to  the  fullest  speed  again,  he 
and  McPherson,  with  my  English  lienten^uit,  sprang 
off  before  it  was  too  late.  It  may  be  that  it  was  this 
slowing-down  which  first  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
travellers,  but  the  tra^i  was  running  at  full  speed  again 
before  their  heads  appeared  at  the  open  window.  It 
makes  me  smile  to  think  how  bewildered  they  must 
have  been.  Picture  to  yourself  your  own  feelings  if,  on 
looking  out  of  your  luxurious  carriage,  yon  suddenly 
perceived  that  the  lines  upon  which  you  ran  were  rusted 
and  corroded,  red  and  yellow  with  disuse  and  decay  1 
"What  a  catch  must  have  come  in  their  breath  as  in  a 
second  it  flashed  upon  them  that  it  was  not  Manchester 
but  Death  which  was  waiting  for  them  at  the  end  of  that 
sinister  line.  But  the  train  was  running  with  firantio 
speed,  rolling  and  rocking  over  the  rotten  Une,  while 
the  wheels  made  a  frightful  screaming  sound  upon  the 
rusted  surface.  I  was  close  to  them,  and  could  see 
their  faces.  Garatal  was  praying,  I  think — there  was 
something  like  a  rosary  dangling  out  of  his  hand.  The 
other  roared  like  a  bull  who  smells  the  blood  of  the 
slaughter-house.  He  saw  us  standing  on  the  bank, 
and  he  beckoned  to  us  like  a  madman.  Then  he  tore 
at  his  wrist  and  threw  his  dispatch-box  out  of  the 
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window  in  onr  direction.  Of  course,  his  meaning  was 
obvious.  Here  was  the  evidence,  and  they  would 
promise  to  be  silent  if  their  Uves  were  spared.  It 
would  have  been  very  agreeable  if  we  could  have  done 
BO,  but  business  is  business.  Besides,  the  train  was 
now  as  much  beyond  our  control  as  theirs. 

"He  ceased  howling  when  the  train  rattled  round 
the  curve  and  they  saw  the  black  mouth  of  the  mine 
yawning  before  them.  We  had  removed  the  boards 
which  had  covereu  it,  and  we  had  cleared  the  square 
entrance.  The  rails  had  formerly  run  very  close  to 
the  shaft  for  the  convenience  of  loading  the  coal,  and 
we  had  only  to  add  two  or  three  lengths  of  raU  in  order 
to  lead  to  the  very  brink  of  the  shaft.  In  fact,  as  the 
lengths  would  not  quite  fit,  our  line  projected  about 
three  feet  over  the  edge.  We  saw  the  two  heads  at  the 
window:  Caratal  below,  Gomez  above;  but  they  had 
both  been  struck  sHent  by  what  they  saw.  And  yet 
they  could  not  withdraw  their  heads.  The  sight  seemed 
to  have  paralyzed  them. 

"  I  had  wondered  how  the  train  running  at  a  great 
speed  would  take  the  pit  into  which  I  had  guided  it, 
and  I  was  much  interested  in  watching  it.  One  of  my 
coUeaguea  thought  that  it  would  actuaUy  jump  it,  and 
indeed  it  was  not  very  far  from  doing  so.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  it  fell  short,  and  the  buflfers  of  the 
engine  struck  the  other  Up  of  the  shaft  with  a  tremen- 
dous crash.  The  funnel  flew  off  into  the  air.  The 
tender,  carriages,  and  van  were  all  smashed  up  into  one 
jumble,  which,  with  the  remains  of  the  engine,  choked 
for  a  minute  or  so  the  mouth  of  the  pit.  Then  some- 
thing  gave  way  in  the  middle,  and  the  whole  mass  of 
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green  iron,  smoking  coals,  brass  fittings,  wheels,  wood- 
work, and  cushions  all  crumbled  together  and  crashed 
down  into  the  mine.   We  heard  the  rattle,  rattle,  rattle, 
as  the  dibrU  struck  against  the  walls,  and  then  quite 
a  long  time  afterwards  there  came  a  deep  roar  as  the 
remains  of  the  train  struck  the  bottom.     The  boiler 
may  have  burst,  for  a  sharp  crash  came  after  the  roar, 
and  then  a  dense  cloud  of  steam  and  smoke  swirled  up 
out  of  the  bkck  depths,  falling  in  a  spray  as  thick  as 
rain  all  round  us.    Then  the  vapour  shredded  off  into 
thin  wisps,  which  floated  away  in  the  summer  sun- 
shine, and  all  was  quiet  again  in  the  Heartsease  mine. 
**  And  now,  having  jOarried  out  our  plans  so  success- 
fully, it  only  remained  to  leave  no  trace  behind  us. 
Our  little  band  of  workers  at  the  other  end  had  already 
ripped  up  the  rails  and  disconnected  the  side  line, 
replacing  everything  as  it  had  been  before.    We  were 
equaUy  busy  at  the  mine.    The  funnel  and  other  frag- 
ments were  thrown  in,  the  shaft  was  pknked  over  as  it 
used  to  be,  and  the  lines  which  led  to  it  were  torn  up 
and  taken  away.    Then,  without  fluny,  but  without 
deky,  we  all  made  our  way  out  of  the  country,  most  of 
us  to  Paris,  my  English  coUeague  to  Manchester,  and 
McPherson  to  Southampton,  whence  he  emigrated  to 
America.    Let  the  English  papers  of  that  date  tell  how 
thoroughly  we  had  done  our  work,  and  how  completely 
we  had  thrown  the  cleverest  of  their  detectives  off  our 
track. 

"You  will  remember  that  Gomez  threw  his  bag  of 
papers  out  of  the  window,  and  I  need  not  say  that  I 
secured  that  bag  and  brought  them  to  my  employers. 
It  may  interest  my  employers  now,  however,  to  learn 
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that  out  of  that  bag  I  took  one  or  two  Uttlo  papers  as  a 
souvenir  of  the  occasion.  I  have  no  wish  to  publish 
these  papers  j  but,  still,  it  is  every  man  for  himself  in 
this  world,  and  what  else  can  I  do  if  my  Mends  will 
not  come  to  my  aid  when  I  want  them  ?  Messieurs, 
you  may  believe  that  Herbert  de  Lemao  is  quite  as 
formidable  when  he  is  against  you  as  when  he  is  with 
you,  and  that  he  is  not  a  man  to  go  to  the  guillotine 
until  he  has  seen  that  every  one  of  you  is  m  route  for 
New  Caledonia.    For  your  own  sake,  if  not  for  mine, 

mak    ■  aste,  Monsieur  de ,  and  General ,  and 

Baron (you  can  fill  up  the  blanks  for  yourselves 

as  you  read  this).    I  promise  you  that  in  the  next 
edition  there  will  be  no  blanks  to  fiU. 

"  I*-S.— As  I  look  over  my  statement  there  is  only 
one  omission  which  I  can  see.  It  concerns  the  unfor- 
tunate man  McPherson,  who  was  foolish  enough  to 
yrite  to  his  wife  and  to  make  an  appointment  with  her 
in  New  York.  It  can  be  imagined  that  when  interests 
like  ours  were  at  stake,  we  could  not  leave  them  to  the 
chance  of  whether  a  man  in  that  class  of  life  would  or 
would  not  give  away  his  secrets  to  a  woman.  Having 
once  broken  his  oath  by  writing  to  his  wife,  we  could 
not  trust  him  any  more.  We  took  steps  therefore  to 
insure  that  he  should  not  see  his  wife.  I  have  some- 
times thought  that  it  would  be  a  kindness  to  write  to 
her  and  to  assure  her  that  thei-e  is  no  impediment  to 
her  marrying  again." 


THE  CLUB-FOOTED  GROCER 

My  uncle,  Mr.  Stephen  Maple,  had  been  at  the  same 
time  the  most  successful  and  the  least  respectable  of 
OM  ftmiily,  BO  that  we  hardly  knew  whether  to  take 

CTedit  for  his  wealth  or  to  feel  aahamed  of  his  position 
He  had,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  established  a  hu^e  grocery* 
in  Stepney  which  di^  a  curious  mixed  busineL,  not 

with  the  nvenude  and  seafaring  people.    He  was  ship's 
chaudler,  provision  merchant,  and,  if  rumour  spoke 
truly  some  other  things  as  well    Such  a  trade,  how- 
ever  lucrative,  had  its  drawbacks,  as  was  evident  when, 
after  twenty  yeaiti  of  prosperity,  he  waa.  savagely 
assaulted  by  one  of  his  customers  and  left  for  dead, 
with  toe  smashed  ribs  and  a  broken   leg,  which 
mended  so  badly  that  it  remained  for  ever  three  inches 
shorter  than  the  other.    This  incident  seemed,  not  un- 
naturaUyLto  disgust  him  with  his  surroundings,  for. 
after  the  Inal,  in  which  his  assaHant  was  condemned 
to  fifteen  yea^;.'  penal  servitude,  he  retired  from  his 
business  and  settled  in  a  lonely  part  of  the  North  of 
England,  whence,  until  that  morning,  we  had  never 
once  hewd^  him-not  eve.  at  tiie  death  of  my 
father,  who  ||s  his  only  brother. 

My  mot|&read  his  letter  aloud  to  me:  "If  your 
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■on  is  with  yon,  Ellen,  and  if  he  is  m  stont  a  lad 

as  he  promised  for  when  last  I  heard  ftom  you,  then 

send  him  up  to  me  by  the  first  train  after  this  comes 

to  hand.    He  will  find  that  to  serve  me  will  pay  him 

better  than  the  engineering,  and  if  I  pass  away  (though, 

thank  God,  there  is  no  reason  to  complain  as  to  my 

health)  you  will  see  that  I  have  not  foigottoi  my 

brother's  son.     Congleton  is  the  station,  and  then  a 

drive  of  four  miles  to  Greta  House,  where  I  am  nov 

living.    I  will  send  a  trap  to  meet  the  seven  o'clock 

train,  for  it  is  the  only  one  which  stops  here.    Mind 

that  you  send  him,  Ellen,  for  I  have  very  strong 

reasons  for  wishing  him  to  be  with  me.    Let  bygones 

be  bygones  if  there  has  been  anything  between  us  in 

the  past.    If  you  should  fail  me  now  you  will  live  to 

regret  it." 

We  were  seated  at  either  side  of  the  breakfast 
table,  looking  blankly  at  each  other  and  wondering 
what  this  might  mean,  when  there  came  a  ring  at  the 
bell,  and  the  maid  walked  in  with  a  tel^ram.  It  was 
from  Uncle  St^hen. 

"  On  no  account  let  John  get  out  at  Congleton," 
said  the  message.  "He  will  find  trap  waiting" seven 
o'clock  evening  train  Stedding  Bridge,  one  station 
further  down  line.  Let  him  drive  not  me,  but  Garth 
Farm  House— six  miles.  There  will  receive  instruc- 
tions.   Do  not  fail ;  only  you  to  look  to." 

"That  is  true  enough,"  said  my  motb»r.  "As  far 
as  I  know,  your  unde  has  not  a  fnend  in  the  world, 
nor  has  he  ever  deserved  one.  He  has  always  been  a 
hard  man  in  his  dealings,  and  he  held  back  his  money 
from  your  father  at  a  time  when  a  few  pounds  would 
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ynxj  ahoald  I  send  mj 


have  saved  him  from  ruin, 
only  son  to  serve  him  now  ? " 

But  my  own  indinations  were  aU  for  the  adventure. 
IfIhavehunforafnend.he  can  help  me  in  my 
profession/'  I  argued,  taking  my  mother  upon  hi 
weakest  side. 

.  xa\^^  T®'  ^°^  ^^  *o  *»elp  My  one  yet." 
«ddshe,btterly.  "And  why  aU  this  mystery  about 
getting  out  at  a  distant  station  and  driving  to  the 
wi^ngaddress?  He  has  got  himself  into  some  trouble 
and  he  wishes  us  to  get  him  out  of  it.  When  he  has 
wed  us  he  will  throw  us  aside  as  he  has  done  before. 

hd^*^"  ^^  ^^  ^"^ ''°''  if  he  had  only 

But  at  last  my  arguments  prevaUed,  for,  as  I 
P<Mnted  out,  we  had  much  to  gain  and  little  to  lose 
and  why  should  we,  the  poorest  members  of  a  family 
go  out  of  our  way  to  offend  the  rich  one?  My  ha^ 
was  padced  and  my  cab  at  the  door,  when  there  «me 
a  second  telegram. 

sJii^'^^^^-  ^*JoI»^tringgun.  Remember 
Stedding  Bridge,  not  Congleton."  And  so,  with  a  gun- 
c.3e  added  to  my  luggage  and  some  surprise  at  my 
uncle  s  insistence,  I  started  off  upon  my  adventure 

The  journey  lies  over  the  main  Nortihem  Eailway 
as  far  aa  the  station  of  Camfield,  where  one  changi 
for  the  little  branch  line  which  winds  over  the  fells 
In  aU  England  there  is  no  harsher  or  more  impressive 
sceneiy.  For  two  hours  I  passed  through  desolate 
roUmg  plains,  rising  at  places  into  low,  stone-Uttered 
lulls,  with  long,  straight  outcrops  of  jagged  rock 
showing  upon  their  surface.     Here  and  there  little 
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gny-roofed,  grey-walled  oottagee  huddled  into  Tillages, 
but  for  many  milee  at  a  time  no  houae  was  Tiaiblo  nor 
any  dgn  of  life  aave  the  scattered  sheep  which  wandered 
over  the  mountain  sides.  It  was  a  depiessing  country, 
and  my  heart  grew  heavier  and  heavier  as  I  neared 
my  journey's  end,  until  at  last  the  train  pulled  up  at 
the  little  village  of  Stedding  Bridge,  where  my  uncle 
had  told  me  to  alight.  A  single  ramshackle  trap, 
with  a  country  lout  to  drive  it,  was  waiting  at  the 
station. 

"  Is  this  Mr.  Stephen  Maple's  ?  "  I  asked. 
The  fellow  looked  at  me  with  eyes  which  were  full 
of  suspicion.     "What  is  your  name?"  he  asked, 
speaking  a  dialect  which  I  will  not  attempt  to  re- 
produce. 

"John  Maple." 
"  Anything  to  prove  it  ? " 

I  half  raised  my  hand,  for  my  temper  is  none  of 
the  best,  and  then  I  reflected  that  the  fellow  was 
probably  only  carrying  out  the  directions  of  my  uncle. 
For  answer  I  pointed  to  my  name  printed  upon  my 
gun-case. 

"Yes,  yes,  that  is  right.  It's  John  Maple,  sure 
enough!"  said  he,  slowly  spelling  it  out.  "Get  in, 
maister,  for  we  have  a  bit  of  a  drive  before  us." 

The  road,  white  and  shining,  like  all  the  roads  in 
that  limestone  country,  ran  in  long  sweeps  over  the 
f-ils,  with  low  walls  of  loose  stone  upon  either  side  of 
it.  The  huge  moors,  mottled  with  sheep  and  with 
boulders,  rolled  away  in  gradually  ascending  curves 
to  the  misty  sky-line.  In  one  place  a  fall  of  the  land 
gave  a  glimpse  of  a  grey  angle  of  distant  sea.    Bleak 
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«d  sad  Md  rtern  were  aU  my  •ummndingi,  and  I 
tot.  under  their  influence,  that  thi.  c^^l 
rf  mine  WM.  more  lerioiii  thing  thw  it  hid  appealed 
when  viewed  from  London.  Thi.  wdden  caU  fwhdn 
?t°!,^  «?<^7kom  I  had  never  wen.  and  of  whoi 
I  had  heard  little  that  WM  good,  the  Tu^noy  of  it,  hia 
wferenoe  to  my  phyrical  powem,  the  exouae  by  which 
he  had  imsnred  that  I  diould  bring  a  weapon.  aU 
hung  togethw  and  pointed  to  some  vague  but  riSater 

S?L  ^''^'^  •PP^^  to  be  impo^blet 
Keoongton  b«««ne  very  probable  upon  theaTwUd  and 

S^^^^^^f  .  ^*  ^^  ^PP"»»«J  ^^  ^7  own 

totenUon  of  askmg  K,me  questions  about  my  uncle. 

my  h^"^"^""  "^°  his  &ce  drove  the  idea  fwm 

h««5%!!"  °°*  ^°^^  »*  J^  old.  unoUpped  chestnut 

lTw7  *^  *^'  "^  '^°°«  ^^°^  J»«  ™  driving 
^hi.  face  was  turned  in  my  direction,  and  he  wS 

•tanng  past  me  with  an  expression  of  curiosity  an" 

teLht'f\      '^^'^'^^^'^     He  raised  Uie  whip 
to  lash  the  horse,  and  Uxen  dit)pped  it  again,  as  § 
convmced  that  it  was  useless.     Mti^e  ^e^e 
foUowing  the  direction  of  his  gaze.  I  saw  what  it  w« 
which  had  excited  him. 

«i„«„-i°""/*I!i.""^«  *°~"  *^«  °^oo'-     He  ran 

tr^rr^^^.""^  '^^^^  '^^'^e  the  stones; 
but  aie  road  curved,  and  it  was  easy  for  him  to  cui 

W  m-t-  ''^^^  ''P  '**  *^^  "P^*  ^°'  ^hich  he  had 
been  making,  he  scrambled  over  the  stone  waU  and 

Stood  waitmg  with  the  evening  sun  shining  on^ 

brown,  clean-shaven  face.    He  was  a  burly  feUow,  and 
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in  Ud  oonditioii,  for  he  stood  with  hif  hand  on  hii 
libs,  panting  and  blowing  aft«r  his  short  mn.  As  w« 
dxoTe  np  I  saw  the  glint  of  earrings  in  his  eaie. 

"Say,  mate,  where  are  70a  bound  fur?"  he  asked, 
in  a  rough  bat  good-htunoured  fashion. 

"Farmer  Foroell's,  al  the  Garth  Farm,"  said  the 
driver. 

"Sony  to  stop  you,"  cried  the  other,  standing 
aside;  "I  thought  as  I  would  hail  you  as  yon  passed, 
for  if  so  be  as  you  had  been  going  my  way  I  should 
have  made  bold  to  ask  yon  for  a  passage." 

His  excuse  was  an  absurd  one,  since  it  was  evident 
that  our  Uttle  trap  was  as  Aill  as  it  oould  be,  but  my 
driver  did  not  seem  disposed  to  argue.  He  drove  on 
without  a  word,  and,  looking  back,  I  could  see  the 
stranger  sitting  by  the  roadside  and  cramming  tobacco 
into  his  pipe. 

"A  sailor,"  said  I. 

"  Yes,  maister.    We're  not  more  than  a  few  miles 
from  Morecambe  Bay,"  the  driver  remarked. 
"  You  seemed  frightened  of  him,"  I  observed. 
"Did  II"  said  he,  drily;  and  then,  after  a  long 
pause,  "Maybe  I  was."    As  to  his  reasons  for  fear/l 
could  get  nothing  from  him,  and  though  I  asked  him 
many  questions  he  was  so  stupid,  or  else  so  clever, 
that  I  oould  learn  nothing  from  his  replies.   I  observed,' 
however,  that  from  time  to  time  he  swept  the  moon 
with  a  troubled  eye,  but  their  huge  brown  expanse 
was  unbroken  by  any  moving  figure.     At  last  in  a 
sort  of  deft  in  the  hills  in  front  of  us  I  saw  a  long, 
low-lying  farm  building,  the  centre  of  all  those  scattered 
flocks. 
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•b.^tamydri«,.    Their  mia.«ta,o.  «,^^ 
ta  dt«W  t.w«d.  .  «a,pl,ta  .t»Bg„  like  „y^ 

popuUr  on  the  north-oouatry  fell.  Uum  ho  h«l  hZ. 
in  Stopney  Highwiy.  "«n  no  hM  boon 

Staph™.  M.pl.'.  ,M,,"  ^  h^-*^    ^;  J^- 

W,  «„n.  to.  «d  h«on  if  ,„  uk/  ft..  ^  Z 
wo  can  giTo  7ott 

^  ri«r^^  »*  ""d  hi.  two  dsnghter.  c»m.  into 
the  Bttrng-toom  doling  the  meal,  Md  I  w..  .wmTof 
.  oortdn  ouriodtjr  ^th  whioh  tiey  4«Sir^  B 

^SJ^™'^-.'^  '7"^  "^  ~T^yt  tiL 
wUdenwM.  or  It  niey  be  that  my  attempt,  at  con™ 
-toon  won  U«ir  goodwill,  bnt  they  aU  ftree  Zwrf 
?'°°'^«'»t^m<»m«.  n  wa.  getting  d«.r« 
!oT^^„r'*™'^'""'''»'»P"^» 

the'oit"';:,::^ "" """  '^'' "  «»•  *»'■•  "^^ 

"S^^'"    ^  ■""«"«  »"*•'«  way  from  London." 
theie."  ■"  °°°  "■"»««*»«  yon  from  going  back 
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^r  -^  the  wonuu,.  l^h^^^^l^\'^*  ^  8o 
•atei«i  the  »<«r^        ^*"*  •"*"•«  J«»  hntbwd 

in  an  »tmofrihe»  of  m»«f^  .  i     ™  ^  '^  moving 

whew  mTdLiSy  ^^m  ?**  ^  f°«^*J  »<>*  ««-• 
wife  poii^i;.  hl!^  i^r  ^"^  thefcrier'. 
divine  U.e  ^^jUl  7}^  ti^^  '^'^  ^ 

^  left  rS^;.*^/,^  ^^V"  ""''  "^  '^•^^ 

"i-ter,"  «id  heTuS  ••  ^  JT^/??  T"*  «°^' 
the  table.  ~  "•»'••  hie  wife  ht  the  Itmp  npoa 

"Is  the  trap  leadjf* 
«owih»IlHiiowaiewaT»»  """"» 

t.  u».k  the  fe.j.rfnb"tXtJ  K  "^^ 

haro  none  of  it.    ..t  uu  ""  ,r^^-  •>»»  1»  wonM 

•m  pwd  for  wh.,  I  do  H  r  JT^  '?■  ""»'^-  "I 
not  do  it.  0.  yo^  V  4"-  ^''  ^  '~"" 
now."    He  tninrt  "ddtVr*v  T'  ""^  '•3'  «"> 

fern  indosare  and  oai  o„  »k  "  dear  of  the 

whow.aedinfrontofn.e'l.lo^rrjr^S^S 
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which  were  quite  invisible  to  me.  Every  now  and 
(hen,  without  seeing  anything,  we  heard  the  clumsy 
BcufiUng  of  the  creatures  in  tho  darkness.  At  first  my 
guide  walked  swifUy  and  carelessly,  but  gradually  his 
pace  slowed  down,  until  at  last  he  was  going  very 
slowly  and  stealthily,  like  one  who  walks  light-footed 
amid  imminent  menace.  This  vague,  inexplicable  sense 
of  danger  in  the  midst  of  the  loneliness  of  that  vast 
moor  was  more  daunting  than  any  evident  peril  could 
be,  and  I  had  b^un  to  press  him  as  to  what  it  was 
that  he  feared,  when  suddenly  he  stopped  and  dragged 
me  down  among  some  gorse  bushes  which  lined  the 
path.  His  tug  at  my  coat  was  so  strenuous  and 
imperative  that  I  realized  that  the  danger  was  a 
pressing  one,  and  in  an  instant  I  was  squatting  down 
beside  him  as  still  as  the  bushes  which  shadowed  us. 
It  was  so  dark  there  that  I  could  not  even  see  the  lad 
beside  ma 

It  was  a  warm  night,  and  a  hot  wind  puffed  in  our 
faces.  Suddenly  in  this  wind  there  came  something 
homely  and  familiar — the  smell  of  burning  tobacco. 
And  tiien  a  face,  illuminated  by  the  glowing  bowl  of 
a  pipe,  came  floating  towards  us.  The  man  was  all 
in  shadow,  but  just  that  one  dim  halo  of  light  with 
the  face  which  filled  it,  brighter  below  and  shading 
away  into  darkness  above,  stood  out  against  the  uni- 
versal blackness.  A  thin,  hungry  face,  thickly  freckled 
with  yellow  over  the  cheek  bones,  blue,  watery  eyes, 
an  Hi-nourished,  light-coloured  moustache,  a  petdced 
yachting  cap— that  was  all  that  I  saw.  He  passed 
us,  looking  vacantly  in  front  of  him,  and  we  heard  the 
steps  dying  away  along  the  path. 
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.h«il,r'  *""'''  ^""  '■"'  ^°™'"'  '^'""  ^  "ked, 

no  pay."   """""■"•    "  I  met  any  one  I  diould  get 

1^  You  met  that  saflor  on  the  road  f " 
"  les,  and  I  think  he  was  one  of  them." 
"One  3(  whom?" 

clear  of  them,  JZ^S^XiCZn  Tt^-  '7 
dodge  'em."  ^  ^°  a-tiying  to 

~rrw„X":i^t"hitrr^n 

short  walk  brought  ua  up  to  the  door 

whii'^h^'Ti,™?^  *^'  building  save  that  the  lamp 
which  shone  through  a  smaU  latticed  window  showed 
me  dimly  that  it  was  both  long  and  loftv     Th^T 
door  under  an  overhanging  lintef  w«  W^, ^^,'Z 


I 


Hi 
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light  was  bursting  out  on  each  side  of  it.  The  inmates 
of  this  lonely  house  appeared  to  be  keenly  on  their 
guard,  for  they  had  heard  our  footsteps,  and  we  were 
challenged  before  we  reached  the  door. 

"Who  is  there  ?"  cried  a  deep-booming  voice,  and 
urgently,  "  Who  is  it,  I  say  ? " 

"It's  me,  Maister  Maple.  I  have  brought  the 
gentleman." 

There  was  a  sharp  click,  and  a  small  wooden 
shutter  flew  open  in  the  door.  The  gleam  of  a  lantern 
shone  upon  us  for  a  few  seconds.  Then  the  shutter 
closed  again ;  with  a  great  rasping  of  locks  and  clatter- 
ing of  bars,  the  door  was  opened,  and  I  saw  my  uncle 
standing  &amed  in  that  vivid  yellow  square  cut  out  of 
the  darkness. 

He  was  a  small,  thick  man,  with  a  great  rounded, 
bald  head  and  one  thin  border  of  gingery  curls.  It  was 
a  fine  head,  ine  head  of  a  thinker,  but  his  large  white 
face  was  heavy  and  commonplace,  with  a  broad,  loose- 
lipped  mouth  and  two  hanging  dewlaps  on  either  side 
of  it.  His  eyes  were  small  and  restless,  and  his  light- 
coloured  lashes  were  continually  moving.  My  mother 
had  said  once  that  they  reminded  her  of  the  legs  of  a 
woodlouse,  and  I  saw  at  the  first  glance  what  she 
meant.  I  heard  also  that  in  Stepney  he  had  learned 
the  language  of  his  customers,  and  I  blushed  for  our 
kinship  as  I  listened  to  his  villainous  accent.  "So, 
nephew,"  said  he,  holding  out  his  hand.  "  Come  in, 
come  in,  man,  quick,  and  don't  leave  the  door  open. 
Tour  mother  said  you  were  grown  a  big  lad,  and,  my 
word,  she  'as  a  right  to  say  so.  '£re's  a  'alf-crown  for 
you,  William,  and  you  can  go  back  again.    Put  the 
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tiling  down.    'Ere,  Enoch,  take  Mr.  John's  things  and 
i"^  that  'is  supper  is  on  the  table."  ^' 

As  my  uncle,  after  fastening  the  door   fnm^  f« 

mo^t  ^g  p«,ji^ty.    The  fayoriea  which  he  C 

other.     To  .tone  for  this   he   wore   one   of   those 
enoraou,  wooden  K,les  to  hi,  boots  whioh  LZ 

n^trrr"/""""*'^   HewalkeC^th'nt 

The  great  kitohen,  with  its  hnge  fireplace  and 
carved  settle  corners,  showed  that  tUs  dwS^  ™ 
M  oldtime  farmhonse.  On  one  side  of  the  r^m  ^ 
Ime  of  boxes  stood  aU  corded  and  pack^  ^^ 
ftnmure  was  «»nt  and  plain,  but  on  a  Ltle^able  to 
fte  centre  e<»ne  supper,  cold  meat,  bread,  and  a  iu^  rf 
beer  was  Wd  for  „e.  An  elderly  man^?*^ 
mamfest  .  Cockney  as  his  master,  w«ted  „^  m" 

questions  as  to  my  mother  and  myself.  WhenTv 
meal  was  finished  he  ordered  his  m«.  EnS.  to 
«"P«k  my  e^  I  observed  that  two  other  ™«  old 
mted^weapons,  were  leaning  against  the  waTSsMe 

«,.  "11'  ""  ^^"^  ^''"  "^^  <"  »»W  my  ancle,  in 
the  deep,  reverberant  voice  which  contnwted  odd  v 
w.th  Ins  plump  little  figure.  «  The  door's  ^ra^lt 
»ythu>g  short  of  dynamite,  but  the  winded  a^^' 
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Hil  hil"  he  yeUed,  "don't  walk  across  the  lightl 
You  can  duck  when  you  pass  the  lattice." 

"  For  fear  of  being  seen  ? "  I  asked. 

**  For  fear  of  bein»  shot,  my  lad.  That's  the  trouble. 
Now,  come  an'  sit  beside  me  on  the  trestle  'ere,  and  I'll 
tell  you  all  about  it,  for  I  can  see  that  you  are  the 
right  sort  and  can  be  trusted." 

His  flattery  was  clumsy  and  halting,  and  it  was 
evident  that  he  was  very  eager  to  conciliate  me.  I  sat 
down  beside  him,  and  he  drew  a  folded  paper  from  his 
pocket.  It  was  a  Western.  Morning  News,  and  the  date 
was  ten  days  before.  The  passage  over  which  he 
pressed  a  long,  black  nail  was  concerned  wijh  the 
release  from  Dartmoor  of  a  convict  named  Elias,  whose 
term  of  sentence  had  been  remitted  on  account  of 
his  defence  of  a  warder  who  had  been  attacked  in 
the  quarries.  The  whole  account  was  only  a  few 
lines  long. 

"  Who  is  he,  then  ?"  I  asked. 

My  uncle  cocked  his  distorted  foot  into  the  air 
"  That's  'is  mark  I "  said  he.  "  'E  was  doin'  time  for 
that.    Now  'e's  out  an'  after  me  again." 

"  But  why  should  he  be  after  you  ? " 

«  Because  'e  wants  to  kill  me.  Because  'e'U  never 
rest,  the  worrying  devil,  until  'e  'as  'ad  'is  revenge  on 
me.  It's  this  way,  nephew!  I've  no  secrets  from  you. 
'E  thinks  IVe  wronged  'im.  For  argument's  sake  we'll 
suppose  I  'ave  wronged  'im.  And  now  'im  and  'is 
friends  are  after  me." 

"Who  are  his  friends?" 

My  uncle's  boom  sank  suddenly  to  a  frightened 
Whisper.    « Sailors !"  said  he.    "I  knew  they  would 
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looked  threjigh  that  ^dow  «.d  three  of  thm.  ™ 
^dmlookm'atthe'ouw.    Itm,,ft„ft.rL™ 

"  But  why  not  send  for  the  police  f " 
My  uncle's  eyes  avoided  mina 

help  m?  ""  """  ""''"  "^^  ""''    "^''  y^«  ^^  can 
"What  can  I  do?" 

all  f^'"  *l^^  ^'*"-  ^'°»  «oi^«  to  move.  That's  what 
aU  these  boxes  are  for.  Everything  wiU  800^^1 
packed  and  ready.  I 'ave  iHends  at  iLsTlLdTlS! 
be  safer  there.  Not  safe,  mind  you.  but  safer  I  ^ 
to-morrow  evening  and  if  you  ^  standby  me  S 

Enl'^"''^'^]^°''^y°^^^«-    There's  ^y 
Eno^and  me  to  do  everything,  but  we  shall  Ve  it 

nlL^T'  K  ^'°°^'  y^"'  ^^  ^^■"^^"^^  evening.    TI^ 

r?  r^r.^  J^T^  ^^'  "^^  y°^  ^"d  "^e  and  EnodJ 
and  tiie  boy  William  can  guard  the  things  as  to^ 

Con^ton  station.    Did  you  see  any thi^f  theT  on 
^^^;Yes."  said   I;   «a   sailor  stopped   us  on  the 

wi,J'^' JJ'''^'^  *^^^  ""^^  ^^'^^^g  ««•    l^t  was 

to  drive  to  PurceU's  instead  of  comin*  W    We  are 
blockaded— that's  the  word." 

"And  there  was  another,"  said  I,  "a  man  with  a 


pipe, 


"  What  was 'e  like?" 
"Thin  face,  freckles,  a  peaked- 
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My  unde  gave  a  hoarse  scream. 

m«llw'  '^'   '^f'   '^^   '«'«   comel     God   be 
««^  to  me,  a  sinner  1"    He  went  click^lacking 
about  Uie  room  with  his  great  foot  Kke  one  disteacted 
S^  ^T^,  T'*^«  P^'^"^  "^d  »»ty-like  in  that 

civdued  land.     There  is  a  law  that  will  bri^  these 
gentry  to  order.    Let  me  drive  over  to  the  county 

ttrr^S?;  "^"°"°^  "^^^^  -^  I'"  --  -I 

But  he  shook  his  head  at  me. 

'"E's  cunning  aid  'e's  cruel,"  said  he.  "I  can't 
draw  a  breath  without  thinking  of  him,  cos  'e  buckled 
up  three  of  my  ribs.    'E'll  kiU  me  this  time,  su^ 

ZTL     \"T  '^'''    ^^  "^^«^  1«^^«  ^^-^  we 
ave  not  packed,  and  we  must  be  off  first  thine  to- 

morrow  momin'.    Great  God,  what's  that ! " 

A  tremendous  knock  upon  the  door  had  rever- 
belted  through  the  house   and   then   anXr Tnd 
another     An  iron  fist  seemed  to  be  beating  upon  it 
My  uncle  collapsed  into  his  chair.    I  seized  a  gSn  a^d* 
ran  to  the  door.  * 

"Who's  there?  "I  shouted. 
There  was  no  answer. 

I  opened  the  shutter  and  looked  out. 
No  one  was  there. 

And  then  suddenly  I  saw  that  a  long  sHp  of  paper 
was  proteudmg  through  the  slit  of  Ae  door."^  I  hdH 

to  the  light.    In  rude  but  vigorous  handwriting  the 
message  ran ;— .  ® 
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^"_Pat  them  out  on  the  doo«tep  .ad  «ve  yi„ 
^  J^Wbat  do  they  w»t  f  ••  I  «k«,,  „  I  ^  U„  „,^ 
"What  they'll  never  'aye I     No   h,  »>,.  t  j 

•^i^f  '??'"'""»'  "»■"»«  to  the  caa 

-.?t--"-^^-traSUj 

w».^  this  one  at  least  »e,ned  to  Ch^°  "'  '^ 
rnt  your  oloak  on  and  your  V  TTnnrn  j  . 
wiA  you  by  the  back  door,  l^u  know  th^'  ^  '''' 
the  moor  to  the  PurceUa'  T«i  wi,  1^  "^^^  *°'°*« 
the  cart  «„,  thCr4e'.::!r^ra^\^r-^« 

Clear  of  this  or  we  are  done  Vir^i.  *i.-  ^""s*"* 
m«nin'.  Enoch,  and  ^  ^  f^^SJtb  "Ir'^' 
the  black  cloak  on  and  Z^e  d^^XjIi,.^, 
-w-  you.    We'll  keep  the  'ou,;  m  ^rco^S 

It  was  a  job  for  a  brave  man  to  ventoi«  onf  •  * 

«^rk^!:r^,^T^"'^^^-~ 

unhand  the  back  door,  .lipped  hiTorS 


baned  It  up  agam.    Looking  through  the 


amall  hall 
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window,  I  saw  hia  black  garments  merae  instantly  into 
the  night. 

"It  is  but  a  few  hoois  before  the  light  comes, 
nephew,"  said  my  i^ude,  after  he  had  tried  aU  the 
bolto  and  bars.  "lou  shall  never  regret  this  night's 
work.  If  we  come  through  safely  it  will  be  the 
making  of  you.  Stand  by  me  tiU  momin*,  and  I  stand 
by  you  while  there's  breath  in  my  body.  The  cart 
wiU  be  'ere  by  five.  What  isn't  ready  we  can  afford 
to  leave  be'ind.  We've  only  to  load  up  and  make  for 
the  early  train  at  Ciongleton." 
"  Will  they  let  us  pass  ?  *• 

"In  broad  daylight  they  dare  not  stop  us.  There 
mU  be  six  of  us,  if  they  aU  come,  and  three  guns. 
We  can  fight  our  way  through.  Where  can  they  get 
guns,  common,  wandering  seamen?  A  pistol  or  two 
at  the  most.  If  we  can  keep  them  out  for  a  few  hours 
we  are  safe.  Enoch  must  be  'alfway  to  PuroeU's  bv 
now."  •' 

"But  what  do  these  sailors  want?"  I  repeated. 
*•  You  say  yourself  that  you  wronged  them." 

A  look  of  mulish  obstinacy  came  over  his  laise 
white  fece.  *  ' 

"Don't  ask  questions,  nephew,  and  just  do  what  I 
ask  you,"  said  he.  "Enoch  won't  come  back.  'Ell 
just  bide  there  and  come  with  the  cart.  'Ark,  what  is 
that?" 

A  distant  cry  rang  from  out  of  the  darkness,  and 
then  another  one,  short  and  sharp  like  the  waU  of  the 
curlew. 

"It's  Enoch l'»  said  my  uncle,  gripping  my  arm. 
«  They're  killin' poor  old  Enoch."  "^  ^^  ^     ^  ™* 
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♦1,.^^  57  owne  cgain.  much  nearer,  and  I  heaid 
Jte^  «>und  of  hnxrying  atepe  and  a  ^hriU   iSTr 

f^Jh^  I  *r;.  ?'  P"^**'  "P  '^«  lantern  and  flasU 
^  though  the  little  Gutter.  Up  the  yeUow  funnel^ 
light  a  man  was  running  frantically,  his  head  bow^ 
and  a  black  cloak  fluttering  behind  him.  ^^^ 
seemed  to  be  alive  with  dim  pursuers 

•'The  bolM  The  boltl"  gasped'my  unda     W^ 
pushed  it  Uck  whilst  I  tumed'S^ey  L^^3  J^^ 

Come  on.  lads  I    Tumble  up.  all  hands,  tumble  uV^ 

Smartly  there.  aU  of  you  I "  ^ ' 

It  was  so  quickly  and  neatly  done  that  we  were 

token  by  storm  before  we  knew  tLt  we  were  ZZl 

^^^^^/-^ot  Trusting  sailors.    I  slip^''^ 

of  the  cluteh  of  one  and  ran  for  my  gun,  buUt  ww 

01%  to  cresh  down  on  to  the  stone  flCri^Z 

later  with  two  of  them  holding  on  to  me.    Th^w^ 

so  deft  and  quick  that  my  haSds  were  lashed  Zett^ 

even  while  I  struggled,  and  I  was  draped  ^^^ 

T^:Z^  TT  ''''  '^  -rerSt  at  ^ 
cunnmg  mth  which  our  defences  had  been  forced  aad 

Ae  ease  with  which  we  had  been  overeoma  ^  ^ 
not  even  faoubled  to  bind  my  uncle,  but  he  hai^b^ 

l^L  o  7\^J^^^  ^  ""^  ^*^^  ««>e.  his  homely 
figure  and  absurd  row  of  curls  looking  curiously  oSS 
place  among  Uie  wild  figures  who  smS,unded  hi^ 
There  were  SIX  of  them.  aU  evidently  sailors.    One 
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I  recognized  aa  the  man  with  the  earrings  whom  I  had 
already  met  upon  the  road  that  evening.  They  were 
all  fine,  weather-bronied  bewhiskered  fellows.  In  the 
midst  of  them,  leaning  against  the  table,  was  the 
freckled  man  who  had  passed  me  on  the  moor.  The 
great  black  cloak  which  poor  Enoch  had  taken  out 
with  him  was  still  hanging  from  his  shoulders.  He 
was  of  a  very  different  type  from  the  others — crafty, 
cruel,  dangerous,  with  sly,  thoughtful  eyes  which 
gloated  over  my  uncle,  ^ey  suddenly  turned  them- 
selves upon  me  and  I  never  knew  how  one's  skin  can 
creep  at  a  man's  glance  before. 

"  Who  are  you  ?"  he  asked  "  Speak  out,  or  we'll 
find  a  way  to  make  you." 

"  I  am  Mr.  Stephen  Maple's  nephew,  come  to  visit 
him." 

*•  You  are,  are  you  ?  Well,  I  wish  you  joy  of  your 
uncle  and  of  your  visit  too.  Quick's  the  word,  lads, 
for  we  must  be  aboard  before  morning.  What  shall  we 
do  with  the  old 'un?" 

"  Trice  him  up  Yankee  fashion  and  give  him  six 
dozen,"  said  one  of  the  seamen. 

"  D'you  hear,  you  cursed  .Cockney  thief  ?  We'll 
beat  the  life  out  of  you  if  you  don't  give  back  what 
you've  stolen.  Where  are  they  ?  I  know  you  never 
parted  with  them." 

My  uncle  pursed  up  his  lips  and  shook  his 
head,  with  a  face  in  which  his  fear  and  his  obstinacy 
contended. 

"Won't  tell,  won't  you  I  Well  see  about  that  I 
Get  him  ready,  Jim  I" 

One  of  the  seamen  seized  my  uncle,  and  pulled  hit 
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ST'r?  f^,!?' *^ '^^^*"-    He  «tt  lumped  in 
Wi  ohab-.hia  body  aU  onaaed  into  white  roUi\Si^ 
ahivered  with  cold  and  with  tenor. 
••  Up  with  him  to  thoM  hooks." 

.moked  ««at  used  to  be  hnng.    The  .eamen  tied  m^ 

him;S bu^W^:  "'' '^'•' -^^  ^« -P*^    "Oive 

«  wJ,rr?^"  ^  °ri«d  J  "  to  beat  an  old  man  I " 
m^uZA    1      •  ^°""«  °°®  °^''"  «^d  he.  with  a 

:::s^;t;i^2^  '^^  "^^  -"-  -^-^  ^^.  -t  a 

"Give  him  one  more  chancel"  cried  one  of  the 
seamen. 

swaitdiaSSl.?^''^'^'"'''*'^^^'^^-    "«i-«*he 

You  must  laA  it  out  of  him;  or  you  may  giveTp 
what  you  took  such  pains  to  win  and  what  wUd 
ma^^you  genUemen  for  life-every  man   of  Jot. 
There  snothmg  else  for  it    WhichshaUit  be?" 
"  Let  him  have  it,"  they  cried,  savagely. 
;nien  stand  clear!"   The  buckle  of  the  man's  belt 
whrned  savagely  as  he  whirled  it  over  his  shoulder 
But  my  nude  cried  out  before  the  blow  felt 
« I^'t  stand  it  I "  he  cried.    "  Let  me  down ! " 

Where  are  they,  then  ? " 
"  I'll  show  you  if  you'll  let  me  down." 
They  cast  off  the  handkerchiefs  and  he  puUed  hit 
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ooftfe  over  hii  fat,  round  ahoalden.  The  leamen  itood 
round  him,  the  moit  intense  cnriodtjr  and  excitement 
npon  their  iwarthy  f eoea. 

"No  gammonl"  oried  the  men  with  the  freckles. 
"  Well  kill  70a  Joint  by  Joint  if  you  try  to  fool  as. 
Now  then!    Where  are  they}" 

"In  my  bedroom." 

"  Where  ia  that?" 

"The  room  above." 

"Whereabouts?" 

"In  the  comer  of  the  oak  ark  by  the  bed." 

The  seamen  all  mshed  to  the  stair,  bat  the  captain 
called  them  back. 

"  We  don't  leave  this  canning  old  fox  behind  as.  Ha, 
yoor  face  drops  at  that^  does  it  ?  By  the  Lord,  I  believe 
you  are  trying  to  slip  your  anchor.  Here,  lads,  make 
him  fast  and  take  him  along  1 " 

With  a  confased  trampling  of  feet  they  rashed  up 
the  stain,  dragging  my  uncle  in  the  midst  of  them. 
For  an  instant  I  was  alone.  My  hands  were  tied  but 
not  my  feet  If  I  could  find  my  way  across  the  moor 
I  might  rouse  the  polioe  and  intercept  these  rascals 
before  they  could  reach  the  sea.  For  a  moment  I  hesi- 
tated as  to  whether  I  should  leave  my  uncle  alone  in 
such  a  plight.  But  I  should  be  of  more  service  to  him 
—or,  at  the  worst,  to  h!  property — ^if  I  went  than  if  I 
stayed.  I  rushed  to  the  hall  door,  and  a^  I  reached  it 
I  heard  a  yell  above  my  head,  a  shattering,  splintering 
noise,  and  then  amid  a  chorus  of  shouts  a  huge  weight 
fell  with  a  horrible  thud  at  my  very  feet.  Never  while 
I  live  will  that  squelching  thud  pass  out  of  my  ears. 
And  there,  just  in  front  of  me,  in  the  lane  of  light  cast 
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^tt«  open  door,  lay  my  unhappy  uncle,  hli  bUd  he«i 
t jjeted  on  to  one  .houlder,  like  the  wmng  neck  of. 

WM  broken  and  that  he  WM  dead. 

The  gang  of  seamen  had  rushed  downstairs  so 
qu^cWy  that  they  were  clustered  at  the  doorTd^wS^ 

«."  «w''u^''^, ""'  **"*"•  ""**'"  '^^  one  of  them  to 
S!  J^S'^r?^™^^^*^  thewindow,and  Zvb 
the  truth.    Don't  you  put  it  down  to  us." 

"  He  thought  he  could  get  to  windward  of  us  if  once 

he  came  head  foremost  and  broke  his  bloomin'  neck." 

-^**»Wessed  good  job  tool  "cried  the  chief,  with 
tjjavage  oath.    "  I'd  have  done  it  for  him  if  he  hXt 

took  Reload.  Don't  make  any  mistake,  my  I^IL 
IS  murder,  and  we're  aU  in  it.  together.  The^'oS^ 
LtiZ^Sl'Ii'"'^  that  is  to  hang  together,  unless^ 

T  ^**w  f  "i  °*  "^'^  ^  "^'^^ow  li"le  eyes,  and 
I  ~w  that  he  had  something  that  gleamed-dt^er  a 
faiife  or  a  revolver-in  the  breast  of  his  pea-jacket. 
Two  of  the  men  slipped  between  us.  ^ 

"  Stow  that.  Captain  Elias."  said  one  of  them.    "  If 
tiUs  dd  man  met  his  end  it  is  tturough  no  fault  of  otu.. 

s^TlTT  "T*  ^  ^^  to  take  some  of  the 
8km  oflf  his  back.  But  as  to  this  young  feUow  wa 
have  no  quarrel  with  him »>        '      ^  ^^^^^'  ^® 

he  has  his  quaml  with  you.    He'll  swear  your  m 
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away  if  yoa  don't  silenoe  hia  tongue.  It's  hia  life  or 
oun,  and  don't  you  make  any  mistake." 

"  Aye,  aye,  the  skipper  has  the  longest  head  of  any 
of  us.    Better  do  what  he  tells  you,"  cried  another. 

But  my  champion,  who  was  the  fellow  with  the 
earrings,  covered  me  with  his  own  broad  chest  and 
swore  roundly  that  no  one  should  lay  a  finger  on  ma 
The  others  were  equally  divided,  and  my  fate  might 
have  been  the  cause  of  a  quarrel  between  them  when 
suddenly  the  captain  gave  a  cry  of  delight  and  amaze- 
ment which  was  taken  up  by  the  whole  gang.  I 
followed  their  eyes  and  outstretched  fingers,  and  this 
was  what  I  saw. 

My  uncle  was  lying  with  his  legs  outstretched,  and 
the  club  foot  was  that  which  was  furthest  from  us. 
All  round  this  foot  a  dozen  brilliant  objects  were 
twinkling  and  flashing  in  the  yellow  light  which 
streamed  from  the  open  door.  The  captain  caught  up 
the  lantern  and  held  it  to  the  place.  The  huge  sole  of 
his  boot  had  been  shattered  in  the  fall,  and  it  was 
clear  now  that  it  had  been  a  hollow  box  in  which  he 
stowed  his  valuables,  for  the  path  was  all  sprinkled 
with  precious  stones.  Three  which  I  saw  were  of  an 
unusual  size,  and  as  many  as  forty,  I  should  think,  of 
fair  value.  The  seamen  had  cast  themselves  down  and 
were  greedily  gathering  them  up,  when  my  friend  with 
the  earrings  plucked  me  by  the  sleeve. 

"Hwe's  your  chance,  mate,"  he  whispered.  "OS 
you  go  before  worse  comes  of  it." 

It  was  a  timely  hint,  and  it  did  not  take  me  long 
to  act  upon  it.  A  few  cautious  steps  and  I  had  passed 
unobserved  beyond  the  circle  of  light    Then  I  set  off 
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rmming.  &llmg  and  rising  and  felling  again,  for  no  one 

who  haa  not  tried  it  can  teU  how  hard  it  is  to  run  over 
uneven  ^und  with  hands  which  are  festened  together. 
I  ran  and  ran,  until  for  want  of  breath  I  could  n7lonRer 

hnLT  *  ^'r  ^^  '^"-  ^""^  ^  ^^  "^0*  ha^ 
humed  so.  for  when  I  had  gone  a  long  way  I  stopped 

l^lL  ^Tl^'r^'  looking  back.  I  could  still  ^ 
^e  gleam  of  the  hmtem  far  away,  and  the  outline  of 
the  seamen  who  squatted  round  it.  Then  at  last  this 
■mgle  pomt  of  light  went  suddenly  out.  and  the  whSe 
great  moor  was  left  in  the  thickest  darkness 

So  deftly  was  I  tied,  that  it  took  me  a  long  half-hour 
and  a  broken  tooth  before  I  got  my  hands  fiee.    My  ' 
Idea  was  to  make  my  way  across  to  the  PurceUs'  farm 
but  nortti  was  the  same  as  south  under  that  pitohy  sky' 
and  for  hours  I  wandered  among  the  rustlingVscuttlS 

m  ^  '"f  w\r  ^  ^^*y  ^  ^  wherel  ;as  S 
When  at  last  tiiere  came  a  glimmer  in  the  east,  and  the 
unduktmg  fells,  grey  with  the  morning  mist  roUed 

once  more  to  the  horizon.  I  recognized  that  I  wL  dose 
by  PurceU's  farm,  and  there  a  Uttle  in  front  of  mel 
was  startled  to  see  another  man  walking  in  the  same 
direct^  At  first  I  approadied  him  warily,  but  before 
I  overtook  him  I  knew  by  the  bent  back  and  tottering 

stop  that  It  was  Enoch,  the  old  servant,  and  right  glad 
I  was  to  see  that  he  was  living.  He  had  been  kno4^ 
down,  beaten,  and  his  doak  and  hat  taken  away  by 
these  ruffims.  and  aU  night  he  had  wandered  in  the 
darkness,  like  myself,  in  search  of  help.  He  burst  into 
tears  wheni  told  him  of  his  master's  death,  and  sat 
hioooughmg  with  the  hard,  dry  sobs  of  an  old  man 
among  the  stones  upon  the  moor. 
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"  It's  the  men  of  the  Naek  Mogul;'  he  said.  "  Tes, 
yes,  I  knew  that  they  would  be  the  end  of  'im." 

"Whoaretheyf'Iasked. 

"Well,  well,  yon  are  one  of  'is  own  folk,"  said  ha 
"'£  'as  passed  away;  yes,  yes,  it  is  all  over  and  done. 
I  can  tell  you  about  it,  no  man  better,  but  mum's  the 
word  with  old  Enoch  unless  master  wants  'im  to  speak. 
But  his  own  nephew  who  came  to  'elp  'im  in  the  hour 
of  need — ^yes,  yes,  Mister  John,  you  ought  to  know. 

"It  was  like  this,  sir.  Your  uncle  'ad  'is  grocer's 
business  at  Stepney,  but  'e  'ad  another  business  also. 
*E  would  buy  as  .well  as  sell,  and  when  'e  bought  'e 
never  asked  no  questions  where  the  stuff  came  firom. 
Why  should  'e  ?  It  wasn't  no  business  of  'is,  was  it  7 
If  folk  brought  him  a  stone  or  a  silver  plate,  what  was 
it  to  'im  where  they  got  it  ?  That's  good  sense,  and  it 
ought  to  be  good  law,  as  I  'old.  Any'ow,  it  was  good 
enough  for  us  at  Stepney. 

"  Well,  there  was  a  steamer  came  &om  South  Africa 
what  foundered  at  sea.  At  least,  they  say  so,  and 
Lloyd's  paid  the  money.  She  'ad  some  very  fine 
diamonds  invoiced  as  being  aboard  of  'er.  Soon  after 
there  came  the  brig  Blaek  Mogvi  into  the  port  o'  London, 
with  'er  papers  all  right  as  'avin'  deaied  from  Fort 
Elizabeth  with  a  caigo  of  'ides.  The  captain,  which  'is 
name  was  Elias,  'e  came  to  see  the  master,  and  what 
d'you  think  that  'e  'ad  to  sell  t  Why,  sir,  as  I'm  a 
Uvia'  sinner  'e  'ad  a  packet  of  diamonds  for  all  the 
world  just  the  same  as  what  was  lost  out  o'  that  there 
African  steamer.  'Ow  did  'e  get  them  ?  I  don't  know. 
Master  didn't  know.  'E  didn't  seek  to  know  either. 
The  captain  'e  was  anxious  for  reasons  of  'is  own  to  get 
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ft«m  8.«^  «,  -e  gave  them  to  marter.  «am  u  ym 

to  get  fond  of  them,  and  'e  wam't  orer  ntisfied  Jto 
»*«»  the i»« ifiy^  ..d  h,^  tradin-.TwJio  h» 
^^  W  g^  the  .tone^  «  wh«.  •.  '.I.  S  t 
ttMn  fte  muter -e  Mid  a.  >e  thought  they  we»  beet  fa 
a  own  «.d.  Mind  I  don't  'oM  wiU,  it  „y,elf,  b^ 
ftat  wa.  what  master  edd  to  Capt^n  Hi..i„  fte  KtUe 
back  parbnr  at  Stepney.  That  waa  'ow  'e  gTis  w 
broke  and  three  of  hia  ribs.  'goj  meg 

'veUoTJor  iL^  ^'  ^'""^  *»"^'  "»'  '«  ""^ 
ave  peiwe  for  fifteen  yeara,  and  'e  oame  awav  from 

lond™  bemuse  'e  ™  a&aU  of  the  s«Ior  m^lT^ 

the  end  of  five  yea«,  the  captain  wa.  out  and  after  'to 

w«h  a,  many  of  'is  o«w  a,  'e  could  gather.   ISdS 

lt!f^i?/°"  •'^'    ^*"'  «»"  •«  two  ride,  to 
th.^^  and  the  master  'e  wun't  much  more  fond  o"the 

p«U«  ta.  Elia.  ^    But  they  fair  'em^^lt 

laat,  and  the  loneline«i  that  'e  thought  wouU  U -i. 

many,  but  a  good  master  to  me,  u,d  if.  long  beto  I 
come  on  such  another."  ^^ 

<WMd  in  condurion.    A  strange  cutter,  which 

Zn^T^^  '^"'  «»  coast,  was  seen  to  beat 
down  tte  InA  &»  that  morning.  «„l  it  i,  oo^jeotmd 
ttat  Ebaa.and  h,.  men  were  on  board  of  it.  At^ 
i»te,  nothmg  haa  been  heard  of  them  rince  It  wu 
^wn  at  the  inqueat  that  my  nnde  hadt™i  in^ 

The  mere  knowledge  that  be  possessed  thi.  twamnei 
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which  he  oanied  about  with  him  in  so  extnordinaiy  a 
fiwhion,  had  appeared  to  be  the  joy  of  his  life,  and  he 
had  never,  as  far  as  we  could  learn,  tried  to  realize  any 
of  his  diamonds.  So  his  disreputable  name  when 
living  was  not  atoned  for  by  any  posthumous  bene- 
Tolence,  and  the  family,  equally  scandalized  by  his  life 
and  by  his  death,  have  finally  buried  all  memory  of  tho 
dub-footed  grooer  of  Stepn^. 
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A  souciTOK  Of  an  aotin  habit  and  atUetio  tiatw  who 
»  compeUrf  by  hi,  hope.  «f  bnrine..  to^Z^to 
^.«  wrib  of  hi.  office  ftom  ten  an  &^Zi^ 
whrt  exercise  he  can  in  the  evening*  Hence™  «J 
thrt  1  wa.  In  the  haMt  of  i^^^  u,^",™ 

Lrtr  /^  Stanniford.  and  «>  led  «p  t.     J 
^J^  tke  moat  extaordinaqr  adventn!,  of  ^ 

0«  e^  it  w«i  in  April  or  eady  May  of  the 
^1894-1  „«rf.  n.y  „y  to  the  ext,«ne  iorthera 
fa^ge  of  lon*,n.  and  wa.  walking  down  oneof  tl^ 

w'T"  "J"^}"^  ^^1>~^I^  the  h^X 
«  f«  ever  pnriung  farther  and  flttthet  oot  XS 
conntor.  It  wae  a  fine,  dear  q»ing  night  the  m«^ 
«.  riuni^  out  of  «.  nndoud^  Ay,  and  ThTX 
Irejdy  left  many  mUe.  behind  m/;a.  indinS^ 
watt  .lowly  and  look  about  me.  In  Ma^iZ 
platava  mood  my  attention  wa,  .r«.ted  by  C^ 
the  honms  which  I  wa.  paming.  "/  ™e  or 

It  WM  ,  veiy  Urge  bnildiig,  .landing  in  it.  own 
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grounds,  a  little  back  from  the  road.  It  was  modem 
in  appearance,  and  yet  it  was  far  less  so  than  its 
neighbours,  all  of  which  were  crudely  and  painfUly 
new.  Their  symmetrical  line  was  broken  by  the  gap 
caused  by  the  laurel-studded  lawn,  with  the  great, 
dark,  gloomy  house  looming  at  the  back  of  it. 
Evidently  it  had  been  the  country  retreat  of  some 
wealthy  merchant,  built  perhaps  when  the  nearest 
street  was  a  mile  off,  and  now  gradually  overtaken  and 
surrounded  by  the  red  brick  tentades  of  the  London 
octopus.  The  next  stage,  I  reflected,  would  be  its 
digestion  and  absorption,  so  that  the  cheap  builder 
might  rear  a  dosen  eighty-pound-a-year  villas  upon 
the  garden  frontage.  And  then,  as  all  this  passed 
vaguely  through  my  mind,  an  incident  occurred  which 
brought  my  thoughts  into  quite  another  channel 

A  four-wheeled  cab,  that  opprobrium  of  London, 
was  coming  jolting  and  creaking  in  one  direction, 
while  in  the  other  there  was  a  yellow  glare  from  the 
lamp  of  a  cyclist.  They  were  the  only  moving  objects 
in  the  whole  long,  moonlit  road,  and  yet  they  crashed 
into  each  other  with  that  malignant  accuracy  which 
brings  two  ocean  liners  together  in  the  broad  waste  of 
the  Atlantic.  It  was  the  cyclist's  fault.  He  tried  to 
cross  in  front  of  the  cab,  miscalculated  his  distance^ 
and  was  knocked  sprawling  by  the  horse's  shoulder. 
He  rose,  snarling ;  the  cabman  swore  back  at  him,  and 
then,  realizing  that  his  number  had  not  yet  been  taken, 
lashed  his  horse  and  lumbered  oflf.  The  cyclist  caught 
at  the  handles  of  his  prostrate  machine,  and  then 
suddenly  sat  down  with  a  groan.  "Oh,  Lordl"  he 
said. 
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"It's  my  ankle,"  said  ha    «  Only  a  twist,  I  think ; 
but  Its  pretty  painfW.    Just  give  me  yonr  hand.  wiU 

He  lay  in  the  yeUow  oiiole  of  the  cycle  lamp, 
and  I  noted  as  I  helped  him  to  his  feet  that  he  was 
a  gentlemanly  young  feUow,  with  a  slight  dark  mous- 
tache  and  huge,  brown  eyes,  sensitive  and  nervous  in 
appearance,  with  indications  of  weak  health  npon  his 
sunk^  cheeka  Work  or  wony  had  left  its  traces 
uponhuaiin,yeUowfiu)e.    He  stood  up  when  I  puUed 

his  hand,  but  he  held  one  foot  in  the  air,  and  he  groaned 
as  he  moved  it.  * 

"  I  can't  put  it  to  the  ground,"  said  he. 
"Where  do  you  live?" 

"Here  I  "he  nodded  his  head  towards  the  big.  da* 
house  ui  the  garden.  "I was  cutting  across  to  the 
gate  when  that  confounded  cab  »n  into  me.  Could 
you  help  me  so  far  ? " 

It  was  easily  done.  I  put  his  cyde  inside  the  gatSL 
and  then  I  supported  him  down  the  drive,  and  up  tS 
steps  to  the  haU  door.  There  was  not  a  light  any- 
where, and  the  place  was  as  bkck  and  silent  as  if  no 
one  had  ever  lived  in  it. 

"That  wm  do     Thank  you  very  much,"  said  he. 

fumbling  with  his  key  in  the  lock. 

"  No,  you  must  allow  me  to  see  you  safe." 

He  made  some  feeble,  petulant  protest,  and  then 

realised  that  he  could  really  do  nothing  without  me. 

The  door  had  opened  into  a  pitoh-dark  haa     He 

lurched  forward,  with  my  hand  still  on  his  arm. 
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**  This  door  to  the  right/'  said  he.  feeling  aboat  in 
the  darkneM. 

I  opened  the  door,  and  at  the  lame  moment  he 
managed  to  strike  a  lij^t.  There  was  a  lamp  upon  the 
Uble,  and  we  lit  it  between  us.  "Now,  I'm  all  right. 
You  jan  leave  me  now  I  Good-bye  I"  said  he,  and 
with  the  words  he  sat  down  in  the  ann-chair  and 
iiunted  dead  away. 

It  was  a  queer  position  for  me.    The  fellow  looked 
so  ghastly,  that  really  I  was  not  sure  that  he  was  not 
dead.     Presently  his  lips  quivered  and  his  breast 
heaved,  but  his  eyes  were  two  white  slits  and  his 
colour  was  horrible.     The  responsibility  was  more 
than  I  could  stand.    I  puUed  at  the  bell-rope,  and 
heard  the  bell  ringing  furiously  far  away.     But  no 
one  came  in  response.     The  bell  tinkled  away  into 
silence,  which  no  murmur  or  movement  came  to  break. 
I  waited,  and   rung   again,  with   the   same  result. 
There  must  be  some  one  about.    This  young  gentle- 
man could  not  live  all  alone  in  that  huge  house.    His 
people  ought  to  know  of  his  condition.    If  they  would 
not  answer  the  bell,  I  must  hunt  them  out  myself. 
I  seized  the  lamp  and  rushed  from  the  room. 

What  I  saw  outside  amazed  me.  The  hall  was 
empty.  The  stairs  were  bare,  and  yellow  with  dust. 
There  were  three  doors  opening  into  spacious  rooms, 
and  each  was  uncarpeted  and  undraped,  save  for 
the  grey  webs  which  drooped  from  the  cornice,  and 
rosettes  of  lichen  which  had  formed  upon  the  walls. 
My  feet  reverberated  in  those  empty  and  silent 
chambers.  Then  I  wandei«d  on  down  the  passage, 
with  the  idea  that  the  kitchens,  at  least,  might  be 
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t^teA    Some  oMetaker  might  lurkinwrne^duded 

ing  of  finding  any  help,  I  «n  down  another  cS 
•»d  came  on  «>mething  which  .urpriaed  me  mTS 

dJ^lT^^"^  in  a  lai«e,  brown  door,  and  the 

piece  oyer  the  keyhole.  Thii  seal  cave  me  ^ 
mpjes^on  of  hav^ig  been  there  f^a  1^7  C,  t 
IZw    J"''^^^*^^'^-    I  ^  «tm%tarini TJ 

I  h^i?    "^^v^*  *^*  ^^^^  °»^^*  conc^T^hen 
Iheaniavoice  calling  behind  me,  and.  running  back 
found  my  young  man  sitting  up  in  h^chair  aifd^' 
much  astonished  at  finding  himilf  in  dark^    ^ 

^^Why  on  earth  did  you  take  the  lamp  awayf"  he 
••  I  was  looking  for  assistance." 

.lo^  ^.""l^^  ^"^^  '0'  «>me  time,"  said  he.    « I  am 
alone  in  the  house." 

"  Awkward  if  you  get  an  illness." 

J,«aI^U"  ^"^^^  /*'  ""^  ^  ^^^-    I  ^^t  a  weak 
h^  from  my  mother,  and  pain  or  emotion  has  t^at 
effectuponme.    It  will  cany  me  off  some  day,  as  tt 
did  her.    You're  not  a  doctor,  are  you?" 
"No,  a  lawyer.    Frank  Alder  is  my  nama" 

n,««.!fi"' "  ^/"^  ^'^^^^'^  Fumiy  that  I  should 
meet  a  lawyer  for  my  friend.  Mr.  Perceval,  was  sayS« 
that  we  should  need  one  soon."  «  wymg 

"Very  happy.  I  am  sure." 

rn„T^'  ?^'  "?"  '^^P^''^  "1^°  ^'  yo«  1^0^.   Did 
Sflt'l^"  "^  '^  "^'^  ""'  ^^  ^  -'  '^^ 
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*'Att  ovtr  iftf  he  asked,  with  empbtib,  end  he 
looked  at  me  yaj  heid. 

"I  think  so.  I  kept  on  hoping  that  I  ihoold  iind 
someone." 

"Did  yon  enter  dU  the  loomst"  he  asked,  with 
the  same  intent  gaze. 

"  WeU,  all  that  I  ooold  enter." 

"Oh,  then  you  did  notice  it  I"  said  he,  and  he 
shrogged  his  shonlders  with  the  air  of  a  man  who 
makes  the  best  of  a  bad  job. 

"Notice  what  ^" 

«  Why,  the  door  with  the  seal  on  it." 

"Yes,  I  did." 

"Weren't  you  curious  to  know  what  was  in 
it?" 

"  Well,  it  did  strike  me  as  unusual" 

"Do  you  think  you  could  go  on  living  alone  in 
this  house,  year  after  year,  just  longing  all  the  time 
to  know  what  is  at  the  other  side  of  that  door,  and 
yet  not  looking?" 

"Do  you  mean  to  say,"  I  cried,  "that  you  don't 
know  yourself?" 

"  No  more  than  you  do." 

"  Then  why  don't  you  look  ?  " 

"I  mustn't,"  said  he. 

He  spoke  in  a  constrained  way,  and  I  saw  that  I 
had  blundered  on  to  some  delicate  ground.  I  don't 
know  that  I  am  more  inquisitive  than  my  neighbours, 
but  there  certainly  was  something  in  the  situation 
which  appealed  very  strongly  to  my  curiosity.  How- 
ever, my  last  excuse  for  remaining  in  the  house 
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goM  now  tl»t  my  oompMiion  h»d  wooTwed  hii  •eniefc 
IniMtoga 

"  Ai»  you  in  a  hrayf »  ha  uked. 

"No;  I  have  nothing  to  do." 

"Well.  I  ahould  be  very  glad  if  you  would  lUy 
with  me  a  Uttle.  The  fact  if  that  I  Ure  a  ▼err 
retired  and  aednded  life  here.  I  don't  roppow  there 
M  a  man  in  London  who  leads  such  a  life  a»  I  da 
It  is  quite  unusual  for  me  to  have  any  one  to  talk 
with."  ' 

I  looked  round  at  the  Uttle  room,  soantUy  tax- 
DMhed,  with  a  sofifbed  at  one  side.  Then  I  thought 
of  the  great,  bare  house,  and  the  sinister  door  with 
tte  discoloured  red  seal  upon  it.  There  was  some- 
thing queer  and  grotesque  in  the  situation,  which 
made  me  long  to  know  a  little  more.  Perhaps  I 
ahould.  if  I  waited.  I  told  him  that  I  should  be  Very 
bappy.  ^ 

"Yon  will  find  the  spirits  and  a  siphon  upon  the 
side  table.  You  must  forgiye  me  if  I  cannot  act  as 
host,  but  I  can't  get  across  the  room.  Those  are  cigare 
inthe  tray  there.  Ill  take  one  myself.  I  think.  And 
so  you  are  a  soHoitor,  Mr.  Alder  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"And  I  am  nothing.  I  am  that  most  helpless  of 
livmg  creatures,  the  son  of  a  millionaire.  Iwas  brought 
up  with  the  expectation  of  great  wealth ;  and  here  I 
am,  a  poor  man,  without  any  profession  at  all.  And 
then,  on  the  top  of  it  all,  I  am  left  with  this  great 
mansion  on  my  hands,  which  I  cannot  possibly  keep 
up.  Isn't  it  an  absurd  situation  ?  For  me  to  use  this 
as  my  dwelling  is  like  a  coster  drawing  his  banow 
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With •  thoTDughbred.    AdonkeywottldbemowMiftd 
to  Urn,  And  «  cottage  to  ma." 

"But  whj  not  Mil  tlM  hooNt"  I  Mkod. 

"ImuitnV 

**  Lit  it,  then  f* 

"No,  I  mustn't  do  that  either." 

I  J»oked  puttied,  and  my  oompenion  imiled. 
^  ni  teU  you  how  it  i.,  if  it  won't  bon»  you." 

teiJtS"*^  '^*^'  '  '^'''^^  ^  exceedingly  in- 

do  iL^'  ^  ^""^  ^^  *''«°"°°  ^  °»«'  I  ««not 
Yir„.^  "^.r  ""^  '"^'y  that  you  may  feel 
You  muBt  know  that  my  fether  was  Stanialaus  Stanni- 
ftttd,  the  banker."  ^^^ 

Stanniford.  the  banker  I  I  remembered  the  name 
at  once.  His  flight  from  the  country  some  seven  years 
before  had  been  one  of  the  eoandals  and  sensations  of 
uie  time. 

«w'^  ***  ^^  ^"^  remember."  said  my  companion. 
"My  poor  father  left  the  country  to  avoid  nuZous 
faendj,  whose  savings  ho  had  invested  in  an  unauc- 
ceM^  speculation.  He  was  a  nervous,  sensitive  man. 
and  the  responsibiUty  quite  upset  his  reason.  HehS 
committed  no  legal  offence.  It  was  purely  a  maU« 
of  sentiment  He  would  not  even  face  his  own  family 
and  he  died  among  strangers  without  ever  letting  us 
know  where  he  was."  ^^ 

"  He  died  1"  said  I. 

It  ITJ  T^^  ""?  ^""^  ^  *^^*^'  ^'^^  ^  know  that 
It  must  be  so  because  the  speculations  came  right 
•gam,  and  so  there  was  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
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loc*«yBtt|nthefcoe.  He  would  Ut«  retarnM 
if  he  WW.  tliTi.  But  ha  mwt  Ure  died  in  the  iMi 
two  yean."  ^ 

"  Whj  in  the  iMt  two  yean  ?" 
"fieoauae  we  heard  from  him  two  jean  ago  '* 
"Did  he  not  teU  you  then  where  he  wa.  Uyingf  •• 
"The  letter  came  from  Pari.,  but  no  addiesa  was 
giren.    It  wae  when  my  poor  mother  died.    He  wrote 
to  me  then,  with  some  instructions  and  some  adrioe. 
and  I  have  never  heard  from  him  since." 
••  Had  you  heard  before  f " 
"Oh,  yes,  we  had  heard  before,  and  that's  whei« 

T  »i:y.'i  *^  "^^   *>°°''  «Po°  ^hich  y^ 
stumbled  to-night,  has  its  origin.    Pass  me  that  desk 
If  you  please.    Here  I  have  my  father's  letters,  and 
you  are  the  first  man  except  Mr.  Peroeval  who  has 
seen  tnem. 

"  Who  is  Mr.  Peroeval,  may  I  ask  7 " 

"  He  was  my  Other's  confidential  clerk,  and  he  has 
continued  to  be  the  friend  and  adviser  of  my  mother 
«d  then  of  my^Ot  I  don't  know  what  Jo  should 
have  done  without  PeioevaL  He  saw  the  letters,  but 
nooiwelse     This  is  the  first  one.  which  came  on  the 

very  day  when  my  fkthor  fled,  seven  years  afla    Bead 
ittoyourselt"  /««  "go.    neaa 

This  is  the  letter  whioh  I  read  :— 

"My  Ever  Dkabist  Wife.— 
.   "Since  Sir  William  told  me  how  weak  your 
heart  IS,  and  how  harmful  any  shock  might  be,I  have 
never  talked  about  my  business  affairs  to  you     The 

time  has  come  when  at  aU  risks  I  can  no  longer  iefrain 
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torn  telling  you  that  things  have  been  going  badly 
with  me.  This  will  caiue  me  to  leave  you  for  a  little 
time,  but  it  is  with  the  absolute  assurance  that  we 
•hall  see  each  other  very  soon.  On  this  you  can 
thoroughly  rely.  Our  parting  is  only  for  a  very  short 
time,  my  own  darling,  so  don't  let  it  fret  you,  and  above 
•11  don't  let  it  impair  your  health,  for  that  is  what  I 
want  above  all  things  to  avoid. 

"Now,  I  have  a  request  to  make,  and  I  implore  you 
by  all  that  binds  us  together  to  fulfil  it  exactly  as  I  tell 
you.    There  are  some  things  which  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
seen  by  any  on^  in  my  dark  room— the  room  which  I 
use  for  photographic  purposes  at  the  end  of  the  garden 
passage.    To  prevent  any  painful   thoughts,  I  may 
•ssure  you  once  for  aU,  dear,  that  it  is  nothing  of  which 
I  need  be  ashamed.    But  still  I  do  not  wish  you  or 
Felix  to  enter  that  room.    It  is  locked,  and  I  implore 
you  when  you  receive  this  to  at  once  place  a  seal  over 
the  lock,  and  leave  it  so.    Do  not  sell  or  let  the  house, 
for  in  either  case  my  secret  will  be  discovered.    Ab 
long  as  you  or  Felix  are  in  the  house,  I  know  that 
you  will  comply  with  my  wishes.    "When  Felix  is 
twenty-one  he  may  enter  the  room— not  before. 

"And  now,  good-bye,  my  own  best  of  wives.  Dui^ 
ing  our  short  separation  you  can  consult  Mr.  Perceval 
on  any  matters  which  may  arise.  He  has  my  complete 
confidence.  I  hate  to  leave  Felix  and  you— even  for  a 
time— but  there  is  really  no  choice. 

«Evor  and  always  your'loving  husband, 

"Jim. 4th,  1887."  "STAKI8LAUS  Sl^iNHHOBD. 

"These  are  very  private  fiunily  matters  for  m«  to 
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ca^jy.     I  have  wanted   to   speak  abSut  it  Z 

-JA^^""?^  ^^  y^'"  confidence."  I  answered, 
and  exceedingly  interested  by  the  facts." 

**My  father  was  a  man  who  was  noted  for  his 

almost  morbid  love  of  tenth.    He  was  alw^a  ped^ 

Uc»Uy  accnrata    When  he  said,  therefore,^  th^t  he 

Sn«  ^!!r  '^l''''^  """^  «°^"'  "^^  ^^^  I^e  said 
Aat  he  had  nothmg  to  be  ashamed  of  in  that  dark 
room,  you  may  rely  npon  it  that  he  meant  it." 
^  Hien  what  can  it  be  i    I  ejaculated. 
Neither  my  mother  nor  I  could  imagine.    We 
J^ed  out  his  wishes  to  the  letter,  and  placeTthe  «S 

moaier  hved  for  five  years  after  my  father's  disappear- 
•n^  idthough  at  the  time  aU  the  doctors  said  thaTThe 
00^  not  survive  long.  Her  heart  was  terribly  dis- 
t^mJ^  "^  ^'/'^  "^'^^'^  ^  ^  ^0  letters 

Jh«t^  u  ^  T*  '*°'*  ^'^^  ***  *^«  ««^e  effect :  that 
^!  ^  T""  ^  '^-'^^'  '^^  '^  ^^  should  not 
S^i.  "?  J^""  ""^  *  """"^^  ^^°*^  l^-ted  until  her 
death;  and  then  came  a  letter  to  me  of  so  private  a 

to  thmk  evil  of  him.  givmg  me  much  good  advice 
and  saymg  that  the  sealing  of  the  room  was  oif 
«!!i."^^i?^  T  *^  ^"^«  ^^  lifetime  of  my 

Shi  '  A  1^*  ^^  ""^"^  "^^^  -tiU  cause  pain  to 
others,  ^d  that,  therefore,  he  thought  it  best  Sat  it 

•hould  be  postponed  until  my  twenty-first  yeai-,  for  the 
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kp»  of  time  would  make  thing,  earier.  Inthemean- 
t^e.  he  oommtted  the  oaw  of  flie  room  to  me ;  so  no^ 
you  can  understand  how  it  is  that,  although  I  am  a 
vejy^poor  man,  I  can  neither  let  nor  sell  this  great 

*•  You  could  mortgage  it.'* 

^'  My  father  had  already  done  so." 

^  It  is  a  most  singular  state  of  aflfairs.- 

»dl  the  furml^  and  to  dismiss  the  serva^,  until 

room.    But  I  ha^ve  only  two  more  months."         ^^ 
What  do  you  mean  ? " 

,u-  "  ^{'f!*  ""  ^"^  °'°''*^  I  co°»e  of  age.    The  first 
thing  thati  do  will  beto  open  that  doo^the^^a 
to  get  nd  of  the  house."  oowna, 

"Why  should  your  father  have  continued  to  stav 
^ay  when  these  investmento  had  recovered  them! 

*'He  must  be  dead." 

"You  say  that  he  had  not  committed  any  legal 
oflfence  when  he  fled  the  country?"  ^ 

"None."  ^ 

^^Whj  should   he  not   take  your  mother  wiOi 

"I  do  not  know." 

**  Why  should  he  conceal  his  address  ? " 

"I  do  not  know." 

"Why  should  he  allow  your  mother  to  die  and  be 
Duned  without  coming  back  ? " 
"I  do  not  know." 
"My  dear  sir," said  I,  «if  i  may  speak  with  the 
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«»  keeping  out  ofT^ZL      ^^•to^ge.t  rawaa 

f^  a»  Zer  of  thX  ri,  ^I™'  "»«" 
oWo™,  fo,  i„  ,i^  ouTer  ;LS!^  **"  V  "» 
I»  explained  ? "  pomwe  way  can  the  &ct8 

^My  companion  did  not  take  my  .ngge.^^  ^  ^ 

Hr.I^?t"l"':o^7'^^„^o^»r  father, 
he  left  U8.  but  I  shaU  .i^       ,  T  ^"^^  *  ^^  ^^en 

and  too  unsolfish.  Thr^^tf  !  "^ '^  ~°«i«^e 
««>ugh  ban  would  cu'l^rh:^'^'',}"^  "°"«^ 
honour  waa  moat  acuteTnd  TZT'    ^  '»«Me  of 

r^"^'*'»"^-^rt^:^nSfta.t 

of  lie  aituation.  ^^  "  """Pniiudioed  view 

I  only  qi^  „       ont«iiIi».»  ..'j  r     « 

.ud  ^yo^.niS'iTn.rcr^^:^.' '  '^»""  - 

iiOave  me  your  card "  o«ij  T^"'"* 

^ktd"^'"*'"''^''^    ""* "'  **"*"* 

•nd ladX^'falS'ZI''.''"  ^"«' *»•  »<»»e  tim«L 

-« «e.^  e^r wLrfcx-i 
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direct  obflervftUoii  and  end  only  in  a  iiope  or  a  tna- 
pidon.  One  afternoon,  however,  a  card  bearing  the 
name  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Peroeyal  was  brought  up  to  my 
office  in  Abohorch  Lane,  and  its  bearer,  a  small  dry, 
bright-eyed  fellow  of  fifty,  was  ushered  in  by  the 
derk. 

**!  believe,  sir,"  said  he,  ''that  my  name  has  been 
mentioned  to  you  by  my  young  friend,  Mr.  Felix 
Stanniford?" 

**  Of  course,"  I  answered,  **  I  remember.'* 

''He  spoke  to  you,  I  understand,  about  the  cir- 
cumstances in  connection  with  the  disappearance  of 
my  former  employer,  Mr.  Stanislaus  Stanniford,  and 
the  existence  of  a  sealed  room  in  his  former  residenca" 

"He  did." 

"  And  you  expressed  an  interest  in  the  matter." 

"  It  interested  me  extremely." 

"You  are  aware  that  we  hold  Mr.  Stanniford's  per- 
mission to  open  che  door  on  the  twenty-first  birthday 
of  his  son?" 

"  I  remember." 

"The  twenty-first  birthday  is  to-day." 

"  Have  you  opened  it  ? "  I  asked,  eagerly. 

"  Not  yet,  sir,"  said  he,  gravely.  "  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  it  would  be  well  to  have  witnesses  present 
when  that  door  is  opened.  You  are  a  lawyer,  and  you 
are  acquainted  with  the  facts.  Will  you  be  present  on 
the  occasion  ?  " 

"  Most  certainly." 

"  You  are  employed  during  the  day,  and  so  am  L 
Shall  we  meet  at  nine  o'clock  at  the  house  ? " 

"  I  will  come  with  pleasure." 
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loava.  ""  wtanaly,  and  took  U> 

»•«•  about  to  ^TT  1       T**^  ""<*  « 
I WM  not  ■urprised  to  Z^i,!,  ^  ^^  "»»• 

d.7  little  ciyli  r.^tate„rr''*'  '^  ^  *• 

otataole  to  our  puZTih-  .k    '^^  "'°"  "  "• 

«P  »d  down  the  hiK  walT  ^  '^^  '^««' 

"opeyoumUprep»reyou«eIfinoa«,«n„Ejr^     I 
be  awaitini!  Ton  »h«n  n,.»    "■"»»  any  shock  should 

doori.  o^ei™  "^  '^"«1  »  "moved  and  the 

to  ^Zf  "^  '*'  ^*~'»' '    Vou  are  .^ 

"a.^i^'i'ttS'r  ^•'o'^'^-^^to  he 
"    wl  i  ?*  °'**d  up  ...  not  to  aUow  wuMdf 

•  •  •  a«  j»d .» lick  hi.  dry  lip,  fcet j;r^- 
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jerky  sentence,  snd  I  snddenly  realized,  as  clearly  as 
if  he  had  told  me,  that  he  knew  what  was  behind  that 
closed  door,  and  that  it  ivat  something  terrible.  "  Hera 
are  the  keys,  Mr.  Stanniford,  bnt  remember  my 
wamingl" 

He  had  a  bnnch  of  assorted  keys  in  his  hand,  and 
the  yonng  man  snatched  them  from  him.  Then  he 
thrust  a  knife  under  the  discoloured  red  seal  and 
jerked  it  off  The  lamp  was  rattling  and  shaking  in 
Perceval's  hands,  so  I  took  it  from  him  and  held  it 
near  the  key  hole,  while  Stanniford  tried  key  after  key. 
At  last  one  turned  in  the  lock,  the  door  flew  open,  he 
took  one  step  into  the  room,  and  then,  with  ft 
horrible  cry,  the  young  man  fell  senseless  at  our 
feet 

If  I  had  not  given  heed  to  the  clerk's  warning,  and 
braced  myself  for  a  shock,  I  should  certainly  have 
dropped  the  lamp.  The  room,  windowless  and  bare, 
was  fitted  up  as  a  photographic  laboratory,  with  &  tap 
and  sink  at  the  side  of  it  A  shelf  of  bottles  and 
measures  stood  at  one  side,  and  a  peculiar,  heavy 
smell,  partly  chemical,  partly  animal,  filled  the  air. 
A  single  table  and  chair  were  in  front  of  us,  and  at 
this,  with  his  back  turned  towards  us,  a  man  was 
seated  in  the  act  of  writing.  His  outline  and  attitude 
were  as  natural  as  life ;  but  as  the  light  fell  upon  him, 
it  made  my  hair  rise  to  see  that  the  nape  of  his  neck 
was  black  and  wrinkled,  and  no  thicker  than  my  wrist 
Dust  lay  upon  him — ^thick,  yeUow  dust — ^upon  his  hair, 
his  shoulders,  his  shrivelled,  lemon-coloured  hands. 
His  head  had  fallen  forward  upon  his  breast  His 
pen  still  rested  upon  a  discoloured  sheet  of  paper. 
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firiJ^^  P^*'  n^ter!     My   poor,   poor  mastorl" 
S^ka     "^^'""^  the  tea«  were  ru^dowTli. 
;;WhatI"Icried,  "Mr.  Stanialana  Stanniford I " 

be  da^  T  w^*  .5  "^^^'^  y««»-  Oh,  why  wonld 
be  doit?  I  bagged  him,  I  implored  him,  I  went  on 
my  knees  to  him,  but  be  would  have  ™  way     y°° 

Zt'^^^^^f^"^-  Hehadl^ied^ 
SukeX^    ^^^^^-ritt-ometbing.  te 

Stanniford,'comer  ial^;  ^sL^^Tl^r^ 
-.d^balf  carried  the  tem/ed  man  Z^!  ^iSf oJ^ 

"  It  was  my  father  I "  be  cried,  as  be  recovered  hi. 
^nsdousness  "He  is  sitting  there  deadTrct^ 
You  knew  It.  Perceval  I  This  was  what  yo7me^; 
when  you  warned  me.^*  ^        ®*°* 

"  ^e«,  I  knew  it,  Mr.  Stanniford.  I  have  tu^t^  a., 
^b«rt  aU  along,  but  my  position  has  bT  atSb^ 

1^         "^-   f^^^^'^y^^-Il^^^eknowntba^Tour 
father  was  dead  in  that  room."  ^ 

*'  You  knew  it,  and  never  told  us ! " 

"Don't  be  harsh  with  me,  Mr.  Stanniford    sir  I 

IJ^eaUowanceforaman  whobasbad  a  harrp;^^ 

itr\^^j!Jr''^  I  cannot  grasp 

wi      He  staggered  up,  and  helped  himself  fmJf  f^ 
brandy  bottla    "These  letters  TmT^er^d t 
myself-were  they  forgeries  ?  "  ^  *** 

"No,  sir;  your  father  wrote  them  and  addressed 
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them,  and  left  them  in  my  keeping  to  be  posted.  I 
have  followed  his  instractions  to  the  yery  letter  in 
all  things.  He  waa  my  master,  and  I  have  obeyed 
him." 

The  brandy  had  steadied  the  yonng  man's  shaken 
nerves.  "Tell  me  about  it.  I  can  stand  it  now," 
said  he. 

"Well,  Mr.  Stanniford,  yon  know  that  at  one  time 
there  oame  a  period  of  great  trouble  upon  your  father, 
and  he  thought  that  many  poor  people  were  about  to 
lose  iheir  savings  through  his  fault  He  was  a  man 
who  was  so  tender-hearted  that  he  oould  not  bear  the 
thought.  It  worried  him  and  tormented  him,  until  he 
determined  to  end  his  life.  Oh,  Mr.  Stanniford,  if  you 
knew  how  I  have  prayed  him  and  wrestled  with  him 
over  it,  you  would  never  blame  me  I  And  he  in  turn 
prayed  me  as  no  man  has  ever  prayed  me  before.  He 
had  made  up  his  mind,  and  he  would  do  it  in  any  case, 
he  said;  but  it  rested  with  me  whether  his  death 
should  be  happy  and  easy  or  whether  it  should  be 
most  miseiable.  I  read  in  his  eyes  that  he  meant 
what  he  said.  And  at  last  I  yidded  to  his  prayers, 
and  I  consented  to  do  his  wiU. 

"  What  was  troubling  him  was  this.  He  had  been 
tdd  by  the  first  doctor  in  London  that  his  wife's  heart 
would  fail  at  the  slightest  shock.  He  had  a  horror  of 
accelerating  her  end,  and  yet  his  own  existence  had 
become  unendurable  to  him.  How  could  he  end  him- 
self without  injuring  hor  ? 

*Tou  know  now  the  course  that  he  took.  He 
wrote  the  letter  which  she  received.  There  was  no- 
thing in  it  which  was  not  literally  true.    When  he 
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jpoke  of  seeing  her  again  80  soon,  he  was  referring  to 
^n^Tl  •PI«>«'I;mg  death,  which  he  had  been  a«Ld 
wnld  not  U»  delayed  more  than  a  very  few  months. 
So  oonvmoed  was  he  of  this,  that  he  only  left  two 
lettm  to  be  forwarded  at  intervals  after  his  death. 
She  lived  five  years,  and  I  had  no  letters  to  send. 

"He  left  another  letter  with  me  to  be  sent  to  you 
sir.  upon  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  your  mother.  I 
posted  ril  ^  in  Paris  to  sustain  the  idea  of  his 

S/^T  ?  ""^  h»  wish  that  I  should  say 
notog.  and  I  have  said  nothing.  I  have  been  I 
fjithful  servant.  Seven  years  after  his  death,  he 
thoi^ht  no  doubt  that  the  shock  to  the  feelings  of  his 

surviving  friends  would  be  lessened.  He  was  always 
considerate  for  others."  ^ 

There  was  silence  for  some  time.    It  was  broken 
by  young  Stanniford. 

"I  cannot  blame  you,  Perceval.    You  have  spared 

my  mother  aAock,  which  would  certainly  have  broken 
her  heart.    What  is  that  paper  ?  " 

"Do  so." 

"*I  have  taken  the  poison,  and  I  feel  it  working  in 
my  veins  It  is  strange,  but  not  painful,  men 
^ese  words  are  read  I  shall,  if  my  wishes  have  been 
faithfully  earned  out,  have  been  dead  many  years 
Surely  no  one  who  has  lost  money  through  me  will 
stiU  bear  me  animosity.     And  you.  Felix,  you  wiU 

forgive  me  this  fanuly  soandaL    May  God  find  rest  for 
a  sorely  wearied  spirit  f"  ^^^Jot 

"Amen !"  we  cried,  all  three. 


THE  BRAZILIAN  CAT 

It  is  hard  luck  on  a  young  fellow  to  have  expensive 
tastes,  great  expectations,  aristocratic  connections,  bat 
no  actual  money  in  his  pocket,  and  no  profession  by 
which  he  may  earn  any.    The  fact  was  that  my  father, 
a  good,  sanguine,  easy-going  man,  had  such  ccoifidence 
in  the  wealth  and  benevolence  of  his  bachelor  elder 
brother,  Lord  Southerton,  that  he  took  it  for  granted 
that  I,  his  only  son,  would  never  be  called  upon  to  earn 
a  living  for  myself.    He  imagined  that  if  there  were 
not  a  vacancy  for  me  on  the  great  Southerton  Estates, 
at  least  there  would  be  found  aome  post  in  that  diplo* 
matic  service  whidi  still  remains  the  special  preserve 
of  our  privileged  dasses.    He  died  too  early  to  realise 
how  false  his  calculations  had  been.    Neither  my  uncle 
nor  the  State  took  the  slightest  notice  of  me,  or  showed 
any  interest  in  my  career.     An  occasional  brace  of 
pheasants,  or  basket  of  hares,  was  all  that  ever  reached 
me  to  remind  me  that  I  was  heir  to  Otwell  House  and 
one  of  the  richest  estates  in  the  country.   In  the  mean- 
time, I  found  myself  a  bachelor  and  man  about  town, 
living  in  a  suite  of  apartments  in  Grosvenor  Mansions, 
with  no  occupation  save  that  of  pigeou'shooting  and 
polo-playing  at  Hurlingham.     Month   by  month  I 
realized  that  it  was  more  and  more  difficult  to  get  the 
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trclcen  to  IW.W  my  bill.,  «r  to  cub  U17  ftwlier  pMt- 

•nd  now  iteolatoly  nii.Toid.bto.         ^^  ^^' 
Wbrt  Buid.  m.  fed  my  <wn  porarty  tb.  mow  wm 

KtO.  down  OB  bl.  ftrtoM.    Wo  new  know  how  U 

tao-ltoh,  in  Suffolk.    For  tbo  &at  year  of  hi.  nd 
d««inEngI.nd  he  took  no  mo»  noCrfm^Z" 
my maerly naol, j  bat .t h.t on. «mmer monlnato 

m.  to  ««..  down  Uurt  very  d.y  ttd  .pend  a  AoTS 

to»emedjaa«.tprortden«al.  Ifloonldonlygot.^ 
tonn.  with  Uu.  nnknown  nlatiTe  of  mine.  I  m4?DuU 
^byet  rortbefkmilyc^ditheco.iiX''™ 
go  entirely  to  the  wril.  I  ordered  my  valet  to  iw*  ^ 
2^  I  «t  off  the  «ne  evenii  for  Si^^ 

^  ohuging  ,t  Ip.wid.,  a  little  loeal  ti«in  do- 
po«tod  me  «  a  .maU,  de«rted  .tatioa  lying  Srt  a 

n«r  enrrag  m  and  out  amidet  the  wlley.,  b,t«Z 
«*«>h  of  the  tide.    No  owriage  wa.  .writing  me  ^ 
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found  AfUrwwds  that  m  J  telegnm  bad  been  delaytdX 
■0 1  bixed  a  dog-oart  at  tbe  looal  inn.  Tbe  driTer,  an 
ezoellent  fellow,  wai  fUl  of  my  relatiTe'i  prniaee,  and  I 
learned  from  him  that  Mr.  Bveiard  King  was  already  a 
neme  to  ooi^ore  with  in  that  part  of  the  ooontry.  He 
bad  entertained  the  ichool-ohildren,  be  had  thrown  bit 
grounds  open  to  visitors,  he  had  subscribed  to  charities 
— 4n  short,  his  benevolence  bad  been  so  universal  that 
my  driver  could  only  account  for  it  on  the  supposition 
that  be  bad  Parliamentary  ambitions. 

My  attention  was  di«wn  away  from  my  driver^s 
panegyric  by  the  Appearance  of  a  very  beautifol  bird 
which  settled  on  a  telegraph-post  beside  tbe  road.    At 
first  I  thought  that  it  was  a  jay,  but  it  was  laiger, 
with  a  brighter  plumage.    The  driver  accounted  for  its 
presence  at  once  by  saying  that  it  belonged  to  the  very 
man  whom  we  were  about  to  visit    It  seems  that  the 
acclimatization  of  foreign  creatures  was  one  of  bis 
bobbies,  and  that  be  had  brought  with  him  from  Brazil 
a  number  of  birds  and  beasts  which  be  was  endeavour- 
ing to  rear  in  England.    When  once  we  bad  passed 
the  gates  of  Greylands  Park  we  bad  ample  evidence  of 
this  taste  of  bis.    Some  small  spotted  deer,  a  curious 
wild  pig  known,  I  believe,  as  a  peccary,  a  gorgeously 
feathered  oriole,  some  sort  of  armadillo,  and  a  singular 
lumbering  intoed  beast  like  a  very  fat  badger,  were 
among  tbe  creatures  which  I  observed  as  we  drove 
along  the  winding  avenue. 

Mr,  Everard  King;  my  unknown  cousin,  was  stand- 
ing in  person  upon  the  steps  of  bis  bouse,  for  be  had 
seen  us  in  the  distance,  and  guessed  that  it  was  L  His 
appearance  was  very  homely  and  benevolent,  short  and 
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SL^wi,^*.**'"^^'''^^    He  wow  white 
W»  Upt.  and  « large  Panama  hat  npon  the  bac  -  of  U« 

vwmdah^bungalow.  and  it  looked  ciui.mslv  out  of 
place  in  ftont  of  this  broad   itona  PiaV  h  ,..    • 
J^to  ioUd wing,  and iti Rdladio pUan  l.foro  thj 

0«vulT',    r  ^  ^'^  «««*'    Welcome,  wolcnu>e  fj 

ment  that  you  should  honour  this  sleepy  Uttle  country 
place  with  your  presence."  ^ 

Nothing  could  be  more  hearty  than  his  manner,  and 
v.!!l?','l°'^  ease  in  an  instant.  But  it  needed  all 
h^c^ty  to  atone  for  the  frigidity  and  even  ™d^ 
aw.  d^Wa  wife,  a  taU,  haggard  woman,  who  came  for- 

^L^*r^T    She  was.  I  believe,  of  Brazilian 
extracdon,  though  she  spoke  exceUent  English,  and  I 
excused  her  manners  on  the  score  of  h^^on^oe  of 
our  customs.   She  did  not  attempt  to  conc^  howrvJJ 
either  th^  or  afterwards,  that  I  was  no  very  welZe 
visitor  at  Greylands  Court.    Her  actual  wo^lewl' 
a  rde.  courteous,  but  she  was  the  possessor  of  a  paii  of 
particular^  e^ressive  dark  eyes,  and  I  read  inThem 
very  clearly  from  the  first  that  she  heartUy  wished  me 
oack  in  London  once  more. 

Howe ver.  my  debto  were  too  pressing  and  my  derign. 
upon  my  wealUiy  relative  were  too  vital  d  me^ 
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aUow  them  to  be  upset  by  the  iU-temper  of  his  wife,  so 
I  disregarded  her  coldness  and  reciprocated  the  extreme 
cordiality  of  his  welcome.    No  pains  had  been  spared 
by  him  to  make  me  comfortable.    My  room  was  a 
charming  one.    He  implored  me  to  teU  him  anything 
which  could  add  to  my  happiness.    It  was  on  thetip 
of  my  tongue  to  inform  him  that  a  bhmk  cheque  would 
matenaUy  help  towards  that  end.  but  I  felt  that  it 
might  be  premature  in  the  present  state  of  our  acquaint- 
ance.    The  dinner  was  excellent,  and  as  we  sat  together 
afterwards  over  his  Havanas  and  coflfee,  which  hitter 
he  told  me  was  q)eciaUy  prepared  upon  his  own  phmta- 
tion,  It  seemed  to  me  that  aU  my  driver's  eulogies  were 
justified,  and  that  I  had  never  met  a  more  large-hearted 
and  hospitable  man. 

But,  in  spite  of  his  cheery  good  nature,  he  was  a 
man  with  a  strong  wiU  and  a  fiery  temper  of  his  own. 
Of  this  I  had  an  example  upon  the  foUowing  morning. 
The  cunous  aversion  which  Mrs.  Everard  King  hS 
conceived  towards  me  was  so  strong,  that  her  manner 
at  breakfast  was  ahnost  offensive.  But  her  meaning 
became  unmistakable  when  her  husband  had  quitted 
the  room. 

"The  best  train  in  the  day  is  at  twelve  fifteen" 
said  sh&  ' 

"But  I  was  not  thinking  of  going  to-day,"  I 
answered,  frankly— perhaps  even  defiantly,  for  I 
was  determined  not  to  be  driven  out  by  this  woman. 

."  Oh,  if  it  rests  with  you "  said  she,  and  stopped, 

with  a  most  insolent  expression  in  her  eyes. 

"I  am  sure,"  I  answered  "that  Mr.  Everard  King 
would  tell  me  if  I  were  outstaying  my  welcome." 
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tI».!ir^?^J    m.f.  Uiisr  «dd  .  voice.  «ri 

SL^n^T?'  "^^  '*'""^'  '^^  &«  «t  into  „ 
upnmon  of  abaolnte  feioaty 

ft»»Uy  I  hewd  .honied  .tep  behind  me,  M,d  there 

etSr^'^""^'  -^.t^ai^^wirdownri 

"Plewe  do  not  say  another  word,  iSa.  Kine " 

Ba  dark  eyw  suddenly  bhied  ont  at  mT^ 

Tou  fodl"  she  hissed,  with  frantic  vehemence 

««1  turning  on  her  heel.swept  back  to  the  h^T       ' 

I  ^A  Zf  r!. "  ™''^«".  "•  insnfferable,  that 

I  ™  irSr!j  "^8  »ft«  k"  i»  bewiMerienl 

"  Oh,  yes— yes,  certainly  I " 
He  put  his  hand  through  my  arm  and  walked  with 
me  np  and  down  the  lawn.  ^ 
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"Yon  must  not  take  it  seriously,"  said  ha    *It 
would  grieve  me  inexpressibly  if  yon  curtailed  your 
visit  by  one  hour.    The  fact  is— there  is  no  reason 
why  there  should  be  any  concealment  between  rela- 
tives—that my  poor  dear  wife  is  incredibly  jealous. 
She  hates  that  any  one— male  or  female— should  for 
an  instant  come  between  us.    Her  ideal  is  a  desert 
island  and  an  eternal  tete-a-tSte.     That  gives  you  the 
clue  to  her  actions,  which  are,  I  confess,  upon  this 
particular  point,  not  very  far  removed  from  m^"i> 
Tell  me  that  you  will  think  no  more  of  it" 
•'  No,  no ;  certainly  not.'* 

"Then  light  this  dgar  and  come  round  with  me 
and  see  my  little  menagerie." 

The  whole  afternoon  was  occupied  by  this  inspec- 
tion, which  included  aU  the  birds,  beasts,  and  even 
reptiles  which  he  had  imported.     Some  were  free, 
some  in  cages,  a  few  actually  in  the  house.    He  spoke 
with  enthusiasm  of  his  successes  and  his  faUures,  his 
births  and  his  deaths,  and  he  would  cry  out  in'  his 
delight,  like  a  schoolboy,  when,  as  we  walked,  some 
gaudy  bird  would  flutter  up  from  the  grass,  or  mm» 
curious  beast  slink  into  the  cover.    Finally  he  led  me 
down  a  corridor  which  extended  from  one  wing  of  the 
houm    At  the  end  of  this  there  was  a  heavy  door  with 
a  sliding  shutter  in  it,  and  beside  it  there  projected 
from  the  wall  an  iron  handle  attached  to  a  wheel  and  a 
drum.    A  line  of  stout  bars  extended  across  the  passage. 
"I  am  about  to  show  you  the  jewel  of  my  collec- 
tion," said  he.    "  There  is  only  one  other  specimen  in 
Europe,  now  that  the  Eotterdam  cub  is  dead.    It  is  a 
Brazilian  cat" 
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vn„  J?i^  "^^  '~  *^^" ^^  he.  laugkma     "Will 

you  londly  d^w  that  shutter  and  1^  ^  r' 
I  did  so,  and  found  that  I  was  oan-n^  i^T    , 

a«.tn».  „  tage  a.  ,  age,,  b^  „  bCtd  AiT 
kept  black  oat,  and  it  cuddled  op  and  3rIST„TrV 

80  graceful,  so  sinewv   and  «n  «.-.7        ^ 
diaboHcal,  that  I  S  ^t  ^V^^  *^^  '"^^^^ 
opening.  *  *^^  ""^  ^^^  fr'>m  the 

«u»i    i  never  saw  euch  a  Boble  cwatwB.- 
«  Some  people  oUl  it.  bUck  pan..  brt^Tit  • 
«t.pum.atdL    TLt  fellow  ?„lC*J^^ 

bUck  flnff,  with  two  yellow  eye,  at.™-  omTit  .^ 
»„  «dd  ae  «  .  uew-bom  c.b  «p  toS,^ *  ?• 
M  the  he«i-w,te«  of  the  Eio  nZ  ^S,  ^^^. 
h-mothe,  to  de.th  after  ah.  bJ'SjT.iS^ 

"  Xhey  oe  ferocious,  then  t " 

"The  most  .bsolutely  treMherons  ad  blood-th.W, 
c^tore.  upon  e«th.  You  talk  .bout  a  B^Slt^ 
to  «,  «pH»unt.7  Indian,  and  .ee  him  get  ^TJ^ 

^  U™g  blood  yet.  but  when  he  do«i  he^^" 
t.m,T.    At  present  he  won't  .tad  any  one  tat  t. 
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in  his  den.  Even  Baldwin,  the  gsoom,  dan  not  go 
near  him.  As  te  me,  I  am  his  motber  and  fiUlier  in 
one." 

As  he  spoke  he  suddenly,  to  my  astonishment, 
opened  the  door  and  slipped  in,  closing  it  instaadj 
behind  him.  At  the  sound  of  Us  voice  the  huge,  lithe 
creature  rose,  yawned,  and  rubbed  its  round,  blade 
head  afifectioni^y  against  his  side,  while  he  pitted 
and  fondled  it. 

"  Now,  Tommy,  into  your  cage ! "  said  he. 

The  monstrous  cat  walked  over  to  one  side  of  the 
room  and  coiled  itself  up  undar  a  grating.  Everard 
King  came  out,  and  takii^  the  iron  handle  which  I 
have  mentioned,  he  began  to  turn  it.  As  he  did  so 
the  line  of  bars  in  the  corridor  began  to  pass  through 
a  slot  in  the  wall  and  closed  up  the  front  of  this 
grating,  so  as  to  make  an  effective  cage.  When  it 
was  in  position  he  opened  the  door  once  more  and 
invited  me  into  the  room,  which  was  heavy  with  the 
pungent,  musty  smell  peculiar  to  the  great  camivora. 

•'  That's  how  we  work  it,"  said  he.  "  We  give  him 
the  run  of  the  room  for  exercise,  and  then  at  night 
we  put  him  in  his  cage.  You  can  let  him  out  by 
turning  the  handle  from  the  passage,  or  you  can,  as 
you  have  seen,  coop  him  up  in  the  same  way.  No, 
no,  you  should  not  do  that ! " 

I  had  put  my  hand  between  the  bars  to  pat  t^ 
glossy,  heaving  flank.  He  pulled  it  back,  with  a 
serious  face. 

"  I  assure  you  that  he  is  not  aaie.  Don't  magine 
that  because  I  can  take  liboties  with  him  any  one  else 
can.    He  is  very  exclusive  in  his  ftienda— weu't  yoa, 
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the  whit,  Ito,  <rf  hi  fa^^S    i  '""'"^«  °™' 
with  a  coarse  iointiL!^_  ■*  8™)m  entered 

the  bMsTti''"   N?*^"  '  '"y-  ""1  «™t  it  through 

Ton  can't  wonder  that  I  am  fmA  „f  i,- 
you?"  said  my  host, as  we  loft^I  i  ^'  "»" 

when  you  consider  thkuZyt  L  thr""'  -""f '^'^ 
It  was  no  joke  bringing  ST  o^  wT°*  °'  '^°■• 
South  America-  but  h»l.  k  ."^'""■a  the  centre  of 
"  I  h.™  ^d    &^  ^    '  "  "^l""*  eo«nd-«.d, 

^.fut  I  r:uTirpaL'"'wi^  -  ti  r^, 
rrottttS^rtrxZnf"^' 

and  go  to  our  lunch.-  "^^^  '  ***°»Pl«' 

My  South  Ameriam  relative  was  so  ««.«. ,  v 

hi-  g«,xmd8  and  their  curious  ZnZL^T^^^ 
gave  him  credit  at  fi.^t  for  havZT     '.        ^  ^^^^ 

them.    Thathehad"oi:XS.1^°'^^'*^ 
borne  in  upon  me  bv  f hJ         Pressing  ones,  was  soon 

».  ^ceiveT" Z^'^Z'T^^^Z"^ 
rf^ays  opened  bv  him  »,>},  fi,      .  '  *°*^  ^^^^ 

"-.^onhis'rrj^it^:^;"^ 
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muBt  be  the  turf,  and  sometimes  the  Stock  Ezehaoge^ 
but  certainly  he  had  some  very  urgent  business  going 
forwards  which  was  not  transacted  upon  the  Downs 
of  Suffolk.  During  the  six  days  of  my  visit  he  had 
never  fewer  than  three  or  four  telegrams  a^y,  and 
sometimes  as  many  as  seven  or  eight. 

I  had  occupied  these  six  days  so  weU,  that  by 
the  end  of  them  I  had  succeeded  in  getting  upon  the 
most  cordial  terms  with  my  cousin.  Every  night  we 
had  sat  up  late  in  the  billiard-room,  he  telling  me 
the  most  extraordinary  stories  of  his  adventures  in 
America— stories  so  desperate  and  reckless,  that  I 
could  hardly  associate  them  with  the  brown  little, 
chubby  man  before  me.  In  return,  I  ventured  upon 
some  of  my  own  reminiscences  of  London  life,  which 
interested  him  so  much,  that  he  vowed  he  would  come 
up  to  Grosvenor  Mansions  and  stay  with  me.  He 
was  anxious  to  see  the  faster  side  of  city  life,  and 
certainly,  though  I  say  it,  he  could  not  have  chosen 
a  more  competent  guide.  It  was  not  until  the  last 
day  of  my  visit  that  I  ventured  to  approach  that 
which  was  on  my  mind.  I  told  him  frankly  about 
my  pecuniary  difficulties  and  my  impending  ruin,  and 
I  asked  his  advice—though  I  hoped  for  something 
more  solid.  He  listened  attentively,  puffing  hard  at 
his  cigar. 

"But  surely,"  said  he,  "you  are  the  heir  of  our 
relative.  Lord  Southerton  ? " 

"I  have  every  reason  to  beUeve  so,  but  he  would 
never  make  me  any  allowance." 

"No,  no,  I  have  heard  of  his  miserly  ways.    My 
poor  Marshall,  your  position  has  been  a  very  hard 
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•i»<.^mytSl.l&  "^  *»  •  "««-  conditian  eve, 

to-night  ud  I  rive  33      JJ  .V         •*  •'  "TO 

Penon  In  Uu,  houee  who  eL^lJ^-  •*»'*">«»"»  one 

^En8'.«nowf:e'°.nlS^erh^&^ 
"»«  and  more  hatefnl  to  mo.  ^  !?        ^""' 

«tiTelynid»-herfe«oni^I,..2?°.,*"  '"'  '"«« 

"»^  "y  "toy  u^Z.^ ""^  "■  "«y  ™y 

to  could.    So  ImJ^ZtrJ""^^  " 

J«t  day,  th.t  I  -honld  oe^;C"i:^'^^^  '^J 

been  for  that  interviflw  J^    ^        "  ^*^  ^^^  no* 

which  wouM  I^o^lZ"^  °^y  ^^*  i^  tl»e  ereniiig 

It  was  Wv  I  ?^^'^'"«^e  n»y  broken  fortunea. 
xc  waa  very  late  when  it  nnnnm^ui  «»_  , 

"ho  Ud  been  recoi,^  ctTZ^'  ^  "^  "^". 
«i»»r,  e^oT  ^L:^""  •*  *?  1^  "-'Jy  after 

™  was  01  a  night,  and  finaUy  he 
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joined  me  in  the  billittd-room.  His  stout  figure  was 
wrapped  in  a  dressing^wn,  and  he  wore  a  pair  of 
red  Turkish  slippers  without  any  heels.  Settling 
down  into  an  arm-ohair,  he  brewed  himself  a  glass 
^^  S'og*  in  which  I  could  not  help  noticing  that  the 
whisky  considerably  predominated  over  the  water. 
"  My  word  1 "  said  he,  "  what  a  night ! " 
It  was,  indeed.  The  wind  was  howling  and 
screaming  round  the  house,  and  the  latticed  windows 
rattled  and  shook  as  if  they  were  coming  in.  The 
glow  of  the  ye^ow  lamps  and  the  flavour  of  our 
oigars  seemed  the  brighter  and  more  fragrant  for  the 
contrast. 

"Now,  my  boy,"  said  my  host,  "we  have  the  house 
and  the  night  to  ourselves.  Let  me  have  an  idea  of 
how  your  affairs  stand,  and  I  will  see  what  can  be 
done  to  set  them  in  order.  I  wish  to  hear  everv 
detail." 

Thus  encouraged,  I  entered  into  a  long  exposition, 
in  which  all  my  tradesmen  and  creditors,  from  my 
landlord  to  my  valet,  figured  in  turn.  I  had  notes 
ia  my  yoekab-hook,  and  I  marshalled  my  &cts,  and 
gaw^  I  flutsr  mywlf,  a  very  business-like  statement 
•f  my  cmm.  imfaannen-like  ways  and  Umentable 
position.  I  wsa  deprnswl,  however,  to  notice  that 
my  companion's  eyes  were  vacant  and  his  attentioii 
ebewhere.  When  he  did  ocoasiimally  throw  otA  a 
rsnark,  it  was  so  entirely  perfunctory  and  pointlea^ 
that  I  was  sure  he  had  not  in  the  least  foUowvd  my 
remarks.  Every  now  and  then  he  roused  himsdf  and 
put  on  some  show  of  interest,  asking  me  to  repeat  or 
to  explain  more  fully,  but  it  was  always  to  sink  once 
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more  into  the  lame  brown  stnAi,     a*  i   a  .. 

^  The  p,op«.l  w«  en«m»gi»g.     i  p„.^  ^ 

irith  th,  ™h  of  ,S«t  rf^.  ™  ""^^  f"» 

"I  muat  Me  my  oat  Wore  I  go  to  boi"  ^ia 

2^^  "A  high  Wind  oxcite,  c^s^m  ;;::^ 

"Certainly "Mid  I. 
i.  .^^  '^  '^"^  "^  ''«»■'  'P-k.  for  ove^  one 

SfW^rl  a."*^  *°  door  at  the  fteher  end. 
au  ™  aart  in  the  stone  ootiidor.  bit   a  «t.M. 

hntonh^„nahook,.ndn.yhoat^kU„r^   ' 
ft       ^     7"'"' S'^S ^We  in  the  naa^^ 
I  Imew  that  the  beast  waa  in  its  cage        ' '''™«^  "o 
^^•Con.e  inl"  Mid  n.y  rehtive^'and  opened  the 

«»1ed  m  th.  oorner  of  it.  d«,  and  th«wing«,^ 
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imooiith  shadow  upon  the  whitewMhed  wall    Itf  tail 
•witched  angrily  among  the  straw. 

"  Poor  Tommj  is  not  ia  the  best  of  tempers,"  said 
Everard  King,  holding  up  the  lantern  and  looking  in  at 
him.  "What  a  black  devil  he  looks,  doesn't  he?  I 
must  give  him  a  little  sapper  to  put  him  in  a  better 
humour.  Would  you  mind  holding  the  lantern  for  a 
moment  f  " 

I  took  it  from  his  hand  and  he  stepped  to  the 
door. 

"His  larder  is  just  outside  here,"  said  he.  "Tou 
will  excuse  me  for  an  instant,  won't  yout"  He 
passed  out,  and  the  door  shut  with  a  sharp  metallio 
dick  behind  him. 

That  hard  crisp  sound  made  my  heart  stand  still. 
A  sudden  wave  of  terror  passed  over  me.  A  vague 
perception  of  some  monstrous  treachery  turned  me 
odd.  I  sprang  tc-  the  door,  but  there  was  no  handle 
upon  the  inner  side. 

"Herel"Icried.    "Letmeoutl" 

"All  right  I  Don't  make  a  row!"  said  my  host 
from  the  passage.    "  You've  got  the  light  all  right." 

"  Tes,  but  I  d<>n't  care  about  being  locked  in  alone 
like  this." 

"  Don't  you  ? "  I  he^a^  his  hearty,  chuckling  laugh. 
"You  won't  be  alone  long." 

"  "Ut  me  out,  sir  I "  I  repeated  angrily.  "  I  tell  you 
I  don't  allow  practical  jokes  of  this  sort." 

"Practical  is  the  word,"  said  he,  with  another 
hateful  chuckle.  And  then  suddenly  I  heard,  amidst 
the  roar  of  the  storm,  the  creak  and  whine  of  the 
winch-handle  turning,  and  the  rattle  of  the  grating  as 
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^  ^  Hght  of  the  Itttem  I  law  the  bMi  sliding 
•lowly  before  me.  Already  theie  wm  an  opening  . 
foot  wide  at  the  farther  end.    With  a  «„eam  I  ^ 

Sl^  ^  ""^  "*y  ^^  "^  P«"«J  'rtth  the 
•trength  of  a  madnum.    I  ioa»  a  madman  with  rage 

•nd  horror.  For  a  minnte  or  more  I  held  the  thing 
motionleefc  I  knew  that  he  was  etialning  with  all  hia 
force  upon  the  handle,  and  that  the  leverage  was  sure 
to  ov^e  me.    I  gave  inch  by  inch,  my  feet  riiding 

tjong  tte  stonee,  and  aU  the  time  I  begged  and  prayed 
ttiis  inhuman  monster  to  save  me  from  this  horrible 
death.    I  ooiyured  him  by  his  kinship.    I  reminded 

him  that  I  was  his  guert; ;  I  begged  to  know  what  harm 
I  had  ever  done  him.  His  only  answers  were  the  tuga 
and  jerks  upon  the  handle,  each  of  which,  in  spitelf 
•U  my  struggles,  puUed  another  bar  through  the  open- 
11^.  Omging  and  dutching,  I  was  dragged  across  the 
whole  front  of  the  cage,  until  at  last»  with  aching 
wnats  and  lacerated  fingers.  I  gave  up  the  hopelesa 
struggle.    The  grating  clanged  back  as  I  released  it, 

and  an  instant  Uteri  heard  the  shuffle  of  the  Turkish 
•lippers  in  the  passage,  and  the  slam  of  the  distant 
door.    Then  everything  was  silent. 

The  creature  had  never  moved  during  this  time. 
He  lay  stiU  in  the  comer,  and  his  tail  had  ceased 
switching.  This  apparition  of  te  man  adhering  to  his 
bats  and  dragged  screaming  across  him  had  apparenUy 
filled  him  with  amazement.  I  saw  his  great  eyes 
staring  steadily  at  me.  I  had  dropped  the  lantern 
when  I  seized  the  bars,  but  it  stiU  burned  upon  the 
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floor,  and  I  made  a  movement  to  grasp  it,  with  some 
Idea  that  its  light  might  protect  me.    But  the  instant 
I  moved,  the  beast  gave  a  deep  and  menacing  growL 
I  stopped  and  stood  stiU,  quivering  with  fear  in  every 
limb.    The  cat  (if  one  may  call  so  fearful  a  creature  by 
so  homely  a  name)  was  not  more  than  ten  feet  £ix)m 
me.    The  eyes  glimmered  like  two  discs  of  phosphorus 
in  the  darkness.    They  appalled  and  yet  fascinated 
me.    I  could  not  take  my  own  eyes  from  them. 
Nature  plays  strange  tricks  with  us  at  such  moments 
of  mtensity,  and  those  glimmering  lights  waxed  and 
waned  with  a  steady  rise  and  faU.    Sometimes  they 
seemed  to  be  tiny  points  of  extreme  brilUanoy— little 
electric  sparks  in  the  black  obscurity-then  they  would 
widen  and  widen  until ' 'i  that  comer  of  the  room  was 
fiUed  with  their  shifting  and  sinister  light.    And  then 
suddenly  they  went  out  altogether. 

The  beast  had  closed  its  eyes.     I  do  not  know 
whether  there  may  be  any  truth  in  the  old  idea  of  the 
dommance  of  the  human  gaze,  or  whether  the  huge  cat 
was  simply  drowsy,  but  the  fact  remains  that,  far  from 
showing   any  symptom  of  attacking  me,  it  simply 
rested  its  sleek,  bkok  head  upon  its  huge  forepaws  and 
seemed  to  sleep.    I  stood,  fearing  to  move  lest  I  should 
reuse  It  mto  malignant  life  once  more.    But  at  least  I 
was  able  to  think  clearly  now  that  the  baleful  eyes 
were  oflf  me.    Here  I  was  shut  up  for  the  night  with 
the  ferocious  beast    My  own  instincts,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  words  of  the  plausible  villain  who  laid  this  trap 
for  me,  warned  me  that  the  animal  was  as  savage  as  its 
master.    How  could  I  stave  it  oflf  untQ  morning  ?    The 
door  was  hopeless,  and  so  were  the  narrow,  barred 
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II.  ?     .     ^  °""  ""»  no'  likely  to  be  beard 
I^hM  only  .,  own  eou^  .^  ^^  .^'o^"^- 

„^'*I'i?  ''™'  "11' «  fresh  wave  of  honor,  my  evea  Ml 

I  bave  said  OM.  the  cage  had  a  top  «,  weU  a.  a 
front,  and  thi.  I»p  waa  left  standing  when  tte  ^„? 
w^und  th^ngh  the  slot  in  the  Vlt  tl^' 

end.    It  Stood  now  as  a  great  baned  canopy  over  the 

fe^  ^I^  M   T'"*^''"™  •«»«  from  two  to  three 
feet.    If  I  oonid  only  get  np  there,  squeezed  in  betw^ 

ade.  I  shodd  be  safe  from  below,  from  behind  and 
fa-m  ea^  side.  Only  on  the  open  face  ofTcoiari 
be  attaoked.    There,  it  is  true,  I  had  no  pre^L 
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whatever;  but,  at  least.  I  should  be  out  of  the  brute's 
path  when  he  begau  to  pace  about  his  den.  He  would 
have  to  come  out  of  his  way  to  reach  me.  Itwasnowor 

ShTf  wl^''^  f".^^*  ^  ^'^^  ^  ^°^d  be  impos- 
sible.   With  a  gulp  in  my  throat  I  sprang  up,  soS 

toit"°i^h!!,*!'%*°^'r'  »-^-y^p-iing^ 

to  It.  I  writhed  in  face  downwards,  and  found  myself 
lorAingstraight  into  the  terrible  eyes  and  yawning  jaws 
of  the  cat.  Ito  fetid  breatii  came  up  into  my^  like 
the  steam  from  some  foul  pot. 

^.Jt  *  wT^  ^r"""'  ^  ^  ~'^«'  °^°™  than 
angry.    With  a  sleek  ripple  of  its  long,  black  back  it 

rose,  stoetched  jtsel^  and  then  rearing  iSelf  on  ite  hind 
1^,  with  one  fore  paw  against  the  waU,it  raised  the 
other,  and  drew  its  claws  across  tiie   wire  meshes 
beneathma    One  shaip,  white  hook  tore  Uirough  my 
trou^rs-for  I  may  mention  that  I  was  stiUinVven- 
ing  diees-and  dug  a  furrow  in  my  knee.    It  was  not 
meant  as  an  attack,  but  rather  as  an  experiment,  for 
upon  my  giving  a  shaip  cry  of  pain  he  dropped  down 
agam,  and  springing  lightly  into  the  room,  he  began 
walking  swiftly  round  it,  looking  up  every  nowS 
again  m  my  direction.    For  my  parti  I  shuffled  back- 
wards until  I  ky  with  my  back  against  the  walL 

screwing  myself  into  the  smallest  space  possible.  The 
farther  I  got  the  more  difficult  it  was  for  him  to 
attack  me. 

He  seemed  more  excited  now  that  he  had  begun  to 
move  about  and  he  ran  swiftly  and  neiselessly  round 
and  round  the  den,  passing  continually  underneath  the 
iron  oouch  upon  which  I  ky.  It  was  wonderful  to  see 
80  great  a  bulk  passing  like  a  shadow,  with  hardly  the 
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0^  U^but  only  „n,  ^  p.^^!^  t^ 
my  mind  boa  my  teniblo  porfaon.     TW  ~J^^ 

cheerful  &ce  th«e  teked  tho  .pirit  ofVT^f 
r-»n.  A»d  „  I  thought  of  it"?*,  mo"t^ 
how  cmmmgly  the  thiog  h*i  been  ami«e4  ^fC 
;*P»»%  gone  t^  bed  with  the  othe^  To  do^bt  to 

Sl.!^  r^!!!f?  *"  I™™  '"•  "■»•  ""known  to  tt»m 
he  had  dapped  down,  h«l  Inred  me  into  Ud.  ZtTS 
aUndoned  me^  Hi,  ..o.y  wonld  be  «  2.T  He 
Mdloftmetofinidimycigwin  the  billu^™^    j 
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had  gone  down  on  my  own  account  to  have  a  last  look 
a^^  the  eat.    I  had  entered  the  room  without  ollrvbg 
teat   the  cage  was  opened,  and  I  had  been  caught 
How  could  such  a  crime  be  brought  home  to  S 
Suspicion,  perhaps-but  proof,  never ! 

the  «i^      r  i'?'''  '"P^«  «°'^^'  ^^«^  I  took  to  L 
the  cr^ture  lickmg  its  own  fur.    Seveial  times  thoe^ 

rr,  Tr^T""  ^'r  ^^^^^^  *^«  d-kness  c 

Zr^  1^  '^'  "^^  "^y  hopes  grew  sl^,nger  that 
my  presence  had  been  forgotten  or  ignored.  At  M 
tte  least  famt  glimmer  of  light  c^e  tL^h  ^e 
wmdows-I  first  diiUy  saw  them  as  two  greyTnaL 
upon  the  black  waU,  then  grey  turned  to  Tut^Zl 

co^d  see  my  terrible  companion  once  more.    AThe 
alas,  cooU  see  me  I  ^^  ^ 

mme  dwigeroo.  „d  aggreMire  mood  Uum  when  I C 
C^d^-    "'°~"»f««»«™i«gh«l  Stated 

^»  wMr"*^  r'i"'  "P  "*  ■^'"™  the  dde  of  ^ 
room  whioh  wa.  fertheet  from  my  refcge,  hia  whlAoia 
hmUmg  angrily,  «.d  hia  taU  awiteh^ Cd  S 
A.  he  wn^d  at  the  corner,  hi.  „y.^  eyeaS 

J?°'=<1»P™^»'»'ewithadre«iMmLi  ?W 
then  ttat  he  meant  to  kiU  me.  Yet  I  Cd  m^ 
ev^ata^moment  admiring  the  «nnon.  JeJt 
devilBh  thing,  ita  long,  nnduUting,  rippline  move, 
ment^  the  glo«  of  it,  beantifnl  iLrf  Z  "^ 
pUp.totmg  «arlet  of  the  gliatening  tongue  which  hun^ 

tn  ^t!?"''  ""^^'-     ^-^  «"  a»  time  tha? 
deep,  threatening  g«wl  waa  riiring  and  riung  in  an 
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unbroken  crescendo.    I  knew  ffi.f  ♦!. 

hand.  ■'*"«^"»t  the  cnde  was  at 

«h.oh  come,  to  a  perfectly  de,pe«.te Mtltet  »t^5 
for  aome  pojeible  meana  of  e^~    oi.  !? 
clear  to  ma    If  that  fiZt  „f  T^^        *  "^8  ™> 
in  it.  portion  ont„^'  I  colT/"  ""^^  '»"'' 
behind  It    co^l/l  S.ly  ^^it^H  h"Jj 

K  graqied  the  edge  of  the  flx>nt,  the  final  her  -i,Jk 
protraded  through  the  -aU     Tn  ™,  .       •     .       * 

to  It.     I  pnUed  again,  and  three  inohe.  of  it  .^f 
ttongit     It  «n.  appa^ay  ^  ,^^*  ■*"«"« 

«g»u>...  and  then  the  oat  .prang  I  "^    ^ 

It  wa.  »  qniok,  ,0  rojj      ^^^   j 

happen     I  .imply  1,..^  a,  «V.go  "j^Tdto-i 

fi,o  k  , .  impact  of  the  creature  shook 

oonld  thmk  of  anything  at  .uoh  a  zmmmtU^  ^Jt 
Mtant,  the  head  and  front  paw.  qnite  olo«,  to  me  the 
8«tii«.    I  heard  the  daw.  raaping  «,  they  dung  to 
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the  Wire  netting,  and  the  breath  of  the  beast  made  me 
wok.  But  ita  bound  had  been  miscalculated.  It  could 
not  retain  its  position.  Slowly,  grinning  with  rage  and 
•oratching  madly  at  the  bars,  it  swung  backwards  and 
dropped  heavay  upon  the  floor.  With  a  growl  it  instantly 
faced  round  to  me  and  crouched  for  another  spring. 

I  knew  that  the  next  few  moments  would  decide 
my  fate.  The  creature  had  learned  by  experience.  It 
woidd  not  miscalculate  again.  I  must  act  promptly, 
fearlessly,  if  I  were  to  have  a  chance  for  life.  In  m 
instant  I  had  formed  my  plan.  Pulling  oflf  my  dress- 
coat,  I  threw  it  down  over  the  head  of  the  beast.  At 
the  same  moment  I  dropped  over  the  edge,  seized  the 
end  of  the  fiont  grating,  and  puUed  it  frantically  out 
of  the  waU.  ' 

It  came  more  easily  than  I  could  have  expected. 
IruAed  across  the  room,  bearing  it  with  me ;  but,  as 
I  rushed,  the  accident  of  my  position  put  me  upon  the 
outer  side.  Had  it  been  the  other  way,  I  mighT  have 
come  oflf  scatWess.    As  it  was,  there  ias  a  moment^ 

pause  as  I  stopped  it  and  tried  to  pass  in  through  the 
opemng  which  I  had  left.    That  mosisnt  was  ^ough 

y^^T^  ^-  *?®  ^*"^  to  toss  oflf  the  coat  with 
which  I  had  blmded  him  and  to  spring  upon  me.  I 
h^ed  myself  through  the  gap  and  pulled  the  raiU  to 
behmd  me,  but  he  seized  my  leg  before  I  could 
entir^  withdraw  it.  One  stroke  of  that  huge  paw 
tore  off  my  calf  as  a  shaving  of  wood  curls  oflfbefore 
a  plane.  The  next  moment,  bleeding  and  faintini?  I 
was  lymg  among  the  foul  straw  with  a  line  of  feSy 
bars  between  me  and  the  creature  which  ramped  so 
franticady  against  them. 
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Too  wounded  to  move,  and  too  faint  tl^  k.  ««-    • 
^.1  codd  only  ^  JJrZ\ttZ:^Z 

•eea  a  titten  do  befom  a  mouBe-traD     It  ri„,^ 
whinh   T  «.-       :  . .  ^^'^^  as  If  It  were  some  same 

th**^*.*i*  "^f*  ^^  *^^*«  afterwards.  I  conclude 
^t  I  must  have  been  insensible  for  aboui  two  W 

Wu«jjghth,.peo«.door.  W^J^Z^; 
•owed  him.     Thwe  was  the  oat  orouohiiig  on  Um 

aleeves  mthin  the  cage,  my  tiou«»  torn  to  libZl 
Md.jmatpodofMooddlronndma  Tom^^ 
"««d  feoe  now,  with  the  morning  .»4hTn»n  t 
Hepea«d  at  me,  and  pe«,d  agZ    SS.  he^^ 
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the  door  behind  him,  and  advanced  to  the  cage  to  aee 
if  I  were  really  dead. 

I  cannot  undertake  to  laj  what  happened.  I  was 
not  in  a  fit  state  to  witness  or  to  chronicle  such  events. 
I  can  only  say  that  I  was  suddenly  conscious  that  his 
iiwe  was  away  from  me— that  he  was  looking  towards 
the  animal. 

"Good  old  Tommy  I"  he  cried.  "Good  old 
Tommy  I" 

Then  he  came  near  the  bsrs,  with  his  back  still 
towards  me. 

"Down,  you  stupid  beast  1"  ho  roared.  ".'Down, 
sir  I    Don't  you  know  your  master  ?  " 

Suddenly  even  in  my  bemuddled  brain  a  remem- 
brance came  of  those  words  of  his  when  he  had  said 
that  the  taste  of  blood  would  turn  the  cat  into  a  fiend. 
My  blood  had  done  it,  but  he  was  to  pay  the  price. 

"  Get  away ! "  he  screamed.  "  Get  away,  you  devil  I 
Baldwin  I    Baldwin  I    Oh,  my  God !  " 

And  then  I  heard  him  fall,  and  rise^  and  fall  again, 
with  a  sound  like  the  ripping  of  sacking.  His  screams 
grew  fainter  until  they  were  lost  in  the  worrying  snarl. 
And  then,  after  I  thought  that  he  was  dead,  I  saw,  as 
in  a  nightmare,  a  blinded,  tottered,  blood-soaked  figiire 
running  wildly  round  the  room— and  that  was  the  last 
gUmpse  which  I  had  of  him  before  I  fiunted  once 
again. 

I  was  many  months  in  my  recovery— in  fact,  I 
cannot  say  that  I  have  ever  recovered,  for  to  the  end  of 
my  days  I  shall  carry  a  stick  as  a  sign  of  my  night  with 
the  Brazilian  cat.    Baldwin,  the  groom,  and  the  other 
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hTSH'm  !!!  *^7^^  ^  °«««d  when,  drawn 
t^  the  death  oriei  of  their  nuuter   th      wT^ I 

«rd.  duoovewd  to  b.  hi.  «mdii._ia  the  ohtTS 

off  ma  hot  m»»,  «,d  aftonrard.  Aot  hii  thxough  a. 
^1.  of  th.  door  brfor,  ft^  coold  flnJlTXSj 

MO  and  death  for  wyera.  weeU    They  had  wnt  fo, 
«d  in  a  mona  I  was  able  to  be  earned  Trt-! 

41""^";^"'^:eir^';^:;i!:!: 

c^Jjured  op  by  a  ddiriou.  b«in  were  it  S,  SSy 

abeait,  the  door  of  my  chamber  opened,  anda  ^ 
««»n  «  bU.ke.t  mourdng  dippTinilt  «o1f 
She  came  «««  to  me,  and  a.  .tobent  her  ^Tw 

TO  the  Bnuata  woman  whom  myoooLladmMried 
She  .tared  intenUy  into  my  fw.;  .nd  hoffl^^' 

wa.  more  kindly  am  I  h*i  ever  Men  it       ^^^ 
"  Are  yon  oonMion.  ? »  .he  .deed. 

1  feebly  nodded-for  I  wm  .till  vay  weak 

WeU,  then,  I  only  wiAed  to  «.y  to  yon  that  you 

jm  1    Item  ae  beginning  I  tried  to  drive  you  fiom 

f^x  T;    ?'  "'''  """^  "•"'rt  of  betraVi^K^ 
hneband.  I  triri  to  «t,  y,n  from  him.    1  faT  thS 

I 
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behAdftnMonforbringiDgyonhen.  I  knew  (hat  he 
would  never  let  you  get  ewey  agein.  No  one  knew 
him  M  I  knew  him,  who  had  inflbred  from  him  lo 
often.  I  did  not  daie  to  tell  yon  all  thit.  He  would 
hare  killed  me.  But  I  did  my  best  for  you.  Aa  things 
have  turned  out,  you  have  been  the  best  friend  that  I 
have  ever  had.  Tou  have  set  me  firee,  and  I  fknoied 
t!iat  nothing  but  death  would  do  that.  I  am  sorry  if 
you  are  hurt,  but  I  cannot  reproach  myself.  I  told 
you  that  you  were  a  fool— and  a  fool  you  have  been." 
fihe  crept  out  of  the  room,  the  bitter,  singular  woman, 
and  I  was  never  destined  to  see  her  again.  With  what 
remained  from  her  husband's  property  she  went  back  to 
her  native  land,  and  I  have  heard  that  she  afterwards 
took  the  veil  at  Pemambuco. 

It  was  not  unta  I  had  been  back  in  London  for 
iome  time  that  the  dootras  pronounced  me  to  be  well 
enough  to  do  business.  It  was  not  a  very  welcome 
permission  to  me,  for  I  feared  that  it  would  be  the  signal 
for  an  inrush  of  creditors;  but  it  was  Summers, my 
lawyer,  who  first  took  advantage  of  it 

"I  am  very  glad  to  see  that  your  lordship  is  so 
inuch  better,"  said  he.  "I  have  been  waiting  a  long 
time  to  offer  my  congratulations." 

••  What  do  you  mean.  Summers  I  This  is  no  time 
for  joking." 

"I  mean  what  I  say,"  he  answered.  "You  have 
been  Lord  Southerton  for  the  last  six  weeks,  but  we 
feared  that  it  would  retard  your  recovery  if  you  were 
to  learn  it" 

Lord  Southerton!  One  of  the  richest  peers  in 
England  I    I  could  not  believe  my  earsi    And  then 
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raddealy  I  i 

If  .»<M._  "*  ™  "^  «•  panMd  for  a  moment  u 
tf  ««Ui«  .  omMmoe  from  me,  but  I  ooald  aot  •« 
;*J^  to  b.  g^  by  expoeing  .«h  .t,^ 

'ri*  ft.  Mm.  kaowmg  loot  "Of  cou«.^  y^^' 
««« tut  yom  ooium  Evemd  Eiag  «.  the  n'L  1!^ 

L^t^°  •"»«»<>  he  wotOdUTObeTtord  SoauT 
ton  »t  the  pnaent  moment."  """mer. 

"No  doubC  Mid  I 

"Andhetookeaoh  minterertln  It."  aaid  Sun..... 

Z^-  \^'^  a»t  «»  uto  Li  &.ZS 

valet  WM  in  hu  pey.  and  thrt  he  wrf  to  hawtdl! 
grjum,  tom  him  jvery  „„  i^  ^  ^  Um  K 

he  was  not  the  direct  heir  ? "  *' 

vJZ^^.  '^^'"  "*^ ^    "^<J  ^°^.  Summers,  if 
wiU  begin  to  get  things  into  order."  ' 
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Mb.  Lumsden,  the  senior  partner  of  Lumsden  and 
Westmacott,  the  well-known  acholastic  and  clerical 
agents,  was  a  small,  dapper  man,  with  a  sharp, 
abrupt  manner,  a  critical  eye,  and  an  incisive  way  of 
speaking. 

**  Your  name,  sir  ? "  said  he,  sitting  pen  in  hand  with 
his  long,  red-lined  folio  in  fr^nt  of  him. 

"Harold  Weld." 

"  Oxford  or  Cambridge  ? " 

"Cambridge." 

**  Honours  r* 

"No,  sir." 

"Athlete?" 

"Nothing  remarkable,  I  am  afraid." 

"Not  a  Blue?" 

"Oh,  no." 

Ifr.  Lumsden  shook  his  head  despondently  and 
dimgged  his  shoulders  in  a  way  which  sent  my  hopes 
down  to  zero.  "There  is  a  very  keen  competition 
for  masterships,  Mr.  Weld,"  said  he.  "  The  vacancies 
are  few  and  the  applicants  innumerable.  A  first-class 
athlete,  oar,  or  cricketer,  or  a  man  who  has  passed  very 
high  in  his  examinations,  can  usually  find  a  vacancy— 
I  might  say  always  in  the  case  of  the  cricketer.    But 
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^e  ave«jge  man-if  you  will  excuse  the  description, 
Mr.  Weld-has  a  very  great  diflSoulty,  almost  an 
m^nnounteble   difficulty.    We  have   alre^  l!^ 

m  the  course  of  some  years  we  may  possibly  be  able  to 

find  you  some  opening  which " 

He  paused  on  account  of  a  knock  at  the  door     It 

mtenetuig  oomadence.    I  undeiatand  you  to  mt  Out 
would  prefer  for  .  time  to  «coept  .  place  in  an 

"Quite  so." 

™,J'^  "ote  contains  .  request  from  as  old  diant  of 
<^  Dr.  H>elps  MoQurthy.  of  Willow  le,  ^um 
^emy,  West  H«ap,te«l.  that  I  d.ould  attce  ZS 
ton  •  youug  man  who  diould  be  qualified  to  teaoh 
Utm  «„1  Euglish  to  a  smaU  olass  of  boys  und„  iT 

««.  which  you  are  looking  for.    The  term,  are^ 

Tt  r^'^  ^''"^  '^^  '<^8*"R  "d  wading 
-hut  the  work  «  not  onerous,  «,d  you  would  haTe 
the  evenmgs  to  yourself." 

"  "»'  '""'Id  do."  I  cried,  with  aU  the  eagemesi  of 
tto  m«.  who  ^  work  at  last  ^Ur  wea^TonS  ^ 


men  whow  mune.  hare  been  «>  long  upon  oJ^UsC 
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said  Mr.  Lnmsden,  glanoing  down  at  his  open  ledger. 
"  But  the  ooinddenoe  is  so  striking  that  I  feel  we  must 
really  give  you  the  refusal  of  it" 

"Then  I  acoept  it,  sir,  and  I  am  much  obliged  to 
you." 

"There  is  one  small  provision  in  Dr.  McCarthy's 
letter.  He  stipulates  that  the  applicant  must  be  a  man 
with  an  imperturbably  good  temper." 

"  I  am  the  very  man,"  said  I,  with  conviction. 

"Well,"  said  Ifir.  Lumsden,  with  some  hesitation, 
"  I  hope  that  your  temper  is  really  as  good  as  you  say, 
for  I  rather  fancy  that  you  may  need  it." 

"I  presume  that  every  elementary  schoolmaster 
does." 

"Yes,  sir,  but  it  is  only  fair  to  you  to  warn  you 
that  there  may  be  some  especially  trying  circumstances 
in  this  particular  situation.  Dr.  Phelps  McCarthy 
does  not  make  such  a  condition  without  some  veiy 
good  and  pressing  reason." 

There  was  a  certain  solemnity  in  his  i^>eech  which 
struck  a  chill  in  the  delight  with  which  I  had  welcomed 
this  providential  vacancy. 

"  May  I  ask  the  nature  of  these  circumstances  ? "  I 
asked. 

"  We  endeavour  to  hold  the  balance  equally  between 
our  clients,  and  to  be  perfectly  frank  with  all  of  them. 
If  I  knew  of  objections  to  you  I  should  certainly  com- 
municate them  to  Dr.  McCarthy,  and  so  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  doing  as  much  for  you.  I  find,"  he  con- 
tinued, gLincing  over  the  pages  of  his  ledger,  "  that 
within  the  last  twelve  months  we  have  supplied  no 
few«r  than  seven  Latin  masters  to  Willow  Lea  House 
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none 


having 


forfeit  their  monthV .„. 

stayed  more  than  eight  weeks." 

'•And  the  other  masters?    Have  they  stayed?" 
"There  is  only  one  other  residential  master,  and  he 
app^  to  bo  unchanged.    You  can  understand,  Mr. 
Weld,  continued  the  agent,  closing  both  the  ledger  and 
the  interview,  "  that  such  rapid  changes  are  not  desir- 
able  fiom  a  master's  point  of  view,  whatever  may  be 
said  for  them  by  an  agent  working  on  commiion 
I  have  no  idea  why  these  gentlemen  have  resigned 
^  situations  so  early.    I  can  only  give  you  Uie 
facts,  and  advise  you  to  see  Dr.  McCarthy  at  once 
ana  to  form  your  own  conclusions." 

Great  is  the  power  of  the  man  who  has  nothing  to 
lose  and  it  was  therefore  with  perfect  sereni^but 
^th  a  good  deal  of  curiosity,  that  I  rang  early  that 
after^n  the  heavy  wrought-iron  bell  of  the  Willow 
J^  House  Academy.    The  building  was  a  massive 
pile,  square  and  ugly,  stonding  in  ite  own  extensive 
grounds,  with  a  broad  carriage-sweep  curving  up  to  it 
from  the  road.     It  stood  high,  and  commanded  a 
view  on  the  one  side  of  the  grey  roofe  and  bristling 
spires,  of  NortJieni  London,  and   on  the  other  5 
IJe  weU-wooded  and  beautiful  country  which  frinces 
the  great  city.    The  door  was  opened  by  a  boy  in 
buttons,  and   I  was   shown   into   a   weU^ippointed 
•okedmi'^'^         ^"°°'^^  "^  ^^  *^^^  presently 
The  warnings  and  insinuations  of  the  agent  had 
prepared    me   to  meet  a   choleric   and   overbearing 
person-one   whose  manner   was  an    insupportable 
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provocation  to  those  who  worked  under  him.  Any- 
Uung  farther  from  the  reality  cannot  be  imagined. 
He  was  a  frail,  gentle  creature,  clean-shaven  and 
round-shouldered,  with  a  bearing  which  was  so 
courteous  that  it  became  almost  deprecating.  His 
bushy  hair  was  thickly  shot  with  grey,  and  his  age  I 
should  imagine  to  verge  upon  sixty.  His  voice  was 
low  and  suave,  and  he  walked  with  a  certain  mincing 
delicacy  of  manner.  His  whole  appearance  was  that 
of  a  kindly  scholar,  who  was  more  at  home  among  his 
books  than  in  the  practical  affiurs  of  the  world. 

"I  am  sure  tl^t  we  shall  be  very  happy  to  have 
your  as8i8t8»"5e,  Mr.  Weld,"  said  he,  after  a  few  pro- 
fes&ional  q  es  ions.  "Mr.  Percival  Manners  left  me 
yesterday,  and  I  should  be  glad  if  you  could  take  over 
his  duties  to-morrow." 

"  May  I  ask  if  that  is  Mr.  Percival  Manners  of 
Selwyn?"Iasked. 

"  Precisely.    Did  you  know  him  ? " 

**  Yes ;  he  is  a  friend  of  mine." 

"An  excellent  teacher,  but  a  little  hasty  in  his 
disposition.  It  was  his  only  fault.  Now,  in  your 
case,  Mr.  Weld,  is  your  own  temper  under  good  con- 
trol? Supposing  for  argument's  sake  that  I  were  to 
so  far  forget  myself  as  to  be  rude  to  you  or  to  speak 
roughly  or  to  jar  your  feelings  in  any  way,  could  you 
rely  upon  yourself  to  control  your  emotions  ? " 

I  smiled  at  the  idea  of  this  courteous,  little, 
mincing  creature  rufSing  my  nerves. 

"  I  think  that  I  could  answer  for  it,  sir,"  said  L 

"Quarrels  are  very  painful  to  me,"  said  he.  "I 
wish  every  one  to  live  in  harmony  under  my  roof.    I 
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will  not  deny  Mr.  Percival  Manners  had  provocation, 
but  I  wish  to  find  a  man  who  can  raise  himself  above 
provocation,  and  sacrifice  his  own  feelings  for  the  sake 
of  peace  and  concord." 

"I  will  do  my  best,  sir." 

*'  You  cannot  say  more,  Mr.  Weld.  In  that  case  I 
shall  expect  you  to-night,  if  you  can  get  your  things 
ready  so  soon." 

I  not  only  succeeded  in  getting  my  things  ready, 
but  I  found  time  to  call  at  the  Benedict  Club  in  Picca- 
dilly, where  I  knew  that  I  should  find  Manners  if 
he  were  stiU  in  town.  There  he  was  sure  enough 
in  the  smoking-room,  and  I  questioned  him,  over  a 
cigarette,  as  to  his  reasons  for  throwing  up  his  recent 
situation. 

"You  don't  tell  me  that  you  are  going  to  Dr. 
Phelps  McCarthy's  Academy?"  he  cried,  staring  at 
me  in  surprise.  "My  dear  chap,  it's  no  use.  You 
can't  possibly  remain  there." 

"But  I  saw  him,  and  he  seemed  the  most  courtly, 
inoffensive  fellow.  I  never  met  a  man  with  more 
gentle  manners." 

"He!  oh,  he's  all  right.  There's  no  vice  in  him. 
Have  you  seen  Theophilus  St.  James  ? " 

"  I  hav^  never  heard  the  name.    Who  is  he  ? " 

*  Your  colleague.    The  other  master." 

*•  No,  I  have  not  seen  him." 

**Be9  the  terror.  If  you  can  stand  him,  you 
bave  either  the  spirit  of  a  perfect  Christian  or  else 
you  have  no  spirit  at  aa  A  more  perfect  bounder 
never  bounded." 

"  But  why  does  McCarthy  stand  it  %  " 
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My  friend  looked  at  me  ugnificantly  through  ^ 
cigarette  smoke,  and  ahrogged  his  ahoolden. 

"You  wiU  fonn  your  own  conclnaions  about  that 
Mme  were  formed  very  aoon,  and  I  never  found 
occasion  to  alter  them." 

"It  would  help  me  very  much  if  you  would  teU 
me  them." 

"When  you  see  a  man  in  his  own  house  allowing 
his  business  to  be  ruined,  his  comfort  destroyed,  imd 
his  authority  defied  by  another  man  in  a  subordinate 
position,  and  calmly  submitting  to  it  without  so 
much  as  a  word  of  protest^  what  conclusion  do  you 
come  to?"  '  ' 

"  That  the  one  has  a  hold  over  the  other." 

Percival  Idanners  nodded  his  head. 

"There  you  are  I  You've  hit  it  first  barrel  It 
seems  to  me  that  there's  no  other  exphnation  which 
will  cover  the  facts.  At  some  period  in  his  life  the 
mtle  Doctor  has  gone  astray.  Sumanum  est  errare 
I  have  even  done  it  myself.  But  this  was  something 
senous,  and  the  other  man  got  a  hold  of  it  and  haa 
never  let  go.  That's  the  truth.  PlackmaU  is  at  the 
bottom  of  it.  But  he  had  no  hold  ovtar  me,  and  there 
was  no  reason  why  J  should  stand  his  insolence  so  I 

came  away— and  I  very  much  expect  to  see  you  do  the 
same." 

For  some  time  he  talked  over  the  matter,  but  he 
always  came  to  the  same  conclusion— that  I  should  not 
retain  my  new  situation  very  long. 

It  was  with  no  very  pleasant  feelings  after  this 
preparation  that  I  found  myself  face  to  face  witn  the 
vwy  man  of  whom  I  had  received  so  evil  an  account. 
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Br.  McCarthy  introdooed  xa  to  each  other  in  his  study 
on  the  evening  of  that  same  day  inunediately  after 
my  anival  at  the  school. 

"This  is  yonr  new  coUeague,  Mr.  St  James,"  said 
he,  in  his  genial,  courteous  fashioit  "I  trust  that 
you  will  mutually  agree,  and  that  I  shall  find  nothing 
but  good  feeling  and  sympathy  beneath  this  roof." 

I  shared  the  good  Doctor's  hope,  but  my  expec- 
tations of  it  were  not  increased  by  the  appearance  of 
my  eon/rhre.  He  was  a  young,  bull-necked  fellow 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  dark-eyed  and  black-haired, 
with  an  exceedingly  vigorous  physique.  I  have  never 
seen  a  more  strongly  built  man,  though  he  tended  to 
run  to  fat  in  a  way  which  showed  that  he  was  in  the 
worst  of  training.  His  face  was  coarse,  swollen,  and 
brutal,  with  a  pair  of  small  black  eyes  deeply  sunken 
in  his  head,  ffis  heavy  jowl,  his  projecting  ears,  and 
his  thick  bandy  legs  all  went  to  make  np  a  personality 
which  was  as  formidable  as  it  was  repellent. 

"  I  hear  you've  never  been  out  before,"  said  he, 
in  a  rude,  brusque  fashion.  ••  Well,  it's  a  poor  life : 
hard  work  and  starvation  pay,  as  you'll  find  out  for 
yourself." 

"But  it  has  some  compensations,"  said  the 
principal  "Surely  you  will  allow  that,  Mr.  St. 
James  ? " 

"  Has  it  ?  I  never  could  find  them.  What  do  yon 
call  compensations  ?" 

"  Even  to  be  in  the  continual  presence  of  youth  is 
a  privil^e.  It  has  the  effect  of  keeping  youth  in  one's 
own  soul,  for  one  reflects  something  of  their  tiigh  spirits 
and  their  keen  enjoyment  of  life." 
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-;  Little  beasto  I "  cried  my  coUeague. 
upon  rm/'"''  '^'  '*•  ''•"^'  ^^^  ««  too  hard 

^^"k^Xf"^  ^^*  **'  *^*"» '    I'  I  «>«ld  P«t  them 
into  one  bonfire  I'd  do  it  to-night." 

"Thia  is  Mr.  St.  James's  way  of  talkimr "  said  tha 

You  mut  Bot  toke  him  to.  »rioily.  Now,  to 
Wdd,  you  know  where  your  room  i.,  „d  „„  d„^: 
you  h.yo  yom:  own  UtUe  .n««,ment,  "mail  n, 
«o^u  mOe  th«.  the  woaer  you  wiU  fed  you^ 

It  aeemed  to  me  that  he  waa  only  too  snxioua  b. 
»^«e  at  once  from  the  Mueni  rf  SS^^t,^ 
onluuuy  ooUeague,  and  I  waa  glad  to  bo  for  thL 
<)on««ation  had  heoome  emb«™Sj^      ^'  '"  '^ 

..  T  I  f  .**?"  ""  *I^  """^  »1'»»7«  «»m«  to  me 
as  I  look  b«*  to  it  ,„  be  the  moat  ainguTr  fa^ 
myeipeneuoe.  The  .oh.ol  waa  in  m«.V^™  ^ 
^oellent  o^  Dr.  pidp.  MeCrthy^  T^j^ 
jmcpd.  Hi,  methods  we-^  modei  «ad  ratted 
Tl»  management  waa  .11  that  could  be  deaieA    JSI 

mtruded  the  incongruou.  and  impoaaible  Mr.  St.  Jaor 
thrown^  CTeorthing  into  coufiirion.  His  duties  w™ 
to  teMh  Engliah  and  mathematios.  and  CheT 
qmtted  hhn«lf  of  them  1  do  not  k-^ow,  a,^  2Z 
™»  held  in  separate  rooms.  I  c«.  answ"  Z^ 
however  thst  fte  boy.  fbared  him  «,d  loaTedli^' 
»'  I  know  that  they  had  good  reason  tolo  „ 
tor  fequently  my  „,„  teaching  ™.  interrupted  ^ 
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U»belloidng8  of  anger,  and  even  by  the  round  of  hta 
Wowfc  Dr.  McCarthy  spent  most  of  his  time  in  hii 
Class,  but  it  was,  I  suspect,  to  watch  over  the  master 
rathw  than  the  boys,  and  to  try  to  moderate  his 
fetooious  temper  when  it  threatened  to  become 
dangerous. 

It  was  in  his  bearing  to  the  head  master,  however, 
toat  my  coUeague's  conduct  was  most  outrageous. 
The  first  conversation  which  I  have  recorded  proved 
to  be  typical  of  their  intercourse.     He  domineered 
over  him  openly  and  brutaUy.     I  have  heard  him 
contradict  him  roughly  before  the  whole  school.    At 
no  time  would  he  show  him  any  mark  of  respect, 
and  my  temper  often  rose  within  me  when  I  saw  the 
quiet  acquiescence  of  the  old  Doctor,  and  his  patient 
tolerance  of  this  monstrous  treatment    And  yet  the 
sight  of  it  surrounded  the  principal  alro  with  a  certain 
vague  horror  in  my  mind,  for  supposing  my  friend's 
theory  to  be  correct-and  I  could  devise  no  better 
one-how  black  must   have  been  the   story  which 
could  be  held  over  his  head  by  this  man  and,  by  fear 
of  its  pubUcity,  force  him  to  undergo  such  humilia- 
tions.   This  quiet,  gentle  Doctor  might  be  a  profound 
hypocrite,  a  criminal,  a  forger  possibly,  or  a  poisoner. 
Only  such  a  secret  as  this  could  account  for  the 
complete  power  which  the  young  man  held  over  him. 
Why  else  should  he  admit  so  hateful  a  presence  into 
his  house  and  so  harmful  an  influence  into  his  school  ? 
Why  should  he  submit  to  degradations  which  could 
not   be  witnessed,  far   less  endured,  without  indig- 
nation ?  ^ 

And  yet,  if  it  were  so,  I  was  forced  to  confess 
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f^u^L  ^^  ^"^  tt  off  with  eztnordinttT 
diipUoity.    N6YW  by  wofd  or  tign  did  he  ihow  that 
tte  young  sua'i  pnMnoe  wm  distMtefol  to  him.    I 
have  leen  him  look  pdned.  it  is  true,  after  aome 
peonlittly  outrageous  exhibition,  but  he  gave  me  the 
impression  that  it  was  always  on  account  of  the 
•cfiolars  or  of  me,  never  on  account  of  himself.    He 
apoke  to  and  of  St  James  in  an  indulgent  &shion. 
•mihng  gently  at  what  made  my  blood  boU  withS 
me.    In  his  way  of  looking  at  him  and  addieasini; 
hiDM)ne  «>uM  see  no  t»oe  of  resentment^  but  wthe? 
a  sort  of  timid  and  deprecating  good  will.    His  com- 
pany he  certainly  eourted,  and  they  spent  many  houn 
together  in  the  study  and  the  garden. 

-As  to  my  own  relations  with  Theophilus  St.  James. 
I  made  up  my  mind  from  the  beginning  that  I  should 
keep  my  temper  with  him,  and  to  that  resolution  I 
steadfestly  adhered.    If  Dr.  McCarthy  chose  to  permit 
ttis  disrespect,  and  to  condone  these  outrages,  it  was 
his  afBur  and  not  mine.    It  was  evident  that  his  one 
wish  was  that  there  should  be  peace  between  us,  and 
I  felt  that  I  could  help  him  best  by  respecting  thia 
deure.     My  easiest  way  to  do  so  was  to  avoid  my 
ooUeague,  and  this  I  did  to  the  best  of  my  ability 
When  we  were  thrown  together  I  was  quiet,  poHte,' 
and  reserved.    He,  on  his  part,  showed  me  no  ill-wilL 
but  met  me  rather  with  a  coarse  joviaUty,  and  a  rough 
fi*milianty  which  he  meant  to  be  ingratiating.     He 
was  insistent  in  his  attempts  to  get  me  into  his  room 
at  xught^  for  the  purpose  of  playing  euchre  and  of 
dnnking. 

"Old  McCarthy  doesn't  mind,"  said  he.    "Don't 
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I  JISIT/**  ?  ^i  ?*  ™'*  ^^'J^'-"  Onoa  only 
I  wwit,  wd  when  I  left,  after  a  duU  and  irroM 
•yeninft  my  hoet  was  stretched  dead  drunk  upon^ 
•of^  After  that  I  gave  the  exouee  of  a  oo^^ 
■tady,  and  spent  my  spare  hoois  alone  in  my  own 
room.  ^ 

O^e  point  npon  which  I  was  anxious  to  gain  in. 
tomation  was  as  to  how  long  these  proceedings  had 
beengomgon.  When  did  St  James  assert  hS  hold 
over  Dr.  McCarthy?  Prom  neither  of  them  could  I 
iMin  how  long  my  colleague  had  been  in  his  piesent 
rituation  One  or  two  leading  questions  upon  my  part 
were  eluded  or  ignored  in  a  manner  so  marked  that 
it  was  easy  to  see  that  they  were  both  of  them  as 

eager  to  conceal  the  point  as  I  was  to  know  it.  But 
at  last  one  evening  I  had  the  chance  of  a  chat  with 
Mis.  Carter  the  matron-for  the  Doctor  was  a  widower 
-Mid  from  her  I  got  the  information  which  I  wanted. 
It  needed  no  questioning  to  get  at  her  knowledge,  for 
she  was  «>  fnU  of  indigmition  that  she  shook^dth 
passion  as  die  spoke  of  it,  and  raised  her  hands  into 
the  air  in  tiie  earnestness  of  her  denunciation,  as  she 
described  the  grievances  which  she  had  against  mv 
colleague.  ' 

"It  was  three  years  ago,  Mr.  Weld,  that  he  first 
darkened  this  doorstep,"  she  cried.  "Three  bitter 
years  they  have  been  to  me.  The  school  had  fifty 
boys  then.  Now  it  has  twenty-two.  That's  what  he 
has  done  for  us  in  three  years.  In  another  three 
there  won  t  be  one.  And  the  Doctor,  that  amnd  of 
patience,  you  see  how  he  tieate  him,  though  heia  not 
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flt  to  Uoe  hif  boot!  for  him.  If  it  wm't  fbr  tha 
Doctor.  Ton  mfty  be  ran  thftt  I  wouldn't  itoT  mi  how 
under  the  same  roof  with  rach  •  nuui,  and  so  I  told 
him  to  hie  own  fwe,  Mr.  WeM.  If  the  Doctor  would 
only  peck  him  about  hia  buaineaa-.but  I  know  that 
I  am  saTing  more  than  I  ahouldl"  She  atopped 
henelf  with  an  e£rort»  and  apoke  no  more  upon  the 
rabject  She  had  remembered  that  I  waa  almoat  a 
Btranger  in  the  school,  and  ahe  feared  that  she  had 
been  indiscreet 

There  were  one  or  two  very  singular  pointa  about 
myooUeague.    The  chief  one  waa  that  he  rarely  took 
any  ezerdse.     There  was  a  pUying-field  within  the 
college  grounds,  and  that  wu  his  farthest  point.    If 
the  boya  went  out,  it  was  I  or  Dr.  McCarthy  who 
accompanied  them.    Sk  James  gave  as  a  reamn  for 
this  that  he  had  injured  his  knee  some  years  before 
and  that  walking  waa  painful  to  him.    For  my  own' 
part  I  put  it  down  to  pure  laziness  upon  his  partw 
for  he  was  of  an  obese,  heavy  temperament    Twice, 
however,  I  saw  him  flrom  my  window  stealing  out  of 
the  grounds  late  at  night,  and  the  second  time  I 
watched  him  return  in  the  grqr  of  the  morning  and 
ahnk  m  through  an  open  window.     These  ftirtive 
excursions  were  never  aUuded  to,  but  they  exposed 
the  hoUowness  of  his   stoiy  about   his  knee,  and 
they  mcreased  the  dislike  and  distrust  which  I  had 
of  the  man.     His  nature  seemed  to  be  vicious  to 
the  core. 

Another  point,  smaU  but  suggestive,  was  that  he 
Hardly  ever  during  the  months  that  I  was  at  WiUow 
lea  House  received  any  letters,  and  on  those  few 
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oooofcat  t%  wm  ohrUnOj  tndameii't  Wll*  i 
•m  tn  6«l7  ri.»,  Mid  itted  erny  morning  to  piok 
my  own  ooRMpondonoe  out  of  tho  bundTopon  the 
^  'J^t,  Ir"  J«^  tkemfow  how  few  w^  em 
tt«eforllr  TheophUu.8t.J«ne..  The» itemed  torn" 
to  be  sometWog  peenliMly  ominous  in  this.  What  sort 

^iinr      ^  ^  :^^  ^"^"^  "^  y««  «'  lift  h«i 
nerer  made  •  single  friend,  high  or  low,  who  cared  to 

c«ntonue  to  keep  in  touch  with  him  f  And  yet  the 
sinistCT  foot  remained  that  the  head  master  not  only 
tolerated,  but  was  even  intimate  with  him.  More  than 
'^tf^^''^  »  room  I  haye  found  thom  talking 
oonfidentiaUy  together,  and  they  would  walk  arnin 
lurm  in  deep  conversation  up  and  down  the  garden 

^\' ^^^.^^  ^  ^°«  ^  know  what  Uie  tie 
was  which  bound  them,  that  I  found  it  graduaUy  push 
out  my  othw  interests  and  become  the  main  pumM» 
of  my  Ufa  In  school  and  out  of  school,  at  meals  and 
S.  ?^'J  ^^PeT«ttt»Uy  engaged  in  watching  Dr. 
Phelps  McCarthy  and  Mr.  Theophilus  St.  jiwaw,  and 
^^^deavounng  to  solve  the  mystery  which  surrounded 

^^''\'^T'^^^J'  ""^  ^^"^'y  ^  •  little  too 
T\  T  ,  i^v°°*  ^^'^^  conceal  the  suspicions 
which  I  felt  about  the  relations  which  existed  between 
these  two  men  and  the  nature  of  the  hold  which  the 
one  appeared  to  have  over  the  other.    It  may  have 
been  my  manner  of  watohing  them,  it  may  have  been 
some  mdiscreet  question,  but  it  is  certain  that  I  showed 
too  clearly  what  I  felt.     One  night  I  was  conscious 
ti^t  the  eyes  of  Theophilus  St.  James  were  fixed  upon 
me  m  a  surly  and  menacing  stare.    I  had  a  for6bo(Ung 

u 
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of  evil,  and  I  was  not  rarpriaed  when  Dr.  McCarthy 
called  me  next  morning  into  his  stndy. 

••I  am  very  sony,  Mr.  Weld,"  said  he,  "but  I 
am  afraid  that  I  shall  be  compelled  to  dispense  with 
your  services." 

"  Perhaps  yon  would  give  me  some  reason  for  dis- 
missing me,"  I  answered,  for  I  was  conscious  of  having 
done  my  duties  to  the  best  of  my  power,  and  knew 
well  that  only  one  reason  could  be  given. 

"I  have  no  £ftult  to  find  with  you,"  said  he,  and  the 
colour  came  to  his  cheeks. 

"Yon  send  me  away  at  the  suggestion  of  my 
colleague."  > 

His  ejres  turned  away  from  mine. 

**  We  will  not  discuss  the  question,  Mr.  Weld.  It 
is  impossible  for  me  to  discuss  it.  In  justice  to  you, 
I  will  give  you  the  strongest  recommendation  for  your 
next  situation.  I  can  say  no  more.  I  hope  that  you 
will  continue  your  duties  here  until  you  have  found  a 
place  elsewhere." 

My  whole  soul  rose  against  the  iiy'ustice  of  it,  and 
yet  I  had  no  appeal  and  no  redress.  I  could  only  bow 
and  leave  the  room,  with  a  bitter  sense  of  ill-usage  at 
my  heart. 

My  first  instinct  was  to  pack  my  boxes  and  leave 
the  house.  But  the  head  master  had  given  me  per- 
mission to  remain  until  I  had  found  another  situation. 
I  was  sure  that  Sti  James  desired  me  to  go,  and  that 
was  a  strong  reason  why  I  should  stay.  If  my  presence 
annoyed  him,  I  should  give  him  as  much  of  it  as  I 
could.  I  had  begun  to  hate  him  and  to  long  to  have 
my  revenge  upon  him.     If  he  had  a  hold  over  our 
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prfndpal,  might  not  I  in  turn  obtain  one  over  him  f 
It  was  a  8ign  of  weakness  that  he  should  be  so 
•fraid  of  my  curiosity.  He  would  not  resent  it  so 
much  if  he  had  not  something  to  fear  fiom  it.  I 
entered  my  name  once  more  upon  the  books  of  the 
agents,  but  meanwhile  I  continued  to  fulfil  mv 
dutiee  at  Willow  Lea  House,  and  so  it  came  about 
that  I  was  present  at  the  denouement  of  this  singular 
situation. 

During  that  week-for  it  was  only  a  week  before 
the  crisis  oame-I  was  in  the  habit  of  going  down  each 
evenmg,  after  the  work  of  the  day  was  done,  to  inquire 
about  my  new  arrangements.    One  night,  it  was  a  cold 
and  windy  evening  in  March,  I  had  just  stepped  out 
from  the  hall  door  when  a  strange  sight  met  my  eyes. 
A  man  was  crouching  before  one  of  the  windows  of  the 
house.    His  knees  were  bent  and  his  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  the  smaU  line  of  light  between  the  cur.8in  and 
the  sash.    The  window  threw  a  square  of  brightness  in 
tout  of  it,  and  in  the  middle  of  this  the  dark  shadow 
of  this  ominous  visitor  showed  clear  and  hard.    It  was 
but  for  an  instant  that  I  saw  him,  for  he  glanced  up 
and  was  off  in  a  moment  through  the  shrubbery     I 
could  hear  the  patter  of  his  feet  as  he  ran  downthe 
road,  unta  it  died  away  in  the  distance. 

It  was  evidently  my  duty  to  turn  back  and  to  tell 
Dr.  McCarthy  what  I  had  seen.  I  found  him  in  his 
study.  I  had  expected  him  to  be  disturbed  at  such  an 
incident,  but  I  was  not  prepared  for  the  state  of  panio 
into  which  he  fell.  He  leaned  back  in  his  chair, 
white  and  gasping,  like  one  who  has  received  a  mortal 
blow. 
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"Which  window,  Mr.  Weld?"  he  asked,  wiping 
his  forehead.    ••  Which  window  was  it  ?  " 

"The  next  to  the  dining-room — Mr.  St.  James's 
window." 

"Dear  me!  Dear  me  I  This  is,  indeed,  nnfortu- 
nate!  A  man  looking  through  Mr.  St.  James's 
window ! "  He  wrung  his  hands  like  a  man  who  is 
at  hia  wits'  end  what  to  do. 

"  I  shall  be  passing  the  police-station,  sir.  Wou' ' 
you  wish  me  to  mention  the  matter  ? " 

"  No,  no,"  he  cried,  suddenly,  mastering  his  extreme 
agitation;  "I  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  some  poor 
tramp  who  intehded  to  beg.  I  attach  no  importance 
to  the  incident — none  at  all.  Don't  let  me  detain  you, 
Mr.  Weld,  if  you  wish  to  go  out." 

I  left  him  sitting  in  his  study  with  reassuring  words 
upon  his)"  lips,  but  with  horror  upon  his  face.  My 
heart  was  heavy  for  my  little  employer  as  I  started  off 
once  more  for  town.  As  I  looked  back  from  the  gate 
at  the  square  of  light  which  marked  the  window  of  my 
colleague,  I  suddenly  saw  the  black  outline  of  Dr. 
McCarthy's  figure  passing  against  the  lamp.  He  had 
hastened  from  his  study  then  to  tell  St.  James  what  he 
had  heard.  What  was  the  meaning  of  it  all,  this 
atmosphere  of  mystery,  this  inexplicable  terror,  these 
confidences  between  two  such  dissimilar  men?  I 
thought  and  thought  as  I  walked,  but  do  what  I 
would  I  could  not  hit  upon  any  adequate  conclusion. 
I  little  knew  how  near  I  was  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem. 

It  was  very  late—nearly  twelve  o'clock— when  I 
returned,  and  the  lights  were  all  out  save  one  in  the 
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Doctor's  study.  The  black,  gloomy  house  loomed 
before  me  as  I  walked  up  the  drive,  its  sombre  bulk 
broken  only  by  the  one  glimmering  point  of  brightness. 
I  let  myself  in  with  my  latch-key,  and  was  about  to 
enter  my  own  room  when  my  attention  was  arrested  by 
a  short,  sharp  cry  like  that  of  a  man  in  pain.  I 
stood  and  listened,  my  hand  upon  the  handle  of  my 
door. 

All  was  silent  i  the  house  save  for  a  distant 
murmur  of  voices  which  came,  I  knew,  from  the 
Doctor's  room.  I  stole  quietly  down  the  corridor  in 
that  direction.  The  sound  resolved  itself  now  into 
two  voices,  the  rough  bullying  tones  of  St.  James  and 
the  lower  tone  of  the  Doctor,  the  one  apparently 
insisting  and  the  other  arguing  and  pleading.  Four 
thin  lines  of  light  in  the  blackness  showed  me  the  door 
of  the  Doctor's  room,  and  step  by  step  I  drew  nearer 
to  it  in  the  darkness.  St.  James's  voice  within  rose 
louder  and  louder,  and  his  words  now  came  plainly  to 
my  ear. 

"  I'll  have  every  pound  of  it.  If  you  won't  give  it 
me  I'll  take  it.    Do  you  hear  ? " 

Dr.  McCarthy's  reply  was  inaudible,  but  the  angry 
voice  broke  in  again. 

"  Leave  you  destitute  I  I  leave  you  this  little  gold- 
mine of  a  school,  and  that's  enough  for  one  old  man,  is 
it  not?  How  am  I  to  set  up  in  Australia  without 
money  ?    Answer  me  that  I " 

Again  the  Doctor  said  something  in  a  soothing 
voice,  but  his  answer  only  roused  his  companion  to  a 
higher  pitch  of  fury. 

"Done   for   me!     What    have    you   ever   done 
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for  me  except  what  yon  couldn't  help  doing?  It 
WW  for  your  good  name,  not  for  my  safety,  that 
you  cared.  But  enough  cackle  I  I  must  get  on  my 
way  before  morning.  Will  you  open  your  safe  i 
will  you  not  ?  " 

"Oh,  James,  how  can  you  use  me  sot"  cried  a 
wailmg  voice,  and  then  there  came  a  sudden  Httle 
scream  of  pain.  At  the  sound  of  that  helpless  appeal 
ftom  brutal  violence  I  lost  for  once  that  temper  upon 
which  I  had  prided  myselt  Eveiy  bit  of  manhood  in 
me  cned  out  against  any  further  neutrality.  With  my 
walldng  cane  in  my  hand  I  rushed  into  the  study.  As 
I  did  so  I  was  conscious  that  the  hall-door  bell  was 
violently  ringing. 

'•  You  villain  I "  I  cried,  "let  him  go  1 " 
jae  two  men  were  standing  in  front  of  a  smaU  safe, 
whidi  stood  against  one  wall-of  the  Doctor's  room. 
St  James  held  the  old  man  by  the  wrist,  and  he  had 

twisted  his  arm  round  in  order  to  force  him  to  produce 
the  key.  My  Uttle  head  master,  white  but  resolute 
was  struggling  furiously  in  the  grip  of  the  burly 
aade<»  The  buUy  ghired  over  his  shoulder  at  me 
with  a  mixture  of  fury  and  terror  upon  his  brutal 
featmjM.  Then,  realizing  that  I  was  alone,  he 
dropped  his  victim  and  made  for  me  with  a  horrible 
curse. 

"You  infernal  spy!"  he  cried.  "I'll  do  for  you 
anyhow  before  I  leave." 

I  am  not  a  very  strong  man,  and  I  realized  that 
I  was  helpless  if  once  at  close  quarters  Twice  I 
cut  at  him  with  my  stick,  but  he  rushed  in  at  me 
R'lth  a   murderous   growl,   and  seized  me  by  the 
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throat  with  both  his  xntuciilar  hands.  I  fell  baok- 
waidfl  and  he  on  the  top  of  me,  with  a  grip  which 
was  squeezing  the  life  &om  me.  I  was  consdons  of 
his  malignant  yellow-tinged  eyes  within  a  few  inches 
of  my  own,  and  then  with  a  beating  of  pulses  in 
my  head  and  a  singing  in  my  ears,  my  senses  slipped 
away  from  me.  But  even  in  that  supreme  moment 
I  was  aware  that  the  door-bell  was  stiU  violently 
ringing. 

Whm  I  came  to  myself,  I  was  lying  upon  the 
sofa  in  i^r.  McCarthy's  study,  and  the  Doctor  him- 
self wad  seated  beside  me.  He  appeared  to  be 
watching  me  intently  and  anxiously,  for  as  I 
opened  my  eyes  and  looked  about  me  he  gave  a 
great  cry  of  relief.  "  Thank  God  1"  he  cried.  "Thank 
Qodr 

"Where  is  he?"  I  asked,  looking  round  the  room. 
As  I  did  so,  I  became  aware  that  the  furniture  was 
scattered  in  every  direction,  and  that  there  were 
traces  of  an  even  more  violent  straggle  than  that  in 
which  I  had  been  engaged. 

The  Doctor  sank  his  face  between  his  hands. 
"They  have   him,"   he   groaned.     "After  these 
years  of  trial  they  have  him  again.    But  how  thank- 
ful I  am  that  he  has  not  for  a  second  time  stained 
his  hands  in  blood." 

As  the  Doctor  spoke  I  becatae  aware  that  a  man 
in  the  braided  jacket  of  an  inspector  of  police  was 
standing  in  the  doorway. 

"Yes,  sir,"  he  remarked,  "you  have  had  a  pretty 
narrow  escape.  If  we  had  not  got  in  when  we  did, 
you  would  not  be  here  to  tell  the  tale.    I  don't 
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fa  no  «^  now  for  .e««y.    I„  ,^°7^.  ^^ 

"Your  son?" 

wUowa    fti,*!  hT  .      ^^y  J''^'  escaped  the 

^nolf.     ^'  '""  °'  ""*°«y  ol'ftM,  the« 
employm»t  her.  „  you  have  ^X^^'Z 
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rough  and  overbearing  manners  he  made  my  own 
life  miserable,  and  that  of  his  fellow-masters  unbear- 
able.     You   have  been  with  us  for  four  months, 
Mr.   Weld,  but  no   other  master  endured  him  so 
long.     I  apologize   now  for  all  you  have  had  to 
submit  to,  but  I  ask  you  what  else  could  I  do? 
For  his  dead  mother's  sake  I  could  not  let  harm 
come  to  him  as  long  as  it  was  in  my  power  to 
fend   it  off.     Only  under   my  roof  could  he  find 
a  refuge— the  only   spot  in  all  the  world— and 
how   could  I  keep  him  here  without  its  exciting 
remark  unless  I  gave  him  some   occupation?      I 
made   him   English  master   therefore,   and  in    that 
capacity  I  have  protected  him  here  for  three  years. 
You  have  no  doubt  observed  that  he  never  during 
the  daytime  went  beyond  the  college  grounds.    You 
now    understand   the   reason.     But  when   to-night 
you  came  to  me  with  your  report  of  a  man  who 
was  looking  through  his  window,  I  understood  that 
his  retreat  was  at  last  discovered.    I  besought  him 
to  fly   at  once,   but  he   had   been   drinking,    the 
unhappy  fellow,  and  my  words  fell  upon  deaf  ears. 
When    at  last  he   made   up   his  mind  to   go   he 
wished  to  take  from  me  in  his  flight  every  shilling 
which    I    possessed.    It   was  your    entrance   which 
saved   me   from    him,    while    the   police    in    turn 
arrived  only  just  in  time  to  rescue  you.     I  have 
made  myself  amenable   to   the  law  by   harbouring 
an  escaped  prisoner,  and  remain  here  in  the  custody 
of  the   inspector,  but   a   prison  has  no  terrors  for 
me  after  what  I  have  endured  in  this  house  during 
the  last  three  years." 
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«It  aeenu  to  me,  Doctor,"  said  the  innwctor 
"that,  if  you  have  farokea  the  law,  you  have  had 
quite  enough  puniahment  already." 

"God  knows  I  havel"  cried  Dr.  McCarthy,  and 
aank  hu  haggard  face  upon  his  hands. 


THE  BROWN  HAND 

EviBT  one  knows  that  Sir  Dominiok  Holden,  the 
funoTu  Indian  snigeon,  nuule  me  his  heir,  and  that 
his  death  changed  me  in  an  hour  from  a  hard- 
working  and  impeooniotts  medical  num  to  a  well- 
to^o  landed  proprietor.  Many  know  also  that  there 
were  at  least  five  people  between  the  inheritance 
and  me,  and  that  Sir  Dominick's  selection  appeared 
to  be  altogether  arbitrary  and  whimsical.  I  can 
assure  them,  however,  that  they  are  quite  wi^tftkent 
and  that,  although  I  only  knew  Sir  Dominick  in 
the  closing  years  of  his  life,  there  were  none  the 
less  very  real  reasons  why  he  should  show  his 
goodwill  towards  me.  As  a  matter  of  fisct^  though 
I  say  it  myself,  no  man  ever  did  m(ne  for  another 
than  I  did  for  my  Indian  undo.  I  cannot  expect 
the  stoiy  to  be  believed,  but  it  is  so  singular  that 
I  should  feel  that  it  was  a  breach  of  duty  if  I 
did  not  put  it  upon  record — so  here  it  is,  and 
your  belief  or  incredulity  is  your  own  aflkir. 

Sir  Dominick  Holden,  G.B.,  KG.S.L,  and  I  don't 
know  what  besides,  was  the  most  distinguished  Indian 
surgeon  of  his  day.  In  the  Army  originally,  he 
afterwards  settled  down  into  civil  practice  in  Bombay, 
and  visited  as  a  consoltant  every  part  of  India,    His 
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SSL^i***.T'°'*'*^  ^  oonnection  with  the 
^antel  Hcpital,  which  he  founded  «d  nZr^ 
The^e  came,  however,  when  hi.  i«,n  coSTn 
began  to  diow  sign,  of  the  long  .train  to  whilS 
h^-ul^ected  it,  and  hi.  broui  vnctiL^%t 
^   not,  perhep.   entirely  dirinterestod   upon  the 
IHrfnt)   were   nnanimou.  in   recommending  Wm   to 
«tum  to  England.     He  held   on   to   iSg  „   hi 
conld    but  at  la.t  he  developed  nervou.  ^mptomj 
of  a  very  pronounced  character,  and  no  caie  back 
a  broken  man,  to  hi.  native  county  of  WiltaWre 
He  bought  a  conriderable   eetato  Jth  aTaS 

nS?T  "ir  '^'  "^  °^  Sali.bury  Plain,  J 
devoted  hi.  0  d  jge  to  the  .tudy  of  Compaiti^ 

XlT'  ""^'l^  ^  ^  ^^«d  hobby^lS 
We,  and  in  which  he  wa.  a  foremct  authority 

We  of  the  family  were,  a.  may  be  imadned 

and  childlew  uncle  to  Engknd.  On  hi.  part,  althouiS 
by  no  mean,  exuberant  in  hi.  ho.pitaUtVhe  2wS 
.ome  .en«,  of  hi.  duty  to  hi.  relatSJ^'^'and  ^ft 
u.m  turn  had  an  invitation  to  virithii  iC^^e 
aecounte  of  my  cousin,  it  app^  to  be  a  mShol^ 

nuTBt.  My  wife  was  .o  carefully  excluded  in  f^^ 
mvitotion  that  my  first  impul«,^"  to  ^f^e  't 

and  so,  with  her  consent,  I  set  out  one  Octobei 
^temoon  upon  my  visit  to  Wiltshire,  with  HtUe 
thought  of  what  that  visit  was  to  entail 

My  uncle',  estate  was  situated  where  the  arable 
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Und  of  the  plaini  begins  to  twell  npwaide  into  the 
lounded  ohalk  hille  which  tie  oharaoteristio  of  the 
ooant7.    Ai  I  drove  from  Dinton  Stetion  in  the  waning 
light  of  that  automn  day,  I  was  impressed  by  the  weird 
nature  of  the  scenery.     The  few  scattered  cottages 
of  the  peasants  were  so  dwarfed  oy  the  huge  evidences 
of  prehistoric  life,  that  the  present  appeared  to  be  a 
dream  and  the  past  to  be  the  obtrisive  and  master- 
ful reality.    The   road  wound   through  the  valleys, 
formed  by  a  succession  of  grassy  hills,  and  the  summit 
of  each  was  cut  and  carved  into  the  most  elaborate 
fortifications,  some   ciroolar  and  some  square,   but 
aU  on  a  scale  which  has  defied  the  winds  and  the 
rains  of  many  centuries.     Some  call  them  Boman 
and  some  British,  but  their  true  origin  and  the  reasons 
for  this  particular  tract  of  country  being  so  interlaced 
with  entrenchments  have  never   been  finally  made 
dear.    Here  and  there  on  the  long,  smooth,  olive- 
coloured  slopes  there   rose  small  rounded   barrows 
or   tumuli     Beneath  them  lie  the  cremated   ashes 
of  the  race  which  cut  so  deeply  into  the  hills,  but 
their  graves  tell  us  nothing  save  that  a  jar  full  of 
dust  represents  the  man  who  once  laboured  under 
the  sun. 

,  It  was  through  this  weird  country  that  I  ap- 
proached my  uncle's  residence  of  Eodenhurst,  and 
the  house  was,  as  I  found,  in  due  keeping  with 
its  surroundings.  Two  broken  and  weather-stained 
pillars,  each  surmounted  by  a  mutilated  heraldic 
emblem,  flanked  the  entrance  to  a  neglected  drive. 
A  cold  wind  whistled  through  the  elms  which 
lined  it,  and  the  air  was  full  of  the  drifting  leaves. 
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jf  .?•  *«[  •»*  Mdar  the  gloomy  Mch  of  tw-.  . 

M  hyhig  bntler  in  order  to  malm  ^JT  J 
qwintence.  ^'  ™^  ^^^^  •  w- 

with «)m.«iiiig rfu ddwJriT* -'^   '  "7 ""~" 

mo»  fitted  to  h„M  one'.TtaST  ^^  ™ 
the  ft»m,work  of  .  giant,  buf  he  hi^  fiJT.;" 
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QBtil  hi!  Mtt  dangled  ftnight  down  in  »  ihooking 
fcjWon  frwn  .  ptir  of  hrond  tnd  bony  Aonld«ii 

^SiiT'^^  But  hi.  i^e^tho«>  peering 
Ught-blue  eyei-they  were  the  moit  wrertiveTi^ 
of  his  peouliantiei.  It  wm  not  their  oolonr  slone^ 
nor  WM  it  the  unboah  of  hair  in  which  they  lurked- 
but  it  wu  the  ezpration  which  I  read  in  them! 
Fot^  appearance  and  bearing  of  the  man  were 
maaterf ul,  and  one  expected  a  certain  corresponding 
arrogance  in  his  (^ea,  but  instead  of  that  I  read  tte 
toA  which  tells  of  »  spirit  cowed  and  crushed,  the 
fartive,  expectant  look  of  the  dog  whose  master  has 
tdwn  the  whip  from  the  rack.  I  formed  my  own 
medicBl  diagnosis  upon  one  glance  at  those  criUoal 
•od  yet  appealing  eyes.  I  believed  that  he  was 
stricken  with  some  mortal  ailment,  that  he  knew 
himself  to  be  exposed  to  sudden  death,  and  that  he 
lived  in  terror  of  it.  Such  was  my  judgment-a  fidae 
one.  as  the  event  showed;  but  I  mention  it  that  it 
may  help  you  to  realise  the  look  which  I  read  in 
his  eyes. 

My  uncle's  welcome  was,  as  I  have  said,  a  courteous 
^e,  and  in  an  hour  or  so  I  found  myself  seated 
between  him  and  his  wife  at  a  comfortable  dinner, 
with  cunous  pungent  delicacies  upon  the  table,  and  a 
stealthy,  quick-eyed  Oriental  waiter  behind  his  chair 
mie  old  couple  had  come  round  to  that  tragic  imitation 
of  the  dawn  of  life  when  husband  and  wife,  having 
lost  or  scattered  all  those  who  were  taeir  intimates, 
find  themselves  face  to  face  and  alone  once  more 
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Uieir  work  done,  and  the  end  aearing  fwt.    Thow  who 
Uvo  »«a^  that  .tage  in  n«^tnL  «d  k™  wto 
can  chjjng.  thd,  ™.ter  into  .  gentle  Indian  Z^ 
have  come  a.  vioton,  thwngh  the  ordeal  of  life,    my 
Holden  wa.  a  mdl,  .tet  woman,  with  a  kindly  w 
ond  her  exprewion  a.  A»  glaneed  at  him  ™  ![ 
certriicate  of  ch.«cter  to  hL  hnaband.     AnHet 
tt'ugh  I  read  a  mutnd  love  in  their  glanoeTl  ^ 
ato  a  mntn.1  hom»,  .^  ,ecogni«d  in  her  faU  ,^ 
^t.on  of  that  ..ealthy  fear  which  I  detect^ 
m«ir  talk  wae  wmetimes  meny  and  *,metime8  Z 
bnt  th«,w.e  .  fo^  ^^  ^  ^  ^  »*^ 

a  nat»ralne»  m. their  «dnes.  which  told  me  tLH 
hea^  heut  beat  npon  either  aide  of  me. 

We  were  sitting  over  onr  first  glass  of  wine  and 

took  a  turn  which  produced  a  remarkable  effect  upon 

I  ^     Ti  ^''^'    ^  °^^°<^  '^^^  what  it  r« 
which  started  the  topic   of  the   supernatural.  LtTt 

Ztto?^   ""^  ^"''^  '^'"^  '^'  '^«  •^^nnal  in 
psychical  experiences  was  a  subject  to  which  I  had 

Sn  TI"l"?iT^'  ''"°^  *  ^'  <^-l  of  -^^' 
tion.    I  concluded  by  narrating  my  experiences  when 

as  a  member  of  the  Psychical  Itesearch  Society,  iZ 

formed  one  of  a  committee  of  thx^  who  s^t  Te 

night   m   a   haunted   house.    Our  adventu^    were 

neiaier  exciting  nor  convincing,  but,  such  as  it  waT 

^e    story   appeared   to    interest   my  auditors   in  al 

remarkable   degree.    They   listened   with   an   ea.er 

them  which  I  could  not  understand.    Lady  Holden 
immediately  afterwards  rose  and  left  the  rooi^ 
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Sir  Dominick  pushed  the  cigar-bos  over  to  me 
and  we  smoked  for  some  Kttle  tim  -  in  siieuce.  That 
hnge  bony  hand  of  his  was  twitch:, ig  as  he  mi=,'4  it 
with  his  cheroot  to  his  lips,  and  I  x4t  that  the  man's 
nerves  were  vibrating  like  fiddle-strings.  My  iustincts 
told  me  that  he  was  on  the  verge  of  some  intimate 
confidence  and  I  feared  to  speak  lest  I  should  inter- 
rupt It.  At  last  he  turned  towards  me  with  a  spas- 
modic gesture  like  a  man  who  throws  his  last  sc  uple 
to  the  wmds.  ^ 

"From  the  Kttle  that  I  have  seen  of  you  it  appears 
to  me  Dr.  Hardacre."  said  he,  "  that  you  are  the  very 
man  I  have  wanted  to  meet." 
"  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it,  sir." 
"Your  head  seems  to  be  cool  and  steady.     You 
will  acqmt  me  of  any  desire  to  flatter  you.  for  the 
wrcumstances  are  too  serious  to  permit  of  insincerities 
You  have  some  special  knowledge  upon  these  subjects 
and  you  evidently  view  them  from  that  phUosophical 
standpomt  which  robs  them  of  all  vulgar  terror     I 
presume  that  the  sight  of  an  apparition  would  not 
seriously  discompose  you  ?  '* 
"I  think  not,  sir." 

•'  Would  even  interest  you,  perhaps  ? " 
"Most  intensely." 

"As  a  psychical  observer,  you   would   probably 
mvestigate  it  in    as  impersonal   a   fashion   as   an 
astronomer  investigates  a  wandering  comet  ? " 
"Precisely." 
He  gave  a  heavy  sigh. 

"  Believe  me,  Dr.  Hardacre,  there  was  a  tune  when 
I  could  have  spoken  as  you  do  now.    My  nerve  was 
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a  by-word  in  India.  Even  the  Mutiny  never  shook 
it  for  an  instant  And  yet  you  see  what  I  am  reduced 
to— the  most  timorous  man,  perhaps,  in  all  this  county 
of  Wiltshire.  Do  not  speak  too  bravely  upon  this 
subject,  or  you  may  find  yourself  subjected  to  as  long- 
drawn  a  test  as  I  am— a  test  which  can  only  end  in 
the  madhouse  or  the  grave." 

I  waited  patiently  until  he  should  see  fit  to  go 
farther  in  his  confidence.  His  preamble  had,  I  need 
not  say,  filled  me  with  interest  and  expectation. 

"For  some  years.  Dr.  Hardacre,"  he  continued 
•my  life  and  that  of  my  wife  have  been  made  miser- 
able by  a  cause-  which  is  so  grotesque  that  it  borders 
upon  the  ludicrous.  And  yet  familiarity  has  never 
made  it  more  easy  to  bear-on  the  contrary,  as  time 
passes  my  nerves  become  more  worn  and  shattered 
by  the  constant  attrition.  If  you  have  no  physical 
fears.  Dr.  Hardacre,  I  should  very  much  value 
your  opinion  upon  this  phenomenon  which  troubles 
us  so." 

"For  what  it  is  worth  my  opinion  is  entirely  at 
your  service.  May  I  ask  the  nature  of  the  phe- 
nomenon ? " 

"  I  think  that  your  experiences  will  have  a  higher 
evidential  value  if  you  are  not  told  in  advance  what 
you  may  expect  to  encounter.  You  are  yourself  aware 
of  the  quibbles  of  unconscious  cerebration  and  sub- 
jective impressions  with  which  a  scientific  sceptic  may 
throw  a  doubt  upon  your  statement.  It  would  be  as 
well  to  guard  against  them  in  advance." 

"What  shall  I  do,  then?" 

"I  will  teU  you.    Would  you  mind  following  me 
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fZJV      ^'  •'^  ■"»  ™*  o'  «■«  dining-room  and 
iS/fi""^  I««8»  «■>«  we  came  to  i^J^j"/ 
Inmde  there  wa.  a  large  bare  room  fitted  «,  ^^l 
tory.  mth  numeroaa  adentifio  imtrumenta  and  totZ 
A  ,hdf  ».dong  one  ride,  upon  which  th^  ZS". 

=ort^yrcrAtr£^ 

my  house  was  bumed  down  in  Bomb^jn  '92  V^ 
a  most  unfortunate  affiur  for  me_h;%„„  J  ^^ 

one.    I  had  example,  oft^;  n^^diS  '^ 

I  glanced  over  them,  and  saw  that  they  reaUv 
were  of  a  very  great  value  and  rarity  from  I  ^c^ 
logical  point  of  view:  bloated  orgaii,  gaping ^'^^ 
distorted  bones,   odious   parasitesla  sifgS^f  ^ 
bition  of  the  products  of  India.  ^ 

«^"i?^!".S  "  ^°'*  *®'  *  «"^^  settee  here-  said 
my  host.  "It  was  fer  from  our  intention  to  ;ffera 
pest  so  meagre  an  accommodation,  but  since  X,! 
have  taken  this  turn,  it  would  be  a  gre^LS 

S  "^^  V^  ""  ^^^  ^°^^  consentT  splnf  ^ 
night  in  this  apartment  I  beg  that  you  ^  Z 
hesitate  to  let  me  know  if  the  idea  should  ^t  «Sl 
repugnant  to  you."  oe  at  aU 

"On  the  contrary."  I  aaiii    »ih  ;.  —    .. 
,^l,2e."  '  "  ™°s'  accept- 

"My  own  room  is  the  second  on  the  left,  so  thafc 
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if  you  should  feel  that  you  are  in  need  of  company  a 
call  would  always  hring  me  to  your  side." 

"I  trust  that  I  shall  not  be  compelled  to  disturb 
you." 

"  It  is  unlikely  that  I  shall  be  asleep.  I  do  not 
sleep  much.    Do  not  hesitate  to  summon  me." 

And  so  with  this  agreement  we  joined  Lady 
Tlolden  in  the  drawing-room  and  talked  of  lighter 
things. 

It  was  no  affectation  upon  my  part  to  say  that  the 
prospect  of  my  night's  adventure  was  an  agreeable  one. 
I  have  no  pretence  to  greater  physical  courage  than 
my  neighbours,  but  familiarity  with  a  subject  robs  it 
of  those  vague  and  undefined  terrors  which  are  the 
most  appalling  to  the  imaginative  mind.  The  human 
brain  is  capable  of  only  one  strong  emotion  at  a  time, 
and  if  it  be  filled  with  curiosity  or  scientific  enthusiasm, 
there  is  no  room  for  fear.  It  is  true  that  I  had  my 
uncle's  assurance  that  he  had  himself  originally  taken 
this  point  of  view,  but  I  reflected  that  the  breakdown 
of  his  nervous  system  might  be  due  to  his  forty  years 
in  India  as  'much  as  to  any  psychical  experiences 
which  had  befallen  him.  I  at  least  was  sound  in  nerve 
and  brain,  and  it  was  with  something  of  the  pleasurable 
thrill  of  anticipation  with  which  the  sportsman  takes 
his  position  beside  the  haunt  of  his  game  that  I  shut 
the  laboratory  door  behind  me,  and  partially  undressing, 
lay  down  upon  the  rug-covered  settee. 

It  was  not  an  ideal  atmosphere  for  a  bedroom. 
The  air  was  heavy  with  many  chemical  odours,  that  of 
methylated  spirit  predominating.  Nor  were  the  deco- 
rations of  my  chamber  very  sedative.    The  odious  line 
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of  glass  jara  with  their  relics  of  disease  and  suffering 
stretched  in  front  of  my  very  eyes.    There  was  no 
blind  to  the  window,  and  a  three-quarter  moon  streamed 
Its  white  light  into  the  room,  tracing  a  silver  square 
with  filigree  lattices  upon  the  opposite  wall.    When  I 
had  extinguished  my  candle  this  one  bright  patch  in 
the  midst  of  the  general  gloom  had  certainly  an  eerie 
and  discomposing  aspect.    A  rigid  and  absolute  silence 
reigned  throughout  the  old  house,  so  that  the  low  swish 
of  the  branches  in  the  garden  came  softly  and  sooth- 
ingly to  my  ears.    It  may  have  been  the  hypnotic 
lullaby  of  this  gentle  susurrus,  or  it  may  have  been  the 
result  of  my  tiring  day,  but  after  many  dozings  and 
many  efforts  to  regain  my  clearness  of  perception,  I 
fell  at  last  into  a  deep  and  dreamless  sleep. 

I  was  awakened  by  some  sound  in  the  room,  and  I 
instantly  raised  myself  upon  my  elbow  on  the  couch. 
Some  hours  had  passed,  for  the  square  patch  upon  the 
wall  had  slid  downwards  and  sideways  until  it  lay 
obUquely  at  the  end  of  my  bed.    The  rest  of  the  room 
was  in  deep  shadow.    At  first  I  could  see  nothing, 
presently,  as  my  eyes  became  accustomeli  to  the  faint 
light,  I  was  aware,  with  a  thrill  which  all  my  scientific 
absorption  could  not  entirely  prevent,  that  something 
was  moving  slowly  along  the  Une  of  the  wall.    A 
gentle,  shuffing  sound,  as  of  soft  sUppers,  came  to  my 
ears,  and  I  dimly  discerned  a  human  figure  walking 
stealthily   from    the   direcUon  of  the  door.     As  it 
emerged  into  the  patch  of  moonlight  I  saw  very  clearly 
what  it  was  and  how  it  was  employed.    It  was  a  man, 
short  and  squat,  dressed  in  some  sort  of  dark-grey 
gown,  which  hung  straight  from  his  shoulders  to  his 
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feet  The  moon  shone  npon  the  side  of  his  foce,  and 
I  saw  that  it  was  chocolate-brown  in  colour,  with  a 
baU  of  black  hair  like  a  woman's  at  the  back  of  hia 
head.  He  walked  slowly,  and  his  eyes  were  cast 
upwards  towards  the  line  of  bottles  which  contained 
those  gruesome  remnants  of  humanity.  He  seemed  to 
examine  each  jar  with  attention,  and  then  to  pass  on 
to  the  next.  T^Tien  he  had  come  to  the  end  of  the 
line,  immediately  opposite  my  bed,  he  stopped,  faced 
me,  thTttw  up  his  hands  with  a  gesture  of  despair,  and 
vanished  from  my  sight. 

I  have  said  that  he  threw  up  his   hands,  but  I 
should  have  said  his  arms,  for  as  he  assumed  that 
attitude  of  despair  I  observed  a  singular  peculiarity 
about  his  appearance.     He  had  only  one  hand  I    As 
the  sleeves  drooped  down  from  the  upflung  arms  I  saw 
the  left  plainly,  but  the  right  ended  in  a  knobby  and 
unsightly  stump.     In  every  other  way  his  appearance 
was  so  natural,  and  I  had  both  seen  and  heard  him 
so  clearly,  that  I  could  easily  have  beUeved  that  he 
was  an  Indian  servant  of   Sir  Dominick's  who  had 
come   into  my  room  in  search   of  something.     It 
was  only  his  sudden  disappearance  which  suggested 
anything  more  sinister  to  me.     As  it  was  I  sprang 
from  my  couch,  Ut   a   candle,  and    examined   the 
whole  room  carefully.     Thae  were  no  signs  of  my 
visitor,  and  I  was  forced  to  conclude  that  there  had  really 
been  something  outside  the  normal  laws  of  Nature  in 
his  appearance.    I  lay  awake  for  the  remainder  of  th? 
night,  but  nothing  else  occurred  to  disturb  me. 

I  am  an  early  riser,  but  my  uncle  was  an  even 
earlier  one,  for  I  found  him  pacing  up  and  down  the 
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hwn  at  the  aide  of  the  houae.  He  ran  towards  me 
to  his  eagemeaa  when  he  saw  me  come  out  hom  the 
door. 

"WeU,weUl''hecried.    "Did  you  see  him  f 
"  An  Indian  with  one  hand  ? " 
"Precisely." 

"Yes,  I  saw   him"-and   I   told  him   aU   that 

occurred.    When  I  had  finished,  he  led  the  way  into 
his  study, 

"We  have  a  Kttle  time  before  breakfast,"  said  he. 
"It  wiU  suffice  to  give  you  an  explanation  of  this 
extraordinary  af&ir— so   far  as  I  can   expLun  that 
which  is  essentiaUy  inexpUcable.    In  the  first  place 
when  I  tell  you  that  for  four  years  I  have  rever  passed 
one  single  night,  either  in  Bombay,  aboard  ship,  or 
here  in  England  without  my  sleep  being  broken'  by 
this  fellow,  you  will  understand  why  it  is  that  I  am 
a  wreck  of  my  former  self;    His  programme  is  always 
the  same.    He  appears  by  my  bedside,  shakes  me 
roughly  by  the  shoulder,  passes  from  my  room  into  the 
laboratory,  walks  slowly  along  the  line  of  my  bottles, 
and  then  vanishes.    For  more  than  a  thousand  times 
he  has  gone  through  the  same  routine." 
"  What  does  he  want  ?  '* 
"He  wants  his  hand." 
"His  hand?" 

"Yes,  it  came  about  in  this  way.  I  was  sum- 
moned  to  Peshawur  for  a  consultation  some  ten  years 
ago,  and  while  there  I  was  asked  to  look  at  the  hand 
of  a  native  who  was  passing  through  with  an  Afghan 
caravan.  The  feUow  came  from  some  mountain  tribe 
living  away  at  the  back  of  beyond  somewhere  on  the 
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other  side  of  Kaffiriatan.  He  talked  a  bastard  Pushtoo, 
and  it  was  all  I  could  do  to  understand  him.  He  was 
Buffering  from  a  soft  sarcomatous  swelling  of  one  of 
the  metacarpal  joints,  tA  I  made  him  realize  that  it 
was  only  by  losing  his  hand  that  he  could  hope  to  save 
his  life.  After  much  persuasion  he  consented  to  the 
operation,  and  he  asked  me,  when  it  was  over,  what 
fee  I  demanded.  The  poor  fellow  was  almost  a 
beggar,  so  that  the  idea  of  a  fee  was  absurd,  but  I 
answered  in  jest  that  my  fee  should  be  his  hand, 
and  that  I  proposed  to  add  it  to  my  pathological 
collection. 

"To  my  surprise  he  demurred  very  much  to  the 
suggestion,  and  he  explained  that  according  to  his 
religion  it  was  an  all-important  matter  that  the  body 
should  be  reunited  after  death,  and  so  make  a  perfect 
dwelling  for  the  spirit.    The  belief  is,  of  course,  an 
old  one,  and  the  mummies  of  the  Egyptians  arose  from 
an  analogous  superstition.    I  answered  him  that  his 
hand  was  already  oflf,  and  asked  him  how  he  intended 
to  preserve  it.    He  replied  that  he  would  pickle  it  in 
salt  and  carry  it  about  with  him.    I  suggested  that  it 
might  be  safer  in  my  keeping  than  in  his,  and  that  I 
iipd  better  means  than  salt  for  preserving  St.    On 
realizing  that  I  really  intended  to  carefully  keep  it, 
his  opposition  vanished   instantly.    'But  remember, 
sahib,'  said  he, '  I  shall  want  it  back  when  I  am  dead.' 
I  laughed  at  the  remark,  and  so  the  matter  ended. 
I  returned  to  my  practice,  and  he  no  doubt  in  the 
course  of  time  was  able  to  continue  his  journey  to, 
A^hanistan. 

"Well,  as  I  told  you  last  night,  I  had  a  bad  fixe 
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in  my  hoiue  at  Bombay.  Half  of  it  was  burned  down, 
and,  among  other  things,  my  pathological  collection 
was  laxgely  destroyed.  What  yon  see  are  the  poor 
remains  of  it  The  hand  of  the  Lillman  went  with 
the  rest,  but  I  gave  the  matter  nj  particular  thought 
at  the  time.    That  was  six  years  ago. 

"Four  years  ago— two  years  after  the  fire — I  was 
awakened  one  night  by  a  furious  tugging  at  my  sleeve. 
I  sat  up  under  the  impression  that  my  favourite  mastifif 
was  trying  to  arouso  me.  Instead  of  this,  I  saw  my 
Indian  patient  of  long  ago,  dressed  in  the  long  grey 
gown  which  was  the  badge  of  his  peuple.  He  was 
holding  up  his  stump  and  looking  reproachfully  at 
me.  He  then  went  over  to  my  bottles,  which  at  that 
time  I  kept  in  my  room,  and  he  examined  then!  care- 
fully, after  which  he  gave  a  gesture  of  anger  and 
vanished.  I  realized  that  he  had  just  died,  and  that 
he  had  come  to  claim  my  promise  that  I  should  keep 
his  limb  in  safety  for  him. 

"  Well,  there  you  have  it  all.  Dr.  Hardacra  Every 
night  at  the  same  hour  for  four  years  this  performance 
has  been  repeated.  It  is  a  simple  thing  in  itself,  but 
it  has  worn  me  out  like  water  dropping  on  a  stone. 
It  has  brought  a  vile  insomnia  with  it,  for  I  cannot 
sleep  now  for  the  expectation  of  his  coming.  It  has 
poisoned  my  old  age  and  that  of  my  wife,  who  has 
been  the  sharer  in  this  great  trouble.  But  there  is 
the  breakfast  gong,  and  she  will  be  waiting  impatiently 
to  know  how  it  fared  with  you  last  night.  We  are 
both  much  indebted  to  you  for  your  gallantry,  for  it 
takes  something  from  Uie  weight  of  our  misfortune 
-when  we  sluoe  it^  even  for  a  single  night,  with  a  friend. 
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and  it  rMMonw  ut  m  to  our  sanity,  which  we  an  aome- 
times  dnven  to  question." 

^  was  the  ooiioos  nanatiye  which  Sir  Dominick 
confided  to  mft-a  stoiy  which  to  many  would  have 
appeared  to  be  a  grotesque  impossibiUty,  but  which, 
aflermy  experience  of  the  night  before,  and  my  previous 
knowledge  of  such  things.  I  was  prepared  to  accept  as 
an  absolute  fact.  I  thought  deeply  over  the  matter, 
and  brought  the  whole  range  of  my  wading  and  ex- 
perience to  bear  upon  it  After  breakfast.  I  surprised 
my  host  and  hostess  by  announcing  that  I  was  retum- 
mg  to  London  by  the  next  train. 

"My  dear  doctor,"  cried  Sir  Dominick  in  creat 
dutress.  "you  make  me  feel  that  I  have  been  gSuty 
of  a  gross  breach  of  hospitaUty  in  intruding  thS  un- 
fortunate matter  upon  you.  I  should  have  borne  my 
own  burden."  ^ 

T  7'  ^l^^^>  '^*  "matter  which  is  taking  me  to 
London.  I  answered ;  «  but  you  are  mistaken.  I  assure 
you.  If  you  thmk  that  my  experience  of  kst  night  was 
an  unpleasant  one  to  me.  On  the  contrary.  I  am  about 
to  ask  your  permission  to  return  in  the  evening  and 
spend  one  more  night  in  your  laboratory.  llmverv 
eager  to  see  this  visitor  once  again." 

My  «ncle  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  know  what 
I  was  about  to  do,  but  my  fears  of  raising  false  hopes 
prevented  me  from  telling  him.  I  was  back  in  ^ 
own  consulting-room  a  Kttle  after  luncheon,  and  w(» 
oonfirmmg  my  memory  of  a  passage  in  a  recent  book 
npon  occultism  which  had  arrested  my  attention  when 
X  read  it. 

"In  the  case  of  earth-bound  spirits,"   said  my 
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iO  one  dominant  idea  obaeiaing  them 
at  the  hour  of  death  is  raffioient  to  hold  them  to  this 
material  world.  They  are  the  amphibia  of  this  life 
and  of  the  next,  capable  of  passing  from  one  to  the 
other  as  the  turtle  passes  from  land  to  water.  The 
causes  which  may  bind  a  soul  so  strongly  to  a  life 
which  its  body  has  abandoned  are  any  violent  emotion. 
Avarice,  revenge,  anxiety,  love,  and  pity  have  all  been 
known  to  have  this  effect.  As  a  rule  it  springs  from 
some  unfolfilled  wish,  and  when  the  wish  has  been 
fulfilled  the  material  bond  relaxes.  There  are  many 
oases  upon  rec<ml  which  show  the  singular  persistence 
of  these  visitors,  and  also  their  disappearance  when 
their  wishes  have  been  fulfilled,  or  in  some  cases  when 
a  reasonable  compromise  has  been  effected." 

"A  recuotuMe  compromise  effected" — those  were  the 
words  which  I  had  brooded  over  aU  the  morning,  and 
which  I  now  verified  in  the  original.  No  actual  atone- 
ment could  be  made  here^-bnt  a  reasonable  compromise  1 
I  made  my  way  as  fast  as  a  train  could  take  me  to  the 
Shadwoll  Seamen's  Hospital,  where  my  old  friend  Jack 
Hewett  was  house-surgeon.  Without  explaining  the 
situaticm  I  made  him  understand  exactly  what  it  was 
that  I  wanted. 

"A  brown  man's  hand  I"  said  he,  in  amazement 
"  What  in  the  world  do  you  want  that  for  ? " 

"Never  mind.  I'll  tell  you  some  day.  I  know 
that  your  wards  are  full  of  Indians." 

"  I  should  think  so.  But  a  hand "  He  thought 

a  little  and  then  struck  a  bell. 

"Travers,"  said  he  to  a  student-dresser,  "what 
became  of  the  hands  of  the  Lascar  which  we  took  off 
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g«rt«d»y  f    I  mean  tlw  feUow  from  the  But  Indi. 
Dock  who  got  OAoght  in  the  steam  winch." 
"They  are  in  th» post-mortm  room,  iir** 

to  i^'ni^r ''  ''^"  ^"  "'^^"^  ^'  «^-  *' 

Hlnn^°*^  V!^^  "^"^^  ^^  •*  Rodenhnrst  before 
dinner  with  thia  curione  outcome  of  my  day  in  toiT 
I -tjU  «ud  nothing  to  Sir  Dominick.  bu't  l'.i:,tZ 
night  in  the  laboratory,  and  I  placed  the  W. 
l^d^in  one  of  the  glaaa  jars  at  the  end  of  my 

So  interested  was  I  in  the  result  of  my  experiment 

Jaded  lamp  beside  me  and  waited  patiently  for  my 

mitor.    :^  time  I  aaw  him  clearirfrom\he  first 

f  ^  F^F^  J^*^'  ^^  ^°°''  "«^"I°^  for  an  imitant. 
wid  then  hardening  into  as  distinct  an  outline  as  any 
living  man.  The  slippers  beneath  his  grey  «,wn  were 
r^  and  heelless.  which  accounted  for  thflowTulZ 
^  .  d  which  he  made  as  he  walked.  As  on  the  previous 
ni^at  te  passed  slowly  along  the  line  of  botUes  until 
ho  paused  before  that  which  contained  the  hand  He 
reached  up  to  it,  his  whole  figure  quiverim?  with  ex 

SlJh'^f  J^rV^'^^'  "^"^^  itVly^anTth:^ 
with  a  face  which  was  convulsed  with  fury  and  dis- 

appomtment,  he  hurled  it  d-^wn  on  the  floor.  There 
31"  %°i"^  T^"^  resounded  through  the  huuae.  and 
when  I  looked  up  the  mutilated  Indian  had  disappeared. 
A  moment  Uter  my  door  flew  open  and  Sir  DoSck 
rushed  in.  — «**»«. 

"  You  are  not  hurt  ? "  he  cried. 
"  Jfo— but  deeply  disappointed." 
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He  looked  in  ettonishment  afe  the  splinten  of  gUu, 
and  the  brown  hand  lying  upon  the  floor. 

"Good  God  I  "he  cried.    "  What  if  thii  t" 

I  told  him  my  idea  and  its  wretched  leqael  Ho 
listened  intently,  but  shook  his  head. 

"  It  was  well  thought  of,"  said  he,  "  but  I  fear  that 
there  is  no  such  easy  end  to  my  sufferings.  But  one 
thing  I  now  insist  upon.  It  is  that  you  shall  never 
again  upon  any  pretext  occupy  this  roon..  My  fears 
that  something  might  have  happened  to  you— when  I 
heard  that  crash — have  been  the  most  acute  of  all  the 
agonies  which  I  have  undergone.  I  will  not  expose 
myself  to  a  repetition  of  it." 

He  allowed  me,  however,  to  spend  the  remainder  of 
that  night  where  I  was,  and  I  lay  there  worrying  over 
the  proMem  and  lamenting  my  own  failure.  With 
the  first  light  of  morning  there  was  the  Lascar's 
hand  still  lying  upon  the  floor  to  remind  me  of  my 
fiasoa  I  lay  looking  at  it — and  as  I  lay  suddenly 
an  idea  flew  like  a  bullet  through,  my  heaf?  and 
brought  me  quivering  with  excitement  out  of  my 
couch.  I  raised  the  grim  relio  from  where  it  had 
fallen.  Yes,  it  was  indeed  so.  The  hand  was  the 
left  hand  of  the  Lascar. 

By  the  first  train  I  was  on  my  way  to  town, 
and  hurried  at  once  to  the  Seamen's  Hospital.  I 
remembered  that  both  hands  of  the  Lascar  had  been 
amputated,  but  I  was  terrified  lest  the  precious  organ 
which  I  was  in  search  of  might  have  been  already  con- 
sumed in  the  crematory.  My  suspense  was  soon  ended. 
It  had  3till  been  preserved  in  the  poit-mortem  room. 
And  so  I  returned  to  Bodenhurst  in  the  evening  with 
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But  Sir  Dominiok  Holden  would  not  hear  of  n.v 
occupying  the  laboratory  affain.  Tn -ii  1  ^  .  ^ 
lie  turned  a  deaf  ear    It^d  J  ».^  ^  ^"^^"^ 

^.    B>'tJu«w»a.«K«,d»Te  the  deep  ftoa^ 

"We  lum  done  it  I     We  have  masMA,^  . »  i. 
touted.    "Hjrde«a>rd«,«,howornt^iL*^ 
world  repay  you  ?  "  "^  ""® 

•"S^Tdo""T  '"-y «»'"« «u  right » » 

inaeea  i  do.    I  was  sure  that  you  wouM  nnf  «•  jt 
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"I  have  no  doubt  whatever  upon  the  point.  I  owe 
you  such  a  debt,  my  dear  nephew,  as  I  have  never  owed 
a  man  before,  and  never  expected  to.  What  can  I 
possibly  do  for  you  that  is  commensurate  ?  Providence 
must  have  sent  you  to  my  rescue.  You  have  saved 
both  my  reason  and  my  life,  for  another  six  months 
of  this  must  have  seen  me  either  in  a  cell  or  a  coflBn. 
And  my  wife— it  was  wearing  her  out  before  my  eyes. 
Never  could  I  have  believed  that  any  human  being 
could  have  lifted  this  burden  off  me."  He  seized  my 
hand  and  wrung  it  in  his  bony  grip. 

"It  was  only  an  experiment— a  forlorn  hope— but 
I  am  delighted  from  my  heart  that  it  has  succeeded. 
But  how  do  you  know  that  it  is  aU  right  ?  Have  you 
seen  something  ? " 

He  seated  himself  at  the  foot  of  my  bed. 
**I  have  seen  enough,"  said  he.     *'  It  satisfies  me 
that  I  shall  be  troubled  no  more.    What  has  passed  is 
easily  told.     You  know  that  at  a  certain  hour  this 
creature  always  comes  to  me.    To-night  he  arrived  at 
the  usual  time,  and  aroused  me  with  even  more  violence 
than  is  his  custom.    I  can  only  surmise  that  his  dis- 
appointment of  hut  night  increased  the  bitterness  of 
his  anger  against  ma    He  looked  angrily  at  me,  and 
then  went  on  his  usual  round.    But  in  a  few  minutes 
I  saw  him,  for  the  first  time  since  this  persecution 
began,  return  to  my  chamber.     He  was  smiling.     I 
saw  the  gleam  of  his  white  teeth  through  the  dim  light 
He  stood  facing  me  at  the  end  of  my  bed,  and  three 
times  he  made  the  low  Eastern  salaam  which  is  their 
solemn  leave-taking.     And  the  third  time  that  he 
bowed  he  raised  his  aims  over  his  head,  and  Isaw  his 
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two  hands  outstretched  in  the  air.    So  he  vanished, 
and,  as  I  believe  for  ever." 

So  that  is  the  curious  experience  which  won  me 
the  affection  and  the  gratitude  of  my  celebrated  unde, 
the  famous  Indian  surgeon.  His  anticipations  were 
realized,  and  never  again  was  he  disturbed  by  the 
visits  of  the  restless  hillman  in  search  of  his  lost 
member.  Sir  Dominick  and  Lady  Holden  spent  a 
very  happy  old  age,  unclouded,  so  &r  as  I  know,  by 
any  trouble,  and  they  finally  died  during  the  great 
influenza  epidemic  within  a  few  weeks  of  each  other. 
In  his  lifetime  he  always  turned  to  me  for  advice  in 
everything  which  concerned  that  English  life  of  which 
he  knew  so  little ;  and  I  aided  him  also  in  the  purchase 
and  development  of  his  estatea  It  was  no  great  sur- 
prise to  me,  therefore,  that  I  found  myself  eventually 
promoted  over  the  heads  of  five  exasperated  cousins, 
and  changed  in  a  single  day  from  a  hard-working 
country  doctor  into  the  head  of  an  important  Wilt- 
shire femiily.  I  at  least  have  reason  to  bless  the 
memory  of  the  man  with  the  brown  hand,  and  the  day 
when  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  relieve  Bodenhurst  (rf 
his  unwelcome  presence. 
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It  was  no  easy  matter  to  bring  the  Gam^co^  up  to 

tw'S^^i^l'  ^'  "^"  ^  "^^P'  ^^^  «o  °^«ch  silt 
?«L«!^  '^'^'^"^  ^°'  °^y  mfles  out  into  the 
f^^w.  ^f!r*^~''««^ytobeseen  when  the 
fiiBtj^te  curl  of  «ie  breakers  warned  us  of  our  danser 
Mid  from  there  onwards  we  made  onr  wav  very  ewe-' 
ft%  under  m^^sail  and  jib,  keeping  the  b'rokei  water 
well  to  the  left,  as  IS  indicated  on  the  chart  More 
than  once  her  bottom  touched  the  sand  (we  were  draw- 
ing something  under  six  feet  at  the  time),  but  we  had 

w!!r  ^l  T"*^  "^^  ^^'^  ""^"8^  to  cany  us  through. 
RnaUy,  the  y^  shoaled  very  rapidly,  but  they  btd 
•mt  a  canoe  from  the  factory,  and  the  Krooboy  pilot 
bought  us  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  island. 
Here  we  dropped  our  anchor,  for  the  gestures  of  the 

^indicated  that  we  c^uld  not  hopetogetanyfarther. 
The  blue  of  the  sea  had  changed  to  the  browl  of  the 
nver,  and,  even  under  the  shelter  of  the  island  the 
current  was  singing  and  swirling  romid  our  bows,  'ihe 

•ta6am  appeared  to  be  in  spate,  for  it  was  over  the  root, 
of  the  p«Um  trees,  and  everywhere  upon  ite  muddy 
greasy  surface  we  could  see  logs  of  wood  and  debiS 
of^  «,rts  which  had  been  carried  dovm  by  Z 
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J,  When  I  had  assured  myself  that  we  Bwnngfleonrely 
at  our  moorings,  I  thought  it  best  to  begin  watering  at 
once,  for  the  place  looked  as  if  it  reeked  with  fever. 
The  heavy  river,  the  mnddy,  shining  banks,  the  bright 
poisonous  green  of  the  jungle,  the  moist  steam  in  the 
air,  they  were  all  so  many  danger  signals  to  one  who 
could  read  them.  I  sent  the  long-boat  ofl^  therefore, 
with  two  large  hogsheads,  which  should  be  sufficient  to 
last  us  until  we  made  St.  Paul  de  Loanda.  For  my 
own  part  I  took  the  dinghy  and  rowed  for  the  ishmd, 
for  I  could  see  the  Union  Jack  fluttering  above  the 
palms  to  mark  the  position  of  Armitage  and  Wilson's 
trading  station.' 

When  I  had  cleared  the  grove,  I  could  see  the  place, 
a  long,  low,  whitewashed  building,  with  a  deep  verandah 
in  front,  and  an  immense  pile  of  palm  oil  banela  heaped 
upon  either  flank  of  it.  A  row  of  surf  boats  and  canoes 
lay  along  the  beach,  and  a  single  small  jetty  projected 
into  the  river.  Two  men  in  white  suits  with  red  cum- 
merbunds round  their  waists  were  waiting  upon  the 
end  of  it  to  receive  me.  One  was  a  large  portly  fellow 
with  a  greyish  beard.  The  other  was  slender  and  tall, 
with  a  pale  pinched  fiMse,  which  was  half  concealed  by 
a  great  mushroom-shaped  hat. 

"  Very  glad  to  see  you,"  said  the  latter,  cordially. 
"I  am  Walker,  the  agent  of  Armitage  and  Wilson. 
Let  me  introduce  Dr.  Severall  of  the  same  com- 
pany. It  is  not  often  we  see  a  private  yacht  in  these 
parts." 

"She's  the  Gamecoek,"  I  explained.    "I'm  owner 
and  captain— Meldrum  is  the  name." 
*'  Exploring  ? "  he  asked. 
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"Tm  a  lepidopterist— a  butterfly-catcher.  I've  been 
doing  the  west  coast  from  Senegal  downwards." 

"Good  sport?"  asked  the  Doctor,  turning  a  slow 
yellow-shot  eye  upon  me. 

*•  I  have  forty  cases  full  We  came  in  here  to  water, 
and  also  to  see  what  you  have  in  my  line." 

These  introductions  and  explanations  had  filled  up 
the  time  whilst  my  two  Krooboys  were  making  the 
dinghy  fast.  Then  I  walked  down  the  jetty  with  one 
of  my  new  acquaintances  upon  either  side,  each  plying 
me  with  questions,  for  they  had  seen  no  white  man  for 
months. 

«  What  do  we  do  ? "  said  the  Doctor,  when  I  had 
b^gun  asking  questions  in  my  turn.  "  Our  business 
keeps  us  pretty  busy,  and  in  our  leisure  time  we  talk 
politica" 

"  Yes,  by  the  special  mf«tsy  of  Pr  .enoe  Severall 
is  a  rank  Eadical  and  I  am  a  gooi  .^tiff  Unionist, 
and  we  talk  Home  Eule  for  two  solid  hours  every 
evening." 

"And  drink  quinine  cocktails,"  said  the  Doctor. 
"We're  both  pretty  well  salted  now,  but  our  normal 
temperature  was  about  103  last  year.  I  shouldn't,  as 
an  impartial  adviser,  recommend  you  to  stay  here  very 
long  unless  you  are  collecting  bacilU  as  well  as  butter- 
flies.  The  mouth  of  the  Ogowai  Eiver  will  never  develop 
into  a  health  resort" 

There  is  nothing  finer  than  the  way  in  which  these 
outlying  pickets  of  civilization  distil  a  grim  humour  out 
of  their  desolate  situation,  and  turn  not  only  a  bold, 
but  a  laughing  face  upon  the  chances  which  their  lives 
may  bring.    Everywhere  from  Siena  Leone  downwards 
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I  had  found  the  same  reeking  swamps,  the  same  Mated 
fever-racked  communities  and  the  same  bad  jokes. 
There  is  something  approaching  to  the  divine  in  that 
power  of  man  to  rise  above  his  conditions  and  to  use 

his  mind  for  the  purpose  of  mocking  at  the  miseries  of 
his  body. 

*•  Dinner  wiU  be  ready  in  about  half  an  hour,  Cap- 
torn  Meldrmn,"  said  the  Doctor.  "  Walker  has  gone  £ 
to  see  about  it ;  he's  the  housekeeper  this  week.  Mean- 
while, if  you  like.  we'U  stroll  round  and  I'll  show  you 
the  sights  of  the  island." 

The  sun  had  aheady  sunk  beneath  the  line  of  palm 
trees,  and  the  g^t  arch  of  the  heaven  above  our  head 
was  like  the  inside  of  a  huge  shell,  shimmering  with 
damty  pinks  and  delicate  irrideacence.  No  one  who 
has  not  Kved  in  a  land  where  the  weight  and  heat  of  a 
napkin  become  intolerable  upon  the  knees  can  imagine 
the  blessed  reUef  which  the  coolness  of  evening  brings 
^ong  with  it.  In  this  sweeter  and  purer  air  the 
Doctor  and  I  walked  round  the  Uttle  island  he 
pomting  out  the  stores,  and  explaining  the  routii^e  of 
bis  work. 

"  There's  a  certain  romance  about  the  place  "  said 
he,  m  answer  to  some  remark  of  mine  about  the  dul- 
ness  of  their  lives.    «  We  are  Uving  here  just  upon  the 
edge  of  the  great  unknown.    Up  there,"  he  continued 
pomtang  to  the  north-east,  "Du  ChaiUu  penetrated' 
and  found  the  home  of  the  gorilla.   That  is  the  Gaboon 
countay— the  Und  of  the  great  apes.    In  this  direction  " 
pomting  to  the  south-east,  "no  one  has  been  very  fi 
The  land  which  is  drained  by  this  river  is  pnicticaUy 
unknown  to  Europeans.     Every  log  which  is  carried 
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past  us  by  the  current  has  come  from  an  nndisoovered 
oountiy.  I've  often  wished  that  I  was  a  better  botaniat 
when  I  have  seen  the  singular  orchids  and  curious- 
looking  plants  which  have  been  cast  up  on  the  eastern 
end  of  the  island."  ««w™ 

Tte  place  which  the  Doctor  indicated  was  a  sloping 
brown  beach,  freely  Uttered  with  the  flotsam  of  the 
stream.  At  each  end  was  a  curved  point,  like  a  Uttle 
natural  breakwater,  so  that  a  smaU  shaUow  bay  was 
left  between.  This  was  full  of  floating  vegetation,  with 
a  single  huge  splintered  tree  lying  stranded  in  the 
imddle  of  it,  the  current  rippling  against  its  high  black 
side, 

"These  are  all  from  up  country,"  said  the  Doctor. 
"They  get  caught  in  our  Httle  bay,  and  then  when 
some  extra  freshet  comes  they  are  washed  out  again 
and  carried  out  to  sea." 

••  What  is  the  tree  I"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  some  kind  of  teak  I  should  imagine,  but 
pretty  rotten  by  the  look  of  it.  We  get  all  sorts  of  big 
hardwood  trees  floating  past  here,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  palms.    Just  come  in  here,  will  you  ? " 

He  led  the  way  into  a  long  building  with  an 
immense  quantity  of  barrel  staves  and  iron  hoops 
littered  about  i»  it. 

"This  is  our  cooperage,"  said  he.  "We  have  the 
staves  sent  out  in  bundles,  and  we  put  them  together 
ourselves.  Now,  you  don't  see  anything  particularly 
sinister  about  this  building,  do  you  ? " 

I  looked  round  at  the  high  corrugated  iron  roof,  the 
white  wooden  walls,  and  the  earthen  floor.  In  one 
comer  lay  a  mattress  and  a  blanket. 
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"I  iee  nothing  vaiy  alarming,"  said  L 
"And  yefc  there's  something  oat  of  the  common, 
too,    ho  lemarked.     "You  see  that  bed?     WeU    I 
intend  to  sleep  there  to-night    I  don't  want  to  book 
but  I  think  if  s  a  bit  of  a  test  for  nerve."  * 

"Why?" 

"  Oh,  Jiere  haye  been  some  ''anny  goings  on.  You 
were  talking  about  the  monotony  of  our  lives,  but  I 
assure  you  that  they  are  sometimes  quite  as  ezcitinff  as 
we  wish  them  to  be.  You'd  better  come  back  to  the 
house  now,  for  after  sundown  we  begin  to  get  the 
fever-fog  up  from  the  marshes.  There,  you  can  see  it 
coming  across  iHe  river." 

I  looked  and  saw  long  tentacles  of  white  vapour 
wnthing  out  from  among  the  thick  green  underwood 
jmd  crawling  at  us  over  the  broad  swirling  surface  of 
the  brown  river.  At  the  same  time  the  air  turned 
suddenly  dank  and  cold. 

"There's  the  dinner  gong,"  said  the  Doctor.  "If 
this  matter  interests  you  I'll  teU  you  about  it  after- 
wards." 

It  did  interest  me  very  much,  for  there  was  some- 
thing earnest  and  subdued  in  his  manner  as  he  stood 
in  the  empty  cooperage,  which  appealed  very  forcibly 
to  my  imagination.  He  was  a  big,  bluff,  hearty  man. 
this  Doctor,  and  yet  I  had  detected  a  cnrious  expres- 
sion m  his  eyes  as  he  glanced  about  him-an  ex- 
pression which  I  would  not  describe  as  one  of  fear 
but  rather  that  of  a  man  who  is  alert  and  on  his' 
guard. 

"  By  the  way,"  said  I,  as  we  returned  to  the  house, 
you  have  shown  me  the  huts  of  a  good  many  of  your 
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natiT«  Miisteiiti,  bat  I  hay*  not  Menanyof  thenativM 
thflmselTM." 

*'The7  deep  in  the  hoik  over  yonder,"  the  Doctor 
aniwered,  pointing  OTer  to  one  of  the  banke. 

"Indeed.  I  ehoold  not  hare  thought  in  that  case 
that  thej  would  need  the  huta." 

"Oh,  they  used  the  huts  until  quite  recently. 
We've  put  them  on  the  hulk  until  they  recover  their 
otmfidence  a  little.  They  were  aU  half  mad  with 
fright,  80  we  let  them  go,  and  nobody  deeps  on  the 
island  except  Walker  and  myselC 

"  What  frightened  them  ?  "  I  asked. 

"Well,  that  brings  us  back  to  the  same  story. 
I  suppose  Walker  has  no  objection  to  your  hearing 
all  about  it  I  don't  know  why  we  should  make  any 
secret  about  it,  though  it  is  certainly  a  pretty  bad 
business." 

He  made  no  further  allusion  to  it  during  the 
excellent  dinner  which  had  been  prepared  in  my 
honour.  It  appeared  that  no  sooner  had  the  little 
white  topsail  of  the  Oameeoek  shown  round  Cape 
Lopez  than  these  kind  fellows  had  begun  to  prepare 
their  famous  pepper-pot— which  is  the  pungent  stew 
peculiar  to  the  West  Coast — and  to  boil  their  yams 
and  sweet  potatoes.  We  sat  down  to  as  good  a 
native  dinner  as  one  could  wish,  served  by  a  smart 
Sierra  Le^ne  waiting  boy.  I  was  just  remarking  to 
myself  that  he  at  least  had  not  shared  in  the  general 
flight  when,  having  laid  the  dessert  and  wine  upon  the 
table,  he  raised  his  hand  to  his  turban. 

"  Any  ting  else  I  do,  Massa  Walker  ? "  he  asked. 

"  No,  I  think  that  is  all  light,  Moussa,"  my  host 
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ammd.     «I  tm  not  feeling  tery  weU  to-irfght 

I  ijw  •  struggle  between  hie  feen  and  his  duty 
«p<«  the  swarthy  fkoe  of  the  AfH«m.  Hi.  skin  hS 
^ed  of  that  livid  purplish  tint  wUoh  stand.  IS 
g^or  m  a  negro,  and  hi.  eyes  looked  furtively  about 

"No.  no.  Hana  Walker."  he  cried,  at  last,  -you 
betl«r  come  to  the  hulk  with  me.  sah.  Look  aftir  m 
much  better  in  the  hulk,  sah  I "  ^ 

.-  "?**  r^'*  ^^'  ^°'*»~-     ^^«»  aen  don't  rim 
away  from  the  posts  where  they  are  placed." 

-^fi^  I  WW  the  passionate  struggle  in  the  nemo's 
face,  and  again  his  fear,  prevailed.  "'>'«»«««>• 

"Nouse.  Massa  Walker,  sah  1"  he  cried.  "S'elp 
me.  I  can't  do  it.  If  it  was  yesterday  or  if  it  wss 
to-moiTow.  but  this  is  the  third  nigh^  sah  A'Tb 
more  than  I  can  face."  '         " 

Walker  shrugged  his  shouldera 
"Oflf  with  you  theni"  «ud  he.  "When  the  maU- 
boat  come,  you  can  get  back  to  Siem  Leone,  for  111 
have  no  .ervant  who  deeert.  me  when  I  nUd  Um 
most  I  suppose  this  is  aU  mysteiy  to  you.  or  has 
the  Doctor  told  you.  Captain  Meldrum  ? " 
T  A  I  '^''^^^  ^P**^  Meldrum  the  coopera«e  but 

'  Y^u'reMt*^  ir^"^^'"  ^^   I>nf::«S 
You  re  lookmg  bad.  Walker."  he  added,  glancing  at 

his^compamon.     "You  have  a  strong  touch  Sng 

hea^'l^'liJl'''  ^  *^'  '^''"  ^  ^^'  ""d  «°^  ^7 
l>ead  IS  like  a  cannon-baa     I  took  ten  graimi  of 
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quinine,  ud  m/  em  are  singing  Uke  e  ketUa    But 
I  wut  to  deep  with  70a  in  the  ooopenge  to-night." 

"No,  no,  my  dear  chap.  I  won't  henr  of  raoh 
*  «»inf-  You  moft  get  to  bed  at  once,  and  I  am 
roio  Meldrom  wiU  exoiue  you.  I  shaU  ileep  in  the 
ooopeiage,  and  I  promise  you  that  111  be  round  with 
your  medicine  before  breakfast." 

It  was  evident  that  Walker  had  been  struck  by 
one  of  those  sudden  and  violent  attacks  of  remittent 
fever  which  are  the  curse  of  the  West  Coast.  His 
■allow  cheeks  were  flushed  and  his  eyes  shining 
with  fever,  and  suddenly  as  he  sat  there  he  began 
to  croon  out  a  song  in  the  high-pitched  voice  of 
delirium. 

"Come,  come,  we  must  get  you  to  bed,  old  chap," 
■•id  the  Doctor,  and  with  my  aid  he  led  his  friend 
into  his  bedroom.  There  we  undressed  him,  and 
presently,  after  taking  a  strong  sedative,  he  setUed 
down  into  a  deep  slumber. 

"He's  right  for  the  night,"  said  the  Doctor,  as  we 
■at  down  and  fiUed  our  glasses  once  more.  "Some- 
times it  is  my  turn  and  sometimes  his,  but,  fortunately, 
we  have  never  been  down  together.  I  should  have 
been  sorry  to  be  out  of  it  to-night,  for  I  have  a  little 
mystoy  to  unravel  I  told  you  that  I  intended  to 
sleep  in  the  cooperage." 

"Yes,  you  said  so." 

"When  I  said  sleep  I  meant  watch,  for  there  will 
be  no  sleep  for  me.  We've  had  such  a  scare  here 
that  no  native  wiU  stay  after  sundown,  and  I  mean 
to  find  out  to-night  what  the  cause  of  it  all  may  be. 
It  has  always  been  the  custom  for  a  native  watchman 
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to  deep  in  the  vtoptng^  to  pcereDt  the  beml  hoope 
being  etoleiL  Well,  ifz  deji  ego  the  felloir  who 
■lepl  there  diMppeered,  end  we  here  never  eeen  e 
tTMe  of  him  dnoe.  It  wee  oertainly  lingnler,  for  no 
oenoe  hed  been  taken,  end  theee  weten  ere  too  fall 
ol  orooodilee  for  enj  man  to  swim  to  shore.  What 
became  of  the  fellow,  or  how  he  ooold  have  left  the 
iiland  is  a  complete  mystery.  Walker  and  I  were 
merely  surprised,  bnt  the  blacks  were  badly  soared, 
and  queer  Voodoo  teles  began  to  get  abont  amongst 
them.  Bat  the  real  stampede  broke  oat  three  nights 
ago,  when  the  new  watchman  in  the  cooperage  also 
disappeared." 

"  What  became  of  him  f "  I  asked. 

"  Well,  we  not  only  don't  know,  but  we  can't  even 
give  a  gaess  which  would  ilt  the  &cts.  The  niggers 
Bwear  there  is  a  fiend  in  the  cooperage  who  claims  a 
man  eveiy  third  night  They  wouldn't  stay  in  the 
island— nothing  could  persuade  them.  Even  Mouasa, 
who  is  a  faithful  boy  enough,  would,  as  you  have 
seen,  leave  his  master  in  a  fever  rather  than  remain 
for  the  night.  If  we  are  to  oontinue  to  run  this  place 
we  must  reassifre  our  niggers,  ard  I  don't  know  any 
better  way  of  doing  it  than  by  putting  in  a  night  there 
myself.  This  is  the  third  night,  you  see,  so  I  suppose 
the  thing  is  due,  whatever  it  may  be." 

"Have  you  no  clue?"  I  asked.  "Was  there  no 
mark  of  violence,  no  blood-stain,  no  footprints,  nothing 
to  give  a  hint  as  to  what  kind  of  danger  you  may  have 
to  meet?" 

"Absolutely  nothing.  The  man  was  gone  and  that 
was  all     Last  time  it  was  old  Ali,  who  has  been 
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whvf-tendCT  hen  dnoe  the  pkee  wtf  iterted.  He 
WM  alwayi  m  itaftd/  m  a  zook,  and  nothing  bat  fool 
pUj  would  take  him  hom  hii  work." 

"Well,"  laid  I,  *' I  mUy  don't  think  that  thia  ia 
A  one-man  Job.  Tour  friend  ii  Ml  of  laudanum,  and 
oome  what  might  he  can  be  of  no  asslBtanoe  to  yon. 
Ton  mnat  let  me  itay  and  put  in  a  night  with  yon  at 
the  cooperage." 

"Well,  now,  thafi  very  good  of  you,  Meldrum." 
said  he  heartUy,  shaking  my  hand  aorois  the  table. 
"It's  not  a  thing  that  I  diould  have  ventured  to 
propose,  for  it  is  asking  a  good  deal  of  a  casual  visitor, 
but  if  you  really  mean  it-^—  " 

"Certainly  I  mean  it  If  you  will  excuse  me  a 
moment,  I  will  hail  the  Oanueoek  and  let  them  know 
that  they  need  not  expect  me." 

As  we  came  back  from  the  other  end  of  the  little 
Jetty  we  were  both  struck  by  the  appearance  of  the 
night  A  huge  blue-black  pile  of  douds  had  built 
itself  up  upon  the  landward  side,  and  the  wind  came 
from  it  in  Uttle  hot  pants,  which  beat  upon  our  faces 
like  the  draught  from  a  blast  frunaoe.  Under  the 
Jetty  the  river  was  swirling  and  hissing,  tossing  little 
white  spurts  of  spray  over  the  planking. 

"Confound  it!"  said  Doctor  SeveralL  "We  are 
likely  to  have  a  flood  on  the  top  of  all  our  troubles. 
That  rise  in  the  river  means  heavy  rain  up-coontryf 
and  when  it  once  b^iins  you  never  know  how  far  it 
will  go.  We've  had  the  island  nearly  covered  before 
now.  Well,  well  just  go  and  see  that  Walker  is  com- 
fortable, and  then  if  you  like  well  settle  daim  in  our 
quarters." 
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we  left  liin  with  Kme  cnahed  limes  in  a  gUw  kiride 
i«»  m  c«e  he  d»»ld  .wake  trtth  the  thiS^,'^ 
»pon  hm.     Then  we  mrie  <mr  w.y  Uttongh^ 

nnnetnrJ  gkH,„,  thrown  by  that  men«4ohT  m 
"™  i**  •■;:!?  «"^  '^  «»  little  bay  whiil 
We  deKnbed  at  the  end  of  the  iri«,d  hid  iCme 
dmoet  obhtemted  th«,„gh  the  eubmeiging  of  it.  iS^ 
n^penuurala.  He  great  »ft  of  dXiod  iritttte 
hnge  bl«k  tree  in  the  middle,  w..  Z^^  ^ 
down  in  the  swollen  cunent.  8  »P  ana 

rt  'i^'"  ""^  8°°^  "^  «  flood  will  do  for  03 "  «rid 
SS^m^^'d"^  •™y  an  the  vegetab^  .^ 
wtaoh  u  taought  down  on  to  the  eaat  end  of  the  iBiand. 
It  «me  down  with  the  itoehot  the  other  day^^^ 

bST'and  W.^'  ""v"""^  ""  '"«  «  "-no 
oooics,  and  here  u  my  tobacco  pouch,  and  we  m„^ 

tiy  «d  pnt  in  the  night  as  beet  ^m^"  ""* 

By  the  light  of  onr  .ingle  hmtom  the  great  lonely 

worn  looked  very  gaunt  and  dreary.     SotT  fM*! 

lutdy  noUang  a,  it,  with  the  excepa,n  of  the  mate^ 
for  the  Doctor,  which  had  been  hud  in  fte^^ 

etoves,  and  settled  down  together  for  a  lone  viril 
Sever^  had  brought  a  revolver  for  me,  «d^ 
Wdf  armed  with  a  double-b^roUed  sho^  Z 
loaded  oqr  weapons  and  hUd  them  oo<.lr«rf  -ffi,-  i 
^hand.    The  little  .J^^tluTtTb^ 

^Z  tr^^"  ""'•"•»  "danoholy  ^ 
went  off  to  the  house,  «a  retuned  with  twi  oandC 
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One  side  of  the  cooperage  was  pierced,  however,  by 
several  open  windows,  and  it  was  Cfdj  by  screening 
our  lights  behind  staves  that  we  could  prevent  them 
from  being  extinguished. 

The  Doctor,  who  appeared  to  be  a  man  of  iron 
nerves,  had  settled  down  to  a  book,  but  I  observed 
that  every  now  and  then  he  laid  it  upon  his  knee,  and 
took  an  earnest  look  all  round  him.  For  my  part, 
although  I  tried  once  or  twice  to  read,  I  found  it 
impossible  to  concentrate  my  thoughts  upon  the  book. 
They  would  always  wander  back  to  this  great  empty 
silent  room,  and  to  the  sinister  mystery  which  over- 
shadowed it.  I  racked  my  brp  3  for  some  possible 
theory  which  would  explain  the  aisappearance  of  these 
two  men.  There  was  the  black  fact  that  they  were 
gone,  and  not  the  least  tittle  of  evidence  as  to  why 
or  whither.  And  here  we  were  waiting  in  the  same 
place— waiting  without  an  idea  as  to. what  we  were 
waiting  for.  I  was  right  in  saying  that  it  was  not  a 
one-man  job.  It  was  tiying  enough  as  it  was,  but  no 
force  upon  earth  would  have  kept  me  there  without 
a  comrade. 

What  an  endless,  tedious  night  it  was!  Outside 
we  heard  the  lapping  and  gurgling  of  the  great  river, 
and  the  soughing  of  the  rising  wind.  Within,  save  for 
our  breathing,  the  turning  of  the  Doctor's  pages,  and 
the  high,  shrill  ping  of  an  occasional  mosquito,  there 
was  a  heavy  silence.  Once  my  heart  sprang  into  my 
mouth  as  SeveraU's  book  suddenly  feU  to  the  ground 
and  he  sprang  to  his  feet  with  his  eyes  on  one  of  the 
windowa 

"  Did  you  see  anything,  Meldrum  ?  " 


(!  if 
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"No.    Didy«nt" 

♦I.  *'^*^  I  {»ad  «  vague  senae  of  movement  outside 
that  jmidow."  He  caught  up  his  gun  and  ap. 
proached  It  «No,  there's  nothing  to  be  seen,  and 
![m)M  tt?  "^^^  *^*  Mmething  passed  slowly 

"A  palm  leaf,  perhaps,"  said  I,  for  the  wind  was 
growmg  stronger  every  instant. 

"Very  likely,"  said  he,  and  settled  down  to  his 
DooJc  agam,  but  his  eyes  were  for  ever  darting  littte 

T^^Tn^^^^  "P  **  ^  ^dow.    I  watehed  it 
wso,  but  all  was  quiet  outside. 

-Ajid  then  suddenly  our  thoughts  were  turned  into  a 
new  direction  by  the  buiBting  of  the  storm.  A  blind- 
ing  flash  was  followed  by  a  chip  which  shook  the  bmld- 
ing.  Agam  and  again  came  the  vivid  white  gUre  with 
thunder  at  the  same  instant,  like  the  flash  and  roar  of 
a  monstrous  piece  of  artiUery.  And  then  down  came 
the  ^pxcal  ram,  crashing  and  rattling  on  the  cor- 
rugated  uron  roofing  of  the  cooperage.  The  big  hoUow 
room  boomed  like  a  drum.    Prom  the  darkneJaroae  I 

W.  bubhhng.  washing,  drippiug-every  liquid  eomid 
that  nature  can  produce  from  the  thrashing  and  swish- 

Hour^after  hour  the  uproar  grew  louder  and  more 

"My  wOTd,"  said  Severall,  "we  are  going  to  have 
the  father  of  all  the  floods  this  tima  WeK.J^ 
dawn  coming  at  hst  and  that  is  a  blessing.  We've 
about  exploded  the  third  night  superstiti^yhow  " 

A  grey  light  was  stealing  through  the  room,  ind 
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there  was  the  day  upon  us  in  an  instant.  The  lain 
had  eased  oflf,  but  the  oofifee-coloured  river  was  roaring 
past  like  a  water&II.  Its  power  made  me  fear  for  the 
anchor  of  the  Oamecoek. 

"  I  must  get  aboard,"  said  L  "  If  she  drags  she'll 
never  be  able  to  beat  up  the  river  again." 

"  The  island  is  as  good  as  a  breakwater,"  the  Doctor 
answered.  "  I  can  give  you  a  cup  of  coffee  if  you  will 
come  up  to  the  house." 

I  was  chilled  and  miserable,  so  the  suggestion  was 
a  welcome  one.  We  left  the  ill-omened  cooperage 
with  its  mystery  still  unsolved,  and  we  splashed  our 
way  up  to  the  house. 

"There's  the  spirit  lamp,"  said  SeveralL  "If  you 
would  just  put  a  light  to  it,  I  will  see  how  Walker 
feels  this  monung." 

He  left  me,  but  «/as  back  in  an  instant  with  a 
dreadful  face. 

"  He's  gone ! "  he  cried  hoarsely. 

The  words  sent  a  thrill  of  horror  through  me.  I 
stood  with  the  lamp  in  my  hand,  glaring  at  him. 

"Yes,  he's  gone  I"  he  repeated.  "Come  and 
look  I" 

I  followed  him  without  a  word,  and  the  first  thing 
that  I  saw  as  I  entered  the  bedroom  was  Walker 
himself  lying  huddled  on  his  bed  in  the  grey  flannel 
sleeping  suit  in  which  I  had  helped  to  dress  him  on 
the  night  before. 

"Not  dead,  surely  I "  I  gasped. 

The  Doctor  was  terribly  agitated.  His  hands  were 
■haking  like  leaves  in  the  wind. 

"He's  been  dead  some  houra." 
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"Was  it  fever?" 
."  Fever  I    Look  at  his  foot  I " 

I  glanced  down  and  a  cry  of  horror  burst  from  my 
Iipe.  One  foot  was  not  merely  dislocated  but  was 
turned  completely  round  in  a  most  grotesque  con- 
tortioa  ^ 

"Good  God  I"  I  cried.  "What  can  have  done 
this  ? 

SeveraU  had  kid  his  hand  upon  the  dead  man's 
chest. 

"  Feel  here,"  he  whispered. 

I  placed  my  hand  at  the  same  spot.  There  was 
no  resistance. ,  The  body  was  absolutely  soft  and 
limp..  It  was  like  pressing  a  sawdust  doll 

"The  breast-bone  is  gone."  said  SeveraU  in  the 
same  awed  whisper.  "He's  broken  to  bita  Thank 
God  that  he  had  the  laudanum.  You  can  see  by  his 
face  thst  he  died  in  his  sleep." 

"  But  who  can  have  done  this  ? " 

"I've  had  about  ac  much  as  I  can  stand,"  said  the 
Doctor,  wiping  his  forehead.  "I  don't  know  that 
Im  a  greater  coward  than  my  neighbours,  but  this 
gets  beyond  me.    If  you're  going  out  to  the  QaiM- 

"Come  onl"  said  I,  and  off  we  started.  If  we 
did  not  run  it  was  because  e4ch  of  us  wished  to  keep 
up  the  last  shadow  of  his  self-respect  before  the  other^ 
It  was  dangerous  in  a  light  canoe  on  that  swoUen 
river,  but  we  never  paused  to  give  the  matter  a 
thought  He  bailing  and  I  paddling  we  kept  her 
above  water,  and  gained  the  deck  of  the  yacht. 
There,  with  two  hundred  yards  of  water  between  us 
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Doctor  Sev^HwhatdoVuHuj^-^fl?^^.'  »-«• 
It   beats   me-beata  me  clean.    I've  heard   nf 

others.    But  that  poor  old  Walker,  s  decent   rw 
fean^  nmeteenth^ntur,,  Tri^-L^t^l 
mand^o^d  go  under  like  this  witho^hole  bl 

LX^r   If  .?''  "'^  *  »^^«'  I  ^o^'t  deny  it 
But  look  there,  Meldrum.  is  that  hand  of  youra  m*d 

or  drunk,  or  what  is  it?"  ^        ™*^ 

Se  S^r  ^/  i!^^*^'  ^  ^"  •"»«on;d  in 
^  -VK  *  ^^^"^^  ^  '«°d  oflf  the  drifting 
Ijgs  whidi  came  sweeping  down  with  the  curwnf 

^^^,   and   one  forefinger   stobbing   furiously  at 

"I^k  at  it  1 "  he  yelled.    "Look  at  it  I " 
And  at  the  same  instant  we  saw  it 

riy^  ?te^hJ!iS°N.*r.^^  ^"  '''^  down  the 
nver,  its  broad  gbstening  back  just  lap^  by  the 

WW.    «  ^  flattened,  malignant,  as  large  as  a  smaU 

S 
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beor-btiml,  of  a  faded  ftmgoid  ooloor,  but  the  neek 
whioh  iiipported  it  waa  mottled  with  a  doll  yellow 
and  black.  As  it  flew  past  the  Oamecoek  in  the 
Bwirl  of  the  watexa  I  saw  two  immense  coils  roll  np 
oat  of  some  great  hollow  in  the  tree,  and  the  yiUainons 
head  rose  suddenly  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet^ 
looking  with  dull,  skin-covered  eyes  at  the  yacht. 
An  instant  later  the  tree  had  shot  psst  us  and  was 
plunging  with  its  horrible  passenger  towards  the 
Atlantia 

"Whatwasitf'Icried. 

"It  is  our  fiend  of  the  cooperage,"  said  Dr. 
Severall,  and  the  had  become  in  an  instant  the  same 
Uufl;  self-confident  man  that  he  had  been  before. 
"Tea,  that  is  the  deyil  who  has  been  haunting  our 
island.    It  is  the  great  python  of  the  Gaboon." 

I  thought  of  the  stories  which  I  had  heard  all 
down  the  coast  of  the  monstrous  constrictors  of  the 
interior,  of  their  periodical  appetite,  and  of  the 
murderous  effects  of  their  deadly  squeeze.  Then  it 
all  took  shape  in  my  mind.  There  had  been  a  freshet 
the  week  before.  It  had  brought  down  this  huge 
hollow  tree  with  its  hideous  occupant.  Who  knows 
from  what  ftr  distant  tropical  forest  it  may  have  come. 
It  had  been  stranded  on  the  little  east  bay  of  the 
island.  The  cooperage  had  been  the  nearest  house. 
Twice  with  the  return  of  its  appetite  it  had  carried 
off  the  watchman.  Last  night  it  had  doubtless  come 
again,  when  Severall  had  thought  he  saw  something 
move  at  the  window,  but  our  lights  had  driven  it 
away.  It  had  writhed  onwards  and  had  slain  poor 
Walker  in  his  sleep. 
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JELLAND'S  VOYAGE 

"Wim"  8aid  our  Anglo-Jap  as  we  all  drew  np  ant 
ohairs  round  the  smoking-room  fire,  "it's  an  old  tale 
out  yonder,  and  maj  have  spilt  over  into  print  for  all 
I  know.  I  don't  want  to  turn  this  club-room  into  a 
chestnut  stall,  but  it  is  a  long  way  to  the  Yellow  Sea, 
and  it  is  just'  as  likely  that  none  of  you  have  ever 
heard  of  the  yawl  Matilda^  and  of  what  happened  to 
Henry  Jelland  and  Willy  MoEvoy  aboard  of  her. 

"The  middle  of  the  sixties  was  a  stirring  time  out 
in  Japan.  That  was  just  after  the  Simonosaki  bom- 
bardment, and  before  the  Daimio  affair.  There  was  a 
Tory  party  and  there  was  a  Liberal  party  among  the 
natives,  and  the  question  that  they  were  wraDgUng 
over  was  whether  the  throats  of  the  foreigners  should 
be  cut  or  not.  I  tell  you  all,  politics  have  been  tame 
to  me  since  then.  If  you  lived  in  a  treaty  port,  you 
were  bound  to  wake  up  and  take  an  interest  in  them. 
And  to  make  it  better,  the  outsider  had  no  way  of 
knowing  how  the  game  was  going.  If  the  opposition 
won  it  would  not  be  a  newspaper  paragraph  that  would 
tell  him  of  it,  but  a  good  old  Tory  in  a  suit  of  chain 
mail,  with  a  sword  in  each  hand,  would  drop  in  and 
let  him  know  all  about  it  in  a  single  upper  cut. 

"Of  course  it  makes  men  reckless  when  they  are 
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Hying  on  tlM  edge  of  •  Toloano  like  thtt.  Ju«tat  first 
tteywe  vwy  jmnpy,and  then  theie  comes  a  time  when 

theres  nothing  makes  life  so  beautiful  ^  when  the 
shadow  of  death  begins  to  fWl  across  it.  limeistoo 
Pwwons  to  be  dawdled  away  then,  and  a  man  Uvea 
evoy  mmute  of  it.  That  was  the  way  with  us  in 
Yokohama.  There  were  many  European  pkces  of 
business  wMch  had  to  go  on  runnin/lmd  the  men 

nights  m  the  week. 

p  "J^^,  2  *^  J»«*^  of  the  European  colony  was 
Eandolph  Moore,  the  big  export  merchant.  His  offices 
were  in  Yokohama,  but  he  spent  a  good  deal  of  his 
time  at  his  house  up  in  Jeddo,  which  had  only 
just  been  opened  to  the  trade.  In  his  absence  he 
uaed  to  leaye  his  aflBiirs  in  the  hands  of  his  head 
clerk,  JeUand,  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  man  of  n^at 
eneigy  and  resolution.  But  energy  and  resolution 
are  two-edged  things,  you  know,  and  when  they  are 
used  against  you  you  don't  appreciate  them  so  much. 

•It  was  gambling  that  set  JeUand  wrong.  He 
was  a  little  dark-eyed  fellow  with  black  curiy  hair 
-more  than  three^iuarters  Celt,  I  should  imagine. 
Every  night  in  the  week  you  would  see  him  iT  the 
jame  place,  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  croupier  at 
Mathesons  rouge  et  wrir  table.  For  a  long  time  he 
won,  Mid  lived  in  better  style  than  his  employer. 
And  then  came  a  turn  of  luck,  and  he  began  to 
lose  so  that  at  the  end  of  a  single  week  hiTpartner 
and  he  were  stone  broke,  without  a  doUar  to  their 
names.  ^^ 
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"TU»  ptttnar  wu  «  dak  in  the  emploj  of  tha 
^^  t^t«w.lMd»d  young  Enjiduaw 
c^MoEvoy.  He  WM  .  good  boy  tnonSTrttta 
•twt,  but  he  wee  day  in  the  henda  of  JdUnd  who 
JjAkmed  him  into  »  kind  of  week  modd  of  himedf 

JeUand  who  led  and  MoEToy  who  fdlowed.    Lyndi 

juad  I  and  one  or  two  ©there  tried  to  riiow  the  youngtter 
that  he  oonid  come  to  no  good  along  that  line,  and 

whwi  we  were  tdking  to  him  we  oould  win  him  round 
eauly  enough,  but  five  minutes  of  Jdland  would  swinff 
him  bedc  again,  ft  may  have  been  animd  magnetim 
or^rtiatyoulike,but  the  little  man  oould  puUttie  Uff 

<me  donjg;  like  •  dxty^oot  tug  in  Itont  of  a  ftaU-rifflS 

riup     Even  when  they  had  lorti  dl  thdr  money^ 

wo^  rtill  tdce  thdr  pleoea  at  the  tohle  and  lookoi 

with  diining  qrea  wh«i  any  one  dae  was  raking  in  the 
atampa. 

"But  one  evening  they  could  keep  out  of  it  no 
longer.  Bed  had  turned  up  dxteen  timea  nmninir. 
and  it  waa   more  than  Jdland  oould   bear      ifo 

whispered  to  MoEvoy,  and  then  said  a  word  to  the 
croupier. 

"'Certainly,  Mr.  Jdland;  your  cheque  is  aa  good 

VI  "J"^  wribbled  a  dieque  and  threw  it  on  the 
bladt.  The  card  was  the  king  of  hearts,  and  the 
croupier  rdwd  in  ttie  little  bit  of  paper.  Jdland 
grew  angry,  and  McEvoy  yrbite.  Another  and  a 
heavier  cheque  waa  written  and  thrown  on  the  tabla 
miecaid  was  ttie  nine  of  diamonds.  MoEvoy  leaned 
hia  head  upon  hia  hands  and  looked  aa  if  he  would 
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Itint  *  Bj  rod  I' growled  Jtlltnd,*  I  won't  be  bent,' 
and  he  threw  on  a  cheque  that  ooverad  the  other  two. 
The  card  wai  the  deooe  of  hearts.  A  few  minatei 
later  they  were  walking  down  the  Bond,  with  the  oool 
night-air  playing  upon  their  fevered  faces. 

"'Of  course  yon  know  what  this  means/  said 
Jelland,  lighting  a  cheroot;  'well  haye  to  transfer 
some  of  the  office  money  to  our  current  account 
There's  no  occasion  to  make  a  f^  over  it  Old 
Moore  won't  look  over  tbe  books  bJose  Easter.  If 
we  have  any  luck,  we  can  easily  replace  it  before 
then.' 

" '  But  if  we  have  no  luck  ? '  faltered  McEvoy. 

"'Tut,  man,  we  must  take  things  as  they  come. 
You  stick  to  me,  and  I'll  stick  to  you,  and  we'll  puU 
through  together.  Tou  shall  sign  the  cheques  to- 
morrow night,  and  we  shall  see  if  your  luck  is  better 
than  mine.' 

"But  if  anything  it  was  woraa  When  the  pair 
rose  ttom  the  table  on  the  following  evening,  they  had 
spent  over  £5,000  of  their  employer's  money.  But  the 
resolute  Jelland  was  as  sanguine  as  ever. 

'"We  have  a  good  nine  weeks  before  us  before  the 
books  will  be  examined,' said  he.  'We  must  play  the 
game  out,  and  it  will  all  come  straight' 

"McEvoy  returned  to  his  rooms  that  night  in  an 
agony  of  shame  and  remorse.  When  he  was  with 
Jelland  he  borrowed  strength  from  him;  but  alone  he 
recognised  the  full  danger  of  his  position,  and  the 
vision  of  his  old  white-capped  mother  in  TCngUnj^ 
who  had  been  so  proud  when  he  had  received  his 
appointment  rose  up  before  him  to  fill  him  with 
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»•  beditxmi.    For  an  iartMit  MoBvoy  thought  that 

Sr  1^ '^Il'^r'- u^"**  ^^  hi.  heart  in  hi.^aau\^ 
lu.  lijt^nad  to  tha  laaaaage  which  th.  aarvant  C 

'*  JaUaad  wu  downitair^  and  wanted  to  lee  him. 
«».i..r1t  «»  o*^  oonld  he  want  at  that  hour  of 

1m^  ^"°rP»°^n' ^tl»  •  >et  smile  upon  hia  lip. 
:i^  ~  ^^'^^d  »>7  the  ghaatly  paUor  of  hTfe^' 
waadttanginthe  dim  light  of  a  aSutoiy  candle,  ^ 
•  tlip  of  paper  in  hi.  hand..  /  ««a«^  wicn 

eavZ^^Tl^T  "''  '''^^'  -^  *-  '^« 
^^JJ^vo^hook  hi.  head.    He  could  not  trurt 

»o JZ"^  ^*°' !""  "^'^  «•"«  ^  pi*y«d  out.  Thi. 

aoto  wa.  waiting  for  me  at  home.    It  is  from  Mooi^ 
«id  «y.  that  he  will  be  down  on  Mon^mS 

^ht  piiT^*''"  ^  *^  ^•-  ''  '^-^  «-^ 

I'Jfr^^''  *~^  ^°^^°y5  '*o^y  "  Friday.' 

mn.),?'^^"'^  '^'  "^  «  ••"»•  We  have  not 
much  tmie  to  turn  round  in.' 

"'  We  are  lost  1 '  creamed  McEvoy 

r.J'\^!  tT  ^  ^'  i'  y<«  'nake  such  an  infernal 
WW  saidJellandharriUy.  'Nowdo  what  I  teu3 
WiUy,  and  we'll  pull  through  yet.' 

" '  I  will  do  anything—anything.' 

-'That',  better.    Where',  youi  whisky?    If.  • 
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ImtQj  time  of  the  day  to  have  to  get  jmt  back  itifl; 
Imt  there  mott  be  no  loftneu  with  tu,  or  we  ere  gone. 
F!rit  of  ell,  I  think  there  ie  eomething  due  to  our 
reUtioni,  don't  yon  r 

"McETojitared. 

"  •  We  must  stand  or  fall  together,  you  know,  ^t  w 
I,  for  one,  don't  intend  to  let  my  foot  inside  a  fe'on'n 
dock  under  any  oiroumstanoee.  D'ye  see  f  I'm  ready 
to  swear  to  that    Are  you  ? ' 

•••What  d'you  mean?'  asked  McEvoy,  alirinklag 
back. 

•••Why,  man,  we  all  have  to  die,  and  it'b  c-nly  ti  e 
pressing  of  a  trigger.  I  swear  that  I  shall  never  bo 
teken  alive.  Will  you  ?  If  you  don't*  I  leave  you  to 
your  fkte.' 

••  •  All  right.    Ill  do  whatever  you  think  beet.* 

•••You  swear  it?* 

•••Yes.' 

•'WeU,  mind,  yon  must  be  as  good  as  your 
word.  Now  we  have  two  dear  days  to  get  off  in. 
The  yawl  Maiilda  is  on  sale,  and  she  has  all  her 
fixings  and  plenty  of  tinned  stuff  aboard.  We'll  buy 
the  lot  to-moxTow  morning,  and  whatever  we  want,  and 
get  away  in  her.  But,  first,  we'll  clear  all  that  is  left 
in  the  office.  There  are  6,000  sovereigns  in  the  safa 
After  dark  well  get  them  aboard  the  yawl,  and  take 
our  chance  of  reaching  California.  There's  no  use 
hesitating,  my  son,  for  we  have  no  ghost  of  a  look-in 
in  any  other  direction.    It's  that  or  nothing.' 

••  'I'll  do  what  you  advise.' 

•••All  right;  and  mind  you  get  a  bright  face  on 
you  to-morrow,  for  if  Moore  gets  the  tip  and  comes 
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^S!^^'i*^:r"'    He  tapped  the  ridi^pooket 

rf  hia  coat  «i»d  looked  a(m«  at  lus  partiw  withw 
that  were  fidl  of  a  sinister  meanmg 

uJ^''''''i'"^'^^^^^^'^^7'    The 
lfa<i«a  was  bought  without  difficulty;  and,  though 

she  was  a  tiny  craft  for  so  long  a  voyage,  had  she  been 
Jttger  two  men  could  not  have  hoped  to  manage  her 
She  was  stocked  with  water  during  the  day^ind  afie^ 
dMk  the  two  clerks  brought  down  the  money  fh>m  the 
office  and  stowed  it  in  the  hold.    Before  midnight  they 
had  cdlected  aU  their  own  possessions  without  ezoitin« 
wspicion,  and  at  two  in  the  morning  they  left  thdr 
moonngs  and  stole  quietly  out  from  among  the  ship- 
ping.    Ttey  were  seen,  of  course,  and  were  set  do^ 
as  keen  yachtsmen  who  were  on  for  a  good  long  Sunday 
cruise;  but  there  was  no  one  who  dreamed  Uial  that 
<^  would  only  end  either  on  the  American  coaster 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Norai  Pacific  Ocean.    Strainini? 
and  hauhng,  they  got  their  mainsafl  up  and  set  the^ 
foresaU  «id  jib.    There  was  a  slight  b^e  ^m  ^ 
south^t,  and  the  Httle  craft  went  dipping  along  upon 
her  way.    Seven  miles  from  Luid,  however,  th?  .rtnd 
feU  away  and  they  ky  becalmed,  risingland  falling  on 
the  long  swell  of  a  gh«sy  sea.    All  Sunday  tib^did 
not  make  a  mile,  and  in  the  evening  Yokohama  stiU 
lay  along  tte  horuon,  ^^ 

"  9^^°'^^7  "^oraing  down  came  Eandolph  Mooie 
fi<MnJeddo,  imd  made  straight  for  the  offices.  He  had 
had  the  Up  fiom  some  one  that  his  clerks  had  been 
spreading  themselves  a  bit,  and  that  had  made  him 
come  down  out  of  his  usual  routine,  but  when  he 
wwhed  his  place  and  found  the  three  junior,  waiting 
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in  the  street  with  their  hands  in  their  pookets  he  knew 
that  the  matter  was  aerioos. 

'"What's  this?'  he  asked.  He  was  a  man  of 
aetion,  and  a  nasty  ohap  to  deal  with  when  he  had  his 
topmasts  lowered. 

" '  We  can't  get  in/  said  the  clerks. 

"•WhereisMr.  Jelland?' 

"  'He  has  not  come  to-day.' 

"'AndMr.McEvoy?' 

" '  He  has  not  come  either.' 

"  Bandolph  Moore  looked  serious.  '  We  must  have 
the  door  down/  said  he. 

"  They  don't  build  houses  very  solid  in  that  land  of 
eardiquakes,  and  in  a  brace  of  shakes  they  were  all  in 
the  office.  Of  course  the  thiug  told  its  own  story. 
The  safe  was  open,  the  money  gone,  and  the  clerks  fled. 
Their  employer  lost  no  time  in  talk. 

"  'Where  were  they  seen  last  ? ' 

*"0n  Saturday  they  bought  the  Matilda  and 
started  for  a  crmse.' 

"Saturday!  The  matter  seemed  hopeless  if  they 
had  got  two  days'  start.  But  there  was  still  the 
shadow  of  a  dumce.  He  rushed  to  the  beach  and 
swept  the  ocean  with  his  glasses. 

"•My  Gk)dl •  he  cried.  'There's  the  Matilda  out 
yonder.  I  know  her  by  the  rake  of  her  mast.  I  have 
my  hand  upon  the  villains  after  all  I ' 

"But  there  was  a  hitch  even  then.  No  boat  had 
steam  up,  and  the  eager  merchant  had  not  patience  to 
wait.  Clouds  were  banking  up  along  the  haunch  of 
the  hills,  and  there  was  every  sign  of  an  approaching 
Qhange  of  weather.    A  polioe  boat  was  ready  with 
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ISrT  «ir®°  V  ^"'  '^^  ^d°lpl»  Moore  himMlf 
took^the  tUleraari^eshot  out  inpurs^  of  th^ 

« J^d  and  McEroy,  waiting  wearily  for  the 
^  which  never  came,  saw  the  dark  spik  which 
■prang  out  fiom  the  shadow  of  the  land^md  Zr 
Jiiger  wjth  every  swish  of  the  oars.  As  I  S^ 
nearer,  they  could  see  aho  that  she  was  paol^  ^ 
men,  and  the  gleam  of  weapons  told  ^hTZn^ft 
men  they  were.  JeUand  stood  leaning  against  the 
toner,  and  he  looked  at  tiie  threate^kyrTiimp 
aads,  and  the  approaching  boat.  ^ 

,^'r  w  *'?°'°''  ^'^"^y  ^«^'  ^o'  there's  wind 
m  ttat  sky,  and  another  hour  would  have  brought  it 

"McEvoy  groaned. 
T  II "  J^^'^x^"^  *^  wftening  over  it,  my  lad/  said 
Jdknd.    'It's  the  police  boat  right  eno;gh,'lnrie^s 
old  Moore  dnving  them  to  row  like  h^    It'll  be  . 
ten-doUar  job  for  every  man  of  them.' 

kn«l^^^  McEvoy  crouched  against  the  side  with  his 
motLrhe^bb^'-    '""'  "^'^-^   -^  P-'  old 

anv^w'Lr 7  n^T  '^J  ^^^  ^^«  ^^  ^  «»«  dock 
lOT  me  but  I  wiU  do  that  much  for  them.  If.  no 
good,  Mac.  We  can  chuck  our  hands.  God  bl^ 
you,  old  man  1    Here's  the  pistol  I ' 

"  He  cocked  the  revolver,  and  held  the  butt  towarda 

inth  little  gasps  and  cries.    Jelland  ghoMd  U  tbp 
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appntohii^  boat.     It  was  not  more    than  •  fnr 
hmidrad  yaida  awray. 

"'Ibere's  no  time  tat  nonsense,'  said  he.    ' 
itt   man,  what's  the  use  of  flinaUng?     You 

itr 

«*No,no,JeUandI' 

** '  Well,  anyhow,  I  swore  that  neither  of  us  should 
be  taken.    Will  you  do  it  1' 

•"I  can't!  Ican'tl' 

"'Thenlwillforyoi, 

"The  rowers  in  die  ooat  saw  him  laan  forwards, 
they  heard  two  pistol  shots,  they  saw  him  double  him- 
self across  the  tiller,  and  then,  before  the  smoke  had 
lifted,  they  found  that  they  had  som^hing  else  %o 
think  of. 

"For  at  that  instant  the  storm  broke— one  of  those 
short  sudden  squalls  which  are  common  in  these  mu. 
The  Matilda  heeled  over,  her  sails  bellied  outt,  die 
plunged  her  lee-rail  into  a  wave,  and  was  off  like  a 
frightened  deer.  Jelland's  body  had  jammed  the  haba, 
and  she  kept  a  course  right  before  the  wad,  and 
fluttered  away  over  the  rising  sea  like  a  blown  pieoe 
of  paper.  The  rowers  worked  firanticdly,  but  the  jmmi 
still  drew  ahead,  and  in  five  minutes  it  had  |du^^ 
into  the  storm  wrack  never  to  be  seen  again  by  aortal 
eye.  The  boat  put  back,  and  reached  Tokohuia  witk 
the  water  washing  half-way  up  to  the  th\i^Bt& 

"  And  that  was  how  it  came  that  the  yawl  MeaQda, 
with  a  cargo  of  five  thousand  pounds  and  a  crew  of 
two  dead  young  men,  set  sail  across  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
What  the  end  of  Jelland's  voyage  may  have  been  no 
man  knows.    He  may  have  foundered  in  that  ^ai»,  or 
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fce  xMy  h«ve  been  piAed  up  bj  MOW  eMiii- j^ 
iMB,  wbo  stuek  to  the  bullion  art  kept  hii  mmkh 
A^f^^j^  be  eruimag  in  tbrt  v«rt  wiiete  rf 

MyeyMenda.    If.  bett«^to  le«veit  nnfiniAed  tZ 
to^oafttwestotybyi^pwitingatiigtoit." 


B.  24 

I  TOLD  my  story  when  I  was  taken,  and  no  one  would 
llBfeen  to  me.  Then  I  told  it  again  at  the  trial— the 
^^le  thing  absolutely  as  it  happened,  without  so 
much  as  a  word  added.  I  set  it  aU  out  truly,  so  help 
me  God.  all  that  Lady  Mannering  said  and  did,  and 
AenaUthatlhadsaid  and  done,  just  as  it  occuned. 
And  what  did  I  get  fop  it?  "The  prisoner  put  for- 
wmd  a  rambling  and  inconsequential  statement,  in- 
credible in  its  details,  and  unsupported  by  any  shred  of 
ootrobotative  evidence."  That  was  what  one  of  the 
London  papers  said,  and  otiiers  let  it  pass  as  if  I  had 
made  no  defence  at  all.  And  yet,  with  my  own  eyes  I 
saw  Lord  Hansering  murdered,  and  I  am  as  guiltless 
of  it  as  any  man  on  the  jury  that  tried  me. 

Now,  sir,  you  are  there  to  receive  the  petitions  of 
priaora.  It  all  Hes  with  you.  All  I  ask  is  that  you 
read  it— just  read  it— and  then  that  you  make  an  in- 
quiry or  two  about  the  private  charaoter  of  this  "  lady  *• 
Mannering,  if  she  still  keeps  the  name  that  she  had 
three  years  ago,  when  to  my  sorrow  and  ruin  I  came 
to  meet  her.  You  couH  use  a  private  inqvmy 
agent  or  a  good  lawyer,  and  you  would  soon  learn 
enough  to  show  you  that  my  stoiy  is  the  true  one. 
Think  of  the  glory  it  would  be  to  you  so  have  all  the 
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lepers  saying  that  there  would  haye  been  a  shooUnff 
"ai«Jaimge  of  jostioe  if  it  had  not  been  for  your  perw 
WTeranoeandintelligenoel   That  muat  be  your  lenwd 
once  I  am  a  poor  man  and  can  offer  you  nothing. 
But  If  you  don't  do  it,  may  you  never  Ue  easy  in  your 
bed  agaml     May  no  night  pass  that  you  are  not 
haunted  by  the  thought  of  the  man  who  lots  in  gaol 
because  you  have  not  done  the  duty  which  you  are  paid 
to  do  I    But  you  will  do  it,  sir,  I  know.    Just  make 
one  or  two  inquiries,  and  you  will  soon  find  which  way 
the  wind  blows.    Eemember,  also,  that  the  only  person 
who  profited  by  the  crime  was  herself,  since  it  changed 
her  from  an  unhappy  wife  to  a  rich  young  widow. 
Tberes  the  end  of  the  string  in  your  hand,  and  you 
only  have  to  foUow  it  up  and  see  where  it  leads  ta 

Mind  you,  sir,  I  make  no  complaint  as  far  as  the 
burglary  goes.     I  don't   whine  about  what  I  have 
deserved,  and  so  far  I  have  had  no  more  than  I  have 
deserved.    Burglary  it  was,  right  enough,  and  my  three 
years  have  gone  to  pay  for  it.    It  was  shown  at  the 
teal  that  I  had  had  a  hand  in  the  Merton  Cross 
busmess,  and  did  a  year  for  that,  so  my  story  had  the 
less  attention  on  that  account.    A  man  with  a  previous 
conviction  never  gets  a  reaUy  fair  trial    I  own  to  the 
burglary,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  murder  which 
brought  me  a  lifer-any  judge  but  Sir  James  might 
have  given  me  the  gallows-then  I  tell  you  that  iSid 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  that  I  am  an  innocent  man 

^Q^  """"Z  SI  **^'  ^^^  '^^^'  *^^  13th  of  September] 
1894,  and  111  give  you  just  exactly  what  occurred  and 
inay  God's  hand  strike  me  down  if  I  go  one  inch  over 
the  truth. 
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"™«  M  roRamonth,  for  I  wu  trained  u  »  •vni~i 

of  Enghnd,  «rf  doing  Kta  w'lT^^r  ""* 
'■Ti-g  dl  I  knew  to  kip  off  STc^  fH  h^^"" 

^^viS'ti'ir"r.'?^''"^^« 

.t«,,Hon  pay,  I  fo^  °^  ^IS^:?^  ~ 
couple  of  diilling,  in  mvnoA^^  Salubniy  with  . 
patience  ele«,  Z^Z  ^^TtTLT'  "^,"" 
""«.  Willing  Mind."  whT^.'t^'^°'S^'»«:1 

to  t^  «d  to  h.r5r  one  :,z:  S^'^'^l 

.l»ut  the  riotJTtmZJZ  M        '"""  *""  "> 

"Meaning  the  large  hoose  on  tha  ri»i,f  i^r      , 

came  to  the  viUage  ?  "said  I     ^AlJe  on^^  ^^*'™  ^ 

in  its  own  park  ? »  ^  ^""^  '^^  «^d8 

and  hiding  not W     '  T?l  i  ^^  ^^^  *^«  ^^h 

Pilla«  "  wTid  hi   "  :4f    The  long  white  house  wiUi  the 
Fuiars,   said  he.      At  the  side  of  the  Blandford  Boad." 
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Now  I  hMd  looked  afe  it  as  I  pasted,  and  it  had 
crossed  my  mind,  as  suoh  thoughts  will,  that  it  was  a 
veiy  easy  house  to  get  into  with  that  great  row  of 
ground  windows  and  glass  doors.  I  had  put  the 
thought  away  from  me,  and  now  hero  was  this  land- 
lord bringing  it  back  with  his  talk  about  the  ridies 
within.  I  said  nothing,  but  I  listened,  and  as  luck 
would  hare  it^  he  would  always  oome  back  to  this  one 
subject. 

"  He  was  a  miser  young,  so  you  can  think  what  he 
is  now  in  his  age,"  said  he.  "Well,  he's  had  some 
good  out  of  his  money." 

"What  g09d  can  he  have  had  if  he  does  not  spend 
it?"  said  L 

"Well,  it  bought  him  the  prettiest  wife  in  England, 
and  that  was  some  good  that  he  got  out  of  it  She 
thought  she  would  have  the  spending  of  it»  but  she 
knows  the  difEbrenoe  now." 

"Who  was  she  then?"  I  asked,  just  for  the  sake  of 
something  to  say. 

"She  was  nobody  at  all  until  the  old  Lord  made 
her  his  Lady,"  said  he.  "She  came  fieom  up  London 
W17,  and  soma  said  tiiat  she  had  been  on  tiie  stage 
theM,1mt  nobeibf  kaew.  The  old  Lord  was  away  for  a 
year;  aad  iriieft  ha  eaaa  hmae  he  broi^t  a  young  wils 
ba<^  with  him,  and  Aero  wb»  has  been  erer  nnoe. 
Stephens,  the  butler,  did  teQ  me  onoe  that  she  was  the 
li^  of  tiie  house  when  fust  she  cam^  bait  what  with 
har  huband's  mean  and  aggsaTstin'  way,  and  what 
with  her  loneliness — for  he  hates  to  see  a  ymtor 
within  his  doors;  and  what  with  his  Htter  wcnrd^— 
for  he  has  a  tongue  like  a  honief  s  sting,  her  life  ail 
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and  more  danger  than  ^^^U,  ^  ^^' 

♦».««     T»  ""ugw  uun  profit  to  the  man  who  imktm 

w«e  put  into  a  ««5k  the  Btrongeat  inan  Zl»^ 
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mind,  and  to  uk  jcnamU  whether  a  Bum  eoold  be 
move  aorelj  tempted  than  I  waa.  I  make  bold  to 
Bay  that  tlura  are  few  who  could  have  held  oat  against 
it.  There  I  lay  on  my  bed  that  nigh^  a  desperate 
man  Kithont  hope  or  work,  and  with  my  last  shilling 
in  my  pocket.  I  had  tried  to  be  honest,  and  honest 
folk  had  tamed  their  backs  apon  me.  They  teanted 
me  for  theft;  and  yet  they  poshed  me  towards  it. 
I  was  oaaght  in  the  stream  and  coald  not  get  oat. 
And  then  it  was  saoh  a  chance:  the  great  house  all 
lined  with  windows,  the  golden  medals  which  could 
so  easily  be  melted  down.  It  was  like  patting  a  loaf 
before  a  starring  man  and  expecting  him  not  to  eat 
it  I  fou^^t  against  it  for  a  time,  but  it  was  no 
nsa  At  last  I  sat  up  on  the  side  of  my  bed,  and  I 
swore  that  that  night  I  should  either  be  a  rich  man 
and  able  to  give  up  crime  for  ever,  or  that  the  irons 
should  be  on  my  wrista  once  more.  Then  I  slipped 
on  my  cbthes,  and,  having  put  a  shilling  on  the  toble 
— for  the  landlord  had  treated  me  well,  and  I  did 
not  wish  to  cheat  him— I  passed  out  through  the 
window  into  the  garden  of  the  inn. 

There  was  a  high  wall  round  this  garden,  and 
I  had  a  job  to  get  over  it,  but  once  on  the  other 
side  it  was  all  plain  sailing.  I  did  not  meet  a  soul 
upon  the  road,  and  the  iron  gate  of  the  avenue  was 
open.  No  one  was  movicg  at  the  lodge.  The  moon 
was  shining,  and  I  could  (jee  the  great  house  glimmer- 
ing white  through  an  archway  of  trees.  I  walked 
up  it  for  a  quarter  of  a  nule  or  soj  until  I  was  at 
the  edge  of  the  drive,  where  it  ended  in  a  broad, 
gravelled  space  before  the  main  door.    There  I  stood 
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in  the  duidow jmd  looked  at  the  long  buildiiig,  with 
.  fbU  moon  .hbing  in  eyeiy  window  32eSng 
^  Wgh  -tanefront    I  orouched  there  ibr  «,me  time! 

^Ll  "^""^  ''^'^  ^  '^'^  fl^d  the  eeeie^^ 
entainoe.     He  comer  window  of  the  aide  lee^ 

to  be  the  one  whioh  wa.  least  OTeriooked.  «d  alJ^ 
of  i.y  hnng  heavily  over  it.  liy  bertXnoT^ 
evidenUy  tter^    I  worked  my  wiy  under  the  t^ 

^bUck.hjdow<jf  the  building.  A  dog'^bark^S^ JS 
«ttl6d  lua  chain,  but  I  stood  waiting  nntU  he  waa 
quie^^d  thimi  stole  on  once  more  nntU  I  cameto 
the  window  which  I  had  chosen. 

It  is  astonishing  how  careless  they  aw  in  the 
oonntiy,  in  places  far  removed  from  Ia»e  towns 
wh^e  t^e  tijought  of  bunjlar.  never  eXs   tS 
heads.    I  call  it  setting  temptation  in  a  poor  man's 
way  wh«i  he  puts  his  hand,  meaning  whamL 
upon  a  door   and  finds  it  swing  open  ^'befoiB^ 
In  th«  case  It  was  not  so  bad  as  that,  but  the  window 
was  mwely  fastened  with  the  ordinary  catch,  which 
I  opoied  with  a  push  Item  the  blade  of  my  knife 
I  pulled  up  the  ^dow  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
th^  I  ttoist  the  knife  through  the  sHt  ifZ  shu  J^ 

?lt^^'*u?r-    ^«y  ^e"  folding  shutters,  and 
I  shoved  them  before  me  and  walked  into  the  room. 

"Good  evening,  sirl  You  are  very  welcomel" 
said  a  voice. 

I've  had  some  starts  in  my  life,  but  never  one  to 
come  up  to  that  one.  There,  in  the  opening  of  the 
shutters,  withm  reach  of  my  arm.  wJT^ding  a 
woman  with  a  small  coil  of  wax  taper  burning  in  her 
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hand.    She  was  taU  and  straight  and  slender,  with 
a  beautiful  white  fece  that  might  have  been  cut  out 
of  dear  marble,  but  hw  hair  and  eyes  were  as  blade 
as  night.    She  was  dressed  in  some  sort  ofj»hite 
dreiSng-gown  whidi  flowed  down  to  her  feet,  a^ 
whatSS  this  robe  and  what  with  her  &<»,  it  seemed 
as  if  a  sprit  ftom  above  was  standing  in  front  of 
me.    My  knees  knocked  together,  and  I  held  on  to 
the  shutter  with  one  hand  to  gi^«  "J\~Pf^,^ 
should  have  toned  and  run  away  if  I  had  had^ 
strength,  but  I  could  only  just  stand   and   stare 

at  her.        ' 

She  soon  brought  me  back  to  myself  once  more. 

"Don't  be  frightenedl"  said  she,  and  they  were 
steange  words  for  the  mistress  of  a  house  to  have  to 
use  to  8  burglar.  « I  saw  you  out  of  my  bedroom 
window  when  you  were  hiding  under  those  trees, 
80  I  dipped  downstairs,  and  then  I  heard  you  at  the 
^dow.  I  diould  have  opened  it  for  you  if  you 
had  waited,  but  you  managed  i*  yoursdf  just  as  I 

^  sSl  hdd  in  my  hand  the  long  dasp-knife  with 
whidi  I  had  opened  the  diutt«r.  I  was  undiaven 
and  grimed  from  a  week  on  the  roads.  Altogether, 
there  are  few  people  who  would  have  caied  to  face 
me  alone  at  one  in  the  morning;  but  this  woman, 
if  I  had  been  her  lover  meeting  her  by  appomtment, 
could  not  have  looked  upon  me  with  a  more  welcoming 
eye.    She  hud  her  hand  upon  my  deeve  and  drew  me 

into  the  room.  .     .    tw    ii.  ^*. 

"What's  the  meaning  of  this,  ma'am!    Dont  get 

trying  any  Uttle  games  upon  me,"  said  I,  m  my 
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roughest  way — and  I  oan  put  it  on  rough  when  I 
lika  '^It^  be  the  worse  for  yon  if  you  play  me 
any  trick,"  I  added,  showing  her  my  knife. 

"I  will  play  you  no  trick,"  said  she.  "On  the 
contrary,  I  am  your  friend,  and  I  wish  to  help 
you." 

"Excuse  me,  ma'am,  but  I  find  it  hard  to  believe 
that,"  said  L    **  Why  should  you  wish  to  help  me  ? " 

"I  have  my  own  reasons,"  said  she;  and  then 
suddenly,  with  those  black  eyes  blazing  out  of  her 
white  fiice :  "It's  because  I  hate  him,  hate  him,  hate 
him  1    Now  you  understand." 

I  remembered  what  the  landlord  had  told  me, 
and  I  did  understand.  I  looked  at  her  Ladyship's 
face,  and  I  knew  that  I  could  trust  her.  She 
wanted  to  revenge  herself  upon  her  husband.  She 
wanted  to  hit  him  where  it  would  hurt  him  most— 
upon  the  pocket.  She  hated  him  so  that  she  would 
even  lower  her  pride  to  take  such  a  man  as  me  into 
her  confidence  if  she  could  gain  her  end  by  doing  sa 
I've  hated  some  folk  in  my  time,  but  I  don't  think  I 
ever  understood  what  hate  was  until  I  saw  that 
woman's  feuje  in  the  light  of  the  taper. 

"You'll  trust  me  now?"  said  she,  with  another 
coaxing  touch  upon  my  sleeve, 

"  Yes,  your  Ladyship." 

"  You  know  me,  then  ? " 

"  I  can  guess  who  you  are." 

"  I  daresay  my  wrongs  are  the  talk  of  the  county. 
But  what  does  he  care  for  that  ?  He  only  cares  for 
one  thing  in  the  whole  world,  and  that  you  can  take 
firom  him  this  night    Have  you  a  bag ! " 
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"No,  your  Ladyship/* 

"Shut  the  Bhutter  behind  you.  Then  no  one  can 
Bee  the  light  You  are  quite  safe.  The  servants  all 
sleep  in  the  other  wing.  I  can  show  you  where  all 
the  most  valuable  things  are.  You  cannot  carry  them 
all,  so  we  must  pick  the  beat.** 

The  room  in  which  I  found  myself  was  long  and 
low,  with  many  rugs  and  skins  scattered  about  on  a 
polished  wood  floor.  Small  cases  stood  here  and  there, 
and  the  walls  were  decorated  with  spears  and  swords 
and  paddles,  and  other  things  which  find  their  way 
into  museums.  There  were  some  queer  clothes,  too, 
which  had  been  brought  from  savage  countries,  and  the 
lady  took  down  a  large  leather  sack-bag  from  among 
them. 

"This  sleeping-sack  will  do,"  said  she.  "Now 
come  with  me  and  I  will  show  you  where  the  medals 
are." 

It  was  like  a  dream  to  me  to  think  that  this  tall, 
white  woman  was  the  lady  of  the  house,  and  that  she 
was  lending  me  a  hand  to  rob  her  own  home.  I  could 
have  burst  out  laughing  at  the  thought  of  it,  and  yet 
there  was  something  in  that  pale  face  of  hers  which 
stopped  my  laughter  and  turned  me  cold  and  serious. 
She  swept  on  in  front  of  me  like  a  spirit,  with  the 
green  taper  in  her  hand,  and  I  walked  behind  with  my 
sack  until  we  came  to  a  door  at  the  end  of  this 
museum.  It  was  locked,  but  the  key  was  in  it,  and 
she  led  me  through. 

The  room  beyond  was  a  small  one,  hung  all  round 
with  curtains  which  had  pictures  on  thorn.  It  was 
the  hunting  of  a  deer  that  was  painted  on  it,  as  I 
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remember,  and  in  the  flicker  of  that  light  you'd  have 
sworn  that  the  dogs  and  the  horses  were  streaming  round 
the  walls.  The  only  other  thing  in  the  room  was  a  row 
of  cases  made  of  walnut,  with  brass  ornaments.  They 
had  glass  tops,  and  beneath  this  gkss  I  saw  the  long 
Imes  of  those  gold  medals,  some  of  them  as  big  as  a 
plate  and  half  an  inch  thick,  aU  resting  up^n  red 
velvet  and  glowing  and  gleaming  in  the  darkness. 
My  fingers  were  just  itching  to  be  at  them,  and  I 
sbpped  my  knife  under  the  lock  of  one  of  the  cases 
to  wrench  it  open. 

"Wait  a  moment,-  said  she,  laying  her  hand  upon 
my  arm.    '*  You  might  do  better  than  this." 

"I  am  very  weU  satisfied,  ma'am,"  said  I,  "and 
much  obliged  to  your  Ladyship  for  kind  assistance." 

"You  can  do  better,"  she  xepeated.  "Would  not 
golden  sovereigns  be  worth  more  to  you  than  these 
things?" 

"  Why,  yes,"  said  I.    "  That's  best  of  aR" 
"WeU,"  said  she.    "  He  sleeps  just  above  our  head 
It  IS  but  one  short  staircase.    There  is  a  tin  box  with 
money  enough  to  fill  this  bag  under  his  bed." 
"  How  can  I  get  it  without  waking  him  ? " 
"What  matter  if  he  does  wake?"    She  looked 
very  hard  at  me  as  she  spoke.    "  You  could  keep  him 
from  calling  out." 

"  No,  no,  ma'am,  I'll  have  none  of  that" 
"Tust  as  you  like,"  said  she.  "I  thought  that 
you  were  a  stout-hearted  sort  of  man  by  your  appear- 
ance, but  I  see  that  I  made  a  mistake.  If  you  are 
afraid  to  run  the  risk  of  one  old  man,  then  of  course 
you  cannot  have  the  gold  which  is  under  his  bed. 
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Yea  are  the  best  judge  of  joxa  own  business^  bnl 
I  should  think  that  you  would  do  better  at  some  other 
trade." 

"HI  not  have  murder  on  my  conscienoe." 

**Yott  conld  overpower  him  without  harming  Mm, 
I  never  said  anything  of  murder.  The  money  lies 
under  the  bed.  But  if  yon  are  faint-hearted,  it  is 
better  that  you  should  not  attempt  it" 

She  worked  upon  me  so,  partly  with  her  soom  and 
partly  with  this  money  that  she  held  before  my  eyes, 
that  I  believe  I  should  have  yielded  and  taken  my 
ohanoes  upstain^  had  it  not  been  that  I  saw  her  eyes 
following  the  straggle  within  me  in  such  a  orafty, 
malignant  fashion,  that  it  was  evident  she  was  bent 
upon  making  me  the  tool  of  her  revenge,  and  that 
she  would  leave  me  no  choice  but  to  do  the  old  man  an 
itjury  or  to  be  captured  by  him.  She  felt  suddenly 
that  she  was  giving  herself  away,  and  she  changed  her 
face  to  a  kindly,  friendly  smile,  but  it  was  too  late,  for 
I  had  had  my  warning. 

"  I  will  not  go  upstairs/'  said  I.  "I  have  all  I 
want  here." 

She  looked  her  contempt  at  me,  and  thoe  never 
was  a  face  which  could  look  it  plainer. 

"  Very  good.  You  can  take  these  medals.  I  should 
be  glad  if  you  would  begin  at  this  end.  I  suppose  they 
will  all  be  the  same  value  when  melted  down,  but  these 
are  the  ones  which  are  the  rarest,  and,  therefore,  the 
most  precious  to  him.  It  is  not  necessary  to  break  tiie 
locks.  If  you  press  that  brass  knob  you  will  find  that 
there  is  a  secret  spring.  So  1  Take  that  small  one 
first— it  is  the  very  apple  of  his  eye." 
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She  had  opened  one  of  the  oases,  and  the  beautiful 
things  all  lay  exposed  before  me.  I  had  my  hand  upon 
the  one  which  she  had  pointed  out,  when  suddenly  a 
change  came  over  her  face,  and  she  held  up  one  fiier 
«8  a  warning.  "Hist I"  she  whispered.  "What  ia 
that?" 

Far  away  in  the  silence  of  the  house  we  heard  a  low, 

dragging,  shuflBing  sound,  and  the  distant  tread  of  feet! 

She  dosed  and  fastened  the  case  in  an  instant. 

"It's  my  husband  I"  she  whispered.    "All  right. 

Don't  be  alarmed.     111  arrftnge  it.     Here  I     Quick 

behind  the  tapestry  1 "  ' 

She  pushed  me  behind  the  painted  curtains  upon 

the  wall,  my  empty  leather  bag  still  in  my  hand. 
Then  she  took  her  taper  and  walked  quickly  into  the 

room  from  which  we  had  come.    From  where  I  stood 

I  could  see  her  through  the  open  door. 
"  Is  that  you,  Bobert  ? "  she  cried. 
The  light  of  a  candle  shone  through  the  door  of  the 
museum,  and  the  shuflBing  steps  came  nearer  and  nearer. 
Then  I  saw  a  faoe  in  the  doorway,  a  great,  heavy  face] 
all  lines  and  creases,  with  a  huge  curving  nose,  and  a 
pair  of  gold  ghisses  fixtd  across  it.    He  had  to  throw 
his  head  back  to  see  through  the  glasses,  and  that  great 
nose  thrust  out  in  front  of  him  like  the  beak  of  some 
sort  of  fowl    He  was  a  big  man,  very  tall  and  burly, 
so  that  in  his  loose  dressing-gown  his  figure  seemed  to 
fill  up  the  whole  doorway.     He  had  a  pUe  of  grey, 
curling  hair  all  round  bis  head,  but  his  face  was  clean- 
shaven.    His  mouth  was  thin  and  small  and  prim, 
hidden  away  under  his  long,  masterful  nose.    He  stood 
there,  holding  the  candle  in  front  of  him,  and  looking 
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at  hii  wife  with  a  queer.  maUciow  gleam  in  his  eyes. 

IL^I  ^"^"^  ^^  ^'^^  ^~^  *^  ^  »«  that  he  w  J  a. 
fond  of  her  a«  she  was  of  him. 

"How',  this  f  •'  he  asked.  "Some  new  tantrum  ? 
What  do  you  mean  by  wandering  about  the  house? 
Why  don't  you  go  to  bed  ?  • 

iJLi^'^i  "°*  ?i ''P'"  '^  •°»'^««^  She  spoke 
Ungmdly  and  wearily.  If  she  was  an  acteess  onc^e 
had  not  forgotten  her  calling. 

"^ht  I  suggest,"  said  he,  in  the  same  mocking 

id  to  d^r  "*f"' "  ^  ""^"°^  "  "^  '^^^' 

ve,^'^*"'^"  ^  *™''"  "^^""^^^  "fo'you  Bleep 

.„"^.?f^®  *>^f .«»«  thing  in  my  life  to  be  ashamed 
1  '  v!?  i^u  •  "^'^  ^  ^  »>ri«tled  up  with  anger  until  he 

ooked  like  an  old  cookatoa  « You  know' best  what 
that  is.  It  IS  a  mistake  which  has  brought  its  own 
punishment  with  it"  "«  •  *w»  own 

"To  me  as  well  as  to  you.    Eemember  that  I " 

"You  have  very  Uttle  to  whine  about.  It  was  I 
who  stooped  and  you  who  roea" 

"Eosel" 

"Yes,  rose.  I  suppose  you  do  not  deny  that  it  is 
promotion  to  exchange  the  music-hall  for  Mannering 
EWl.  Fool  that  I  was  ever  to  take  you  out  of  your 
true  sphere  I"  ^ 

"If  you  think  so,  why  do  you  not  separate? " 

*'  Because  private  misery  ia   better  than   public 

humiliation.    Because  it  is  easier  to  suffer  for  a  mLtake 

than  to  own  to  it.    Because  also  I  like  to  keep  you  in 

xny  sight,  and  to  know  that  you  cannot  go  back  to  him  " 
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"You  villain  I    You  cowardly  villain  I  " 

but  it  shall  never  be  while  I  Hve,  and  if  it  happen^ 
after  my  death  I  wiU  at  least  take  cai^  that  your^ 

W-?/  ^•*,  ^°^  "^^  ^"^  ^'^  ^  never 
have  Uie  satasfacfaon  of  squandering  my  savings,  and 
you  may  make  up  your  mind  to  that,  my  lady.  Whv 
are  those  shutters  and  the  window  open  V* 

"  I  found  the  night  very  closa" 

"Itisnotsafe.  How  do  you  know  that  some  tramp 
may  not  be  outside?  Are  you  aware  that  mr^l- 
leotoon  of  medals  is  worth  more  than  any  JX 
^ectj^inUie  world?    You  have  left  the d'oor  ^n 

"I  was  here.* 

"  I  ^7  you  were.    I  heard  you  moving  about  in 
^  medal  room,  and  that  was  why  I  came  down 
What  were  you  doing?"  ^• 

doin"  r"^^  **  ^^  ""^^^^^    ^^^  ®^  "^^"^'^  ^  ^ 
"This  cuiiority  is  something  new."    He  looked 

suspiciously  at  her  and  moved  on  towards  the  imier 

room,  she  walking  beside  him. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  I  saw  something  which 

top  of  one  of  the  cases,  and  there  it  lay  in  fuU  view 

l    TJ'^^'''  ^'  ^^'  ^^  ^'^  »  ^^^'^  cunning 

W         r^  il?^'  °^'  "^  *^**  *^«  ^«J»*  of  i^-  came 
between  Lord  Manneiing's  eyes  and  the  knife.    Then 

she  took  it  in  her  left  hand  and  held  it  against  her 
gown  out  of  his  sight.    He  looked  about  fr^  case  to 
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^«6-I  could  hare  pnt  my  hand  at  one  time  npon 
hi«  long  nose-but  there  was  nothing  to  show  that  the 
medalf  had  been  tampered  with,  and  so.itUI  snarliur 
and  grumbling,  he  ihnffled  off  into  the  other  room  (moe 
more. 

And  now  I  hare  to  speak  of  what  I  heard  rather 
than  of  what  I  saw,  but  I  swear  to  you,  as  I  shaU 
stand  some  day  before  my  Maker,  that  what  I  say  is 
the  tinth.  ' 

When  they  passed  into  the  outer  room  I  saw  him 
lAj  his  candle  upon  the  comer  of  one  of  tue  tables  and 
he  sat  himself  dowii,  but  in  suoh  a  position  that  he  was 
just  out  of  my  sight.    She  moved  behind  him  as  I 
could  teU  from  the  fact  that  the  light  of  her 'taper 
threw  his  long,  lumpy  shadow  upon  the  floor  in  front 
01  him.    Then  he  began  talking  about  this  man  whom 
he  called  Edward,  and  every  word  that  he  said  was 
like  a  blistering  drop  of  vitriol     He  spoke  low,  so 
thatlcould  not  hear  it  aU,  but  from  what  I  heaidl 
should  guen  that  she  would  as  soon  have  been  lashed 
wiUi  a  whip.    At  first  she  said  some  hot  words  in 
reply,  but  then  she  was  silent,  and  he  went  on  and  on 
in  that  cold,  mocking  voioe  of  his,  nagging  and  insult- 
ing and  tormenting,  until  I  wondered  that  she  could 
bear  to  stand  there  in  silence  and  listen  to  it.    Then 
suddenly  I  heard  him  siy  in  a  sharp  voice,*"Come 
from  behind  mel     Leavi^  go  of  my  collarl    What! 
would  you  dare  to  strike  me?"    There  was  a  sound 
like  a  blow,  just  a  soft  soil  of  thud,  and  then  I  heard 
him  cry  out,  "My  God,  it's  Wood  1"    He  shuffled  with 
his  feet  as  if  he  was  getting  up,  and  then  I  heard 
another  blow,  and  he  cried  out,  "Oh,  you  she-devil i " 
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•nd  WM  quie^  except  for  «  dripping  «nd  iplMhinff 
upon  the  floor.  *'-««« 

I  rw  out  from  behind  my  curtain  $t  that,  and 
rushed  into  the  other  room,  shaking  aU  orer  with  the 
hoiTor  of  it.    The  old  man  had  aUpped  down  in  the 
oh^,  and  hia  dieuing-gown  had  rucked  up  untO  he 
tooked  as  if  he  had  a  monstrous  hump  to  his  back. 
His  head,  with  the  gold  glasses  still  fixed  on  his  nose, 
was  lolling  over  upon  one  side,  and  his  Uttle  mouth 
was  open  just  like  a  dead  fish.    I  could  not  see  whew 
the  blood  was  coming  firom,  but  I  could  still  hear  it 
drumming  upon  the  floor.    She  stood  behind  him  with 
the  candle  shining  full  upon  her  face.    Her  lips  wera 
pressed  together  and  her  eyes  shining,  and  a  touch 
of  colour  had  come  into  each  of  her  cheeks.    It  just 
wanted  that  to  make  her  the  most  beautiful  woman 
I  had  ever  seen  in  my  life. 

"  You've  done  it  now  I "  said  L 

••Yes,"  said  sh^  in  her  quiet  way,  "I've  done  it 
now." 

"What  areyougoingtodo?"!  asked.  "TheyTl 
have  you  for  murder  as  sure  as  fate." 

"Never  fear  about  me.  I  have  nothing  to  Hve 
for,  and  it  does  not  matter.  Give  me  a  haud  to  set 
him  straight  in  the  chair.  It  is  horrible  to  soe  him 
likethisl" 

I  did  so,  though  it  turned  me  cold  all  over  to  touch 
him.  Some  of  ^  blood  came  on  my  hand  and 
sickened  ma 

"Now,"  said  she,  "you  may  as  well  have  the 
medals  as  any  one  else.    Take  them  and  go." 

"I  don't  want  them.    I  only  want  to  get  away. 
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I  wti  noTer  mixed  up  with  •  bniineM  like  tl 
before."  • 

"NonieMel-taidshe.  -  You  owne  for  the  meda 
and  here  thejr  are  at  your  mercy.  Why  should  ji 
not  hare  them?    There  ia  no  one  to  prevent  you." 

I  held  the  hag  stiU  in  my  hand.  She  opened  tl 
case,  and  between  us  we  threw  a  hundred  or  so  of  tl 
medals  into  it.  They  were  aU  from  the  one  case,  bi 
I  could  not  bring  myself  to  wait  for  any  more.  The 
I  made  for  the  window,  for  the  veiy  air  of  this  houi 
seemed  to  poison  me  after  what  I  had  seen  and  hear« 
As  I  looked  back.  I  saw  her  standing  there,  tall  an 
graceftil,  with  the  light  in  her  hand,  just  as  I  ha 
jeen  her  first.  She  waved  good-bye,  and  I  wave 
back  at  her  and  sprang  out  into  the  gravel  drive. 

I  thank  God  that  I  can  ky  my  hand  upon  m 
heart  and  say  that  I  have  never  done  a  murder,  bu 
perhaps  it  would  btf  different  if  I  had  been  able  fc 
read  that  woman's  mind  and  thoughts.  There  migh 
have  iMcn  two  bodies  in  the  room  instead  of  ra?i 
I  could  have  seen  behind  that  last  smile  of  hers 
But  I  thought  of  nothing  but  of  getting  safely  away 
and  It  never  entered  my  head  how  she  might  bi 
fixing  the  repe  round  my  neck.  I  had  not  taken  fiv« 
steps  out  from  the  window  skirting  down  the  shadow 
of  the  house  in  the  way  that  I  had  come,  when  ] 
heard  a  scream  that  might  have  raised  the  parish,  and 
then  another  and  another. 

"  Murder  1"  she  cried.  "Murder  I  Murder  1  Help  I" 
and  her  voice  rang  out  in  the  quiet  of  the  night-time 
imd  sounded  over  the  whole  country^iide.  It  went 
through  my  head,  that  dreadful  cry.    In  an  instant 
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^lu    Jt  ^  **^  "«»'  *>«<>  •t  th*  lodge  and 

bo  teddown  the  drive,  but  I  he«d  the  clang  of  the 
gate  being  dmt  before  I  could  wach  it  !^n  I  Wd 
my  bjg  0,  „,edala  under  «»ne  dry  fiigof,  and  I  tried 
^  «•'  »'^7«oro«  the  park,  but  ««neone  uw  me  in 

aLT^^?*'  "^  ^'^^^  I  had  half  a  do«n  of 
Z^^^f  dog.  upon  my  heels.  I  crouched  down 
SZ  !,  r"'"'';  ^'  '^^  dog.  were  too  man? 
JP  and  prevented  me  from  being  torn  into  piece. 

"I.  thi.  the  man.  your  Ladyriiip?"  asked  thu 

aehsd  been  bending  over  the  body,  with  her 
^wcluef  to  her  eyes,  and  now  she  turned  upon 
me  with  the  face  of  a  f^.  Oh.  what  an  act^ 
that  woman  was  I  «w*«Ba 

^"IT-  ^~'  ^*  ^  ,'^®  "^  °^'"  »^«  crfed.    "  Oh. 
you  laUam.  you  cruel  villain,  to  treat  an  old  man  so  1  •' 

There  was  a  man  there  who  seemed  to  be  a 
Ar""^     He  Wd    hi.  land    .^\l 
"What  do  you  say  to  that  ? "  said  he 

woJ'* T  '^^ ""^^  ^  '^"  ^  '^^'  pointing  at  the 
womim.  whose  eyes  never  flinched  befoiTmine 

Gomel  oomel    Try  anotiierl "  .aid  the  constable 
^d  one  of  the  mennwrvants  struck  at  me  with  hS 
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"I  tell  70a  that  I  saw  her  do  it  She  stabbed 
him  twice  with  a  knifa  She  first  helped  me  to  rob 
him,  and  then  she  murdered  him." 

The  footman  tried  to  stoike  me  again,  bat  she  held 
np  her  hand. 

"Do  not  hurt  him,"  said  she.  "I  think  that  his 
punishment  may  safely  be  left  to  the  law." 

"  111  see  to  that,  your  Ladyship,"  said  the  constable. 
"Your  Ladyship  actually  saw  the  crime  committed, 
did  you  not?" 

•*Yee,  yes,  'I  saw  it  with  my  own  eyes.  It  was 
horrible.  We  heard  the  noise  and  we  came  down. 
My  poor  husband  was  in  front.  The  man  had  one 
of  the  cases  open,  and  was  filling  a  black  leather  bag 
which  he  held  in  his  hand.  He  rushed  past,  us,  and 
my  husband  seised  him.  There  was  a  struggle,  and 
he  stabbed  him  twice,  lliere  you  can  see  the  blood 
upon  his  hands.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  his  knife  is 
still  in  Lord  Mannering^s  body." 

"  Look  at  the  blood  upon  her  hands  t "  I  cried. 

"ffliehas  been  holding  up  lus  Lordship's  head,  you 
lying  rascal,"  said  the  butler. 

"And  here's  the  very  sack  her  Ladyship  qtoke 
of,"  said  the  constable,  as  a  groom  came  in  with  the 
one  which  I  had  dropped  in  my  fli^^t.  "And  here 
are  the  medals  inside  it.  That's  good  enough  for 
me.  We  wiU  keep  him  safe  here  to-night,  and  to- 
morrow the  inspector  and  I  can  take  him  into 
Salisbury." 

"Poor  creature,"  said  the  woman.  "For  my  own 
part,  I  forgiye  him  any  injury  which  he  has  done  me. 
Who  knows  what  temptation  may  haye  driven  him 
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tocAw?  Hisconaoience  andttw  law  wiU  give  him 
^^  enough  without  any  «proaoh  of  mine 
rendering  it  more  bitter." 

.JS^.T  TT^  «««  you,  .ir,  1  oo«M  not 
m™^,  «.  taken  rt«k  TO  I  by  ft,  „,^^         • 

"»™«.    And  »,  «™„tog  by  my  dlenoe  to  .g«e  to 

tato  «,d  the  con^ble  into  the  oelW,  in  wUeh't^ 
looked  me  for  the  night.  ^ 

eventowluoh  led  up  to  the  murder  of  Lord  i^erin^ 

^.^      \o!^''  ^^  "«^*  ^^  September  the  S 
in  the  year  1894.    Perhaps  you  wiU  put  my  augment 
on  one  side  as  the  oonstable  did  at  iLn^iit^Z 
orthe  Judge  afterwards  at  the  oounty^  ""^ 
perhaps  you  wiU  see  that  there  is  the  i^f  tru& 

in  what  I  say.  and  you  WiU  follow  it  up.  Md  so  make 
your  name  for  ever  as  a  man  who  dSU  not  g^ 
pcwonal  trouble  where  justice  is  to  be  doi^     fZfe 

^.Ztt  '7^  ^'  "^^  "^^  ^  you  WiU  deL  m; 
nme  of  this  false  accusation,  then  I  wiU  worship 
you  as  one  man  never  yet  worshipped  another     Bnt 

Z"l  tSlt'  ^"^  \r  ^°"  -Tsolemn^,^' 
tihat  I  wm  rope  myself  up.  this  day  month,  to™ 

to  plague  you  in  your  dreams  if  ever  yet  one  nT 

IZc'lt  r  r '  *^^  "^'  "^  ^^*  another.  NS 
I  ask  you  to  do  IS  very  simple.  Make  inquiries  abo^t 
this  woman,  watoh  her.  learn  her  past  Sv^ 
out  what  use  she  is  making  of  the  ^onerw^^  ^ 
come  to  her.  .md  whether  ttiere  is  not  a  man  Carf 
aslhavestatod.    If  fiom  ril  this  you  iJTaalS^ 
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which  shows  you  her  leal  chancter,  or  which  aeemi 

to  you  to  ooRobowte  the  etoiy  which  I  have  told 

you,  then  I  am  ««  that  I  can  rely  upon  your  good- 

M»  of  hent  to  oome  to  the  lewme  of  an  innocent 
man* 
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